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free government. This is 4 tr h 7 I believe, 

. little diſpute, hav i bee chav ied Are 
uniform experience of all ie part 4 8. 

9 Be to take in e diviſions, has has beet! 


a 5 of much deeper odo dert). But God for 


that any controverſy relating to our eſſential 
—— ſhould admit of no deciſion. It appeats to 
me, that this queſtion, like moſt of the others which 
regard our duties in life, is tor be determined by 
our ſtation in it. Private men may be Wholly neu- 
tral, and entirely innocent: but they who are le- 
gally inveſted | with publie truſt, or ſtand on the 


ground of rank and dignity, which is truſt 


— can hardly in any caſe remain e 
without the certainty of ſinking into inſignificande; 
and thereby in effect deſerting that poſt in which, 
with the fulleſt authority, and fer the wiſeſt pur- 
poſes, the laws and inſtitutions of their country 
have fixed them. However, if it be the office of 
thoſe who are thus eee VA tl} a decid-. 

_— e L 
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ed part, it is no leſs their duty that it ſhould be 
a ſober one. It ought to be circumſcribed by the 
fame laws of decorum, and balanced by the ſame 
temper; which bound and regulate all the virtues. 
In a word, we ought” to act in party with all the 
: moderation which does not abſolutely enervate that 
vigour, and quench that fervency of ſpirit, without 
which the beſt wiſhes for the public 885 _ 
evaporate in empty ſpeculation. 


IT is probably from ſome ſuch motives that the 
friends of a very reſpectable party in this kingdom 
have beetyhitherto ſilent. For theſe two years paſt, 
from one and the ſame quarter of politics, a conti- 
nual fire has been kept upon them; ſometimes from 
the unwieldy column of quartos and octavos; ſome- 
times from the light ſquadrons of occaſional pam 

phlets and flying ſheets. month has brougki 
on its e ealumny. The abuſe has taken 
| Every, ſhape which ile ability of the writers could 
gy VL ; Plain i „ raillery, miſrepre- 

nte 
985 Ie — the biene or the perſons which 


= Wein 3 ao ——ů—— a tience 
and de heart was n matter of the moſt ſerious 
and indignant affliction to perſons, who thought 
themſelves in conſcience bound to oppoſe a miniſtry, 
dangerous from its very conſtitution, as well as its 
meaſures, to find themſelves, whenever they faced. 
their adverſaries, continually attacked on the rear 
by à fet of men, who pietended to be actuated. by 
motives ſimilar to theirs. Fhey ſaw that the plan 
long purſued; with bit too fatal a fucceſs, was to 


break the ſtrength of tlis kingdom zl by: [frittering: 
_ the bodies whiche: compoſe as by * 
1 0 112117 otter Pris Q bitter 


18 Hier of the WIR Hiftory of 192 Repeal ' of the 
Stamp-act. Cotifiderations on * and Pinances. , Politicak 
Regiſter, &ę. &c. 
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not to extend the misfortune by unneceſſar bitter- 
neſs; they wiſhed to, en ee ee opinion 
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bitter and ſanguinary animoſities, and by difſolyin 
every tie of ſocial affection and public truſt. Theis 
virtuous men, ſuch I am warranted by public opinion 
to call them, were reſolved rather to endure every, 
thing, than 7 in that det . 24 ee 
inion. upon every principle of politics 
. drawn a ſtrong line of Eparaion between 
them and ſome others. However, they. were deli 


on the commonwealth from into rann 
and incurable hoſtility. Accorcdingly Lr 7 ae. 
* 


voured that all paſt controver 
gotten ; and that enough for he day Fe 25 
evil thereof. There 1s however limit at which for- 
bearance ceaſes. to be a virtue. Men may tolerate 


injuries, whilſt they are only perſonal: to themſclyes. 
But it is not the firſt of virtues to, bear with mioderar+ 


tion the indignities 4bat., are offered. 40-0ur.,country 

5 piece — at length. om the quarter of 
all the former attacks, Which, upon. ever 
oonſideration demands an anſwer. IV 
more equal to this bufineſs may on: 

of greater moment, I hope 1 
a few hours of a time not 
ſuch materials as I have by me 
however for this purpoſe), I 1 — to 1 ye gt 
and arguments of His wonderful ce in a 


5 proper light. 1 WII“ endeavour yy: ;# ; 
piece is; the purpoſe for which' bear e den 


written ; and the" effects (ſu 
any effect at all) it Wan 1008 arily ee, 
2 piece is called, The 5 8 State Fa the Na- 
It may be conſidered as a fort of digeſt of the 


abc maxims of 4 certain Folten chool, he 
effects of whoſe dodtrines and practices this comntry- 


of 4 fars 
tated 
53> 7 t 


will feel long and e [tis made hel 
rago of almoſt eve 
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the edification of. the 85 
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ation, on 


in parliamentary debate, or private -onve 


national affairs, for theſe ſeven laſt years. The oldeſt 


controverſies are hawled out of the duſt with whictr 


time and neglect had covered-them.” Arguments ten 


mes repeated, 4 thoufand times "anſwered before, 
Art e again. Public accounts formerly 
ted revolve once more, and find 
this ſober meridian: All the com- 


Ra 8 the decay of trade, the 


encreaſe of taxes, and the high ge en and 
proyiſrons, 'are here” 'retailed again and again in the 


2 ire tone with which” they haye drawled through 


columns | of Gazetteers and Advitteradtol a century _ 
Paradoxes 'which affront common ſenſe, 


and anintereſting. barren” truths which generate no 
concluſion, are Maren in to augment unwieldy 
two: faite ate better than one, contradictions 
are fer ſtarin one another in the face, without even 


t adding any thing to weight. Becauſe 


i attempt to 'reconcile hem And to give the 
ela ſort of p6rtentous air of labour and infor- 


mation the table of tue houſe of commons i is ſwepr | 


1 ary wok HRT Of 369139 STOOL - 
ne cnc Bp 228 . * - 
: 10 + | 


nce to a 1 not. o 
nic prayer with which i onelades, bu: 
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ſtate uns country, which his querulous W 


aided by the arbitrary dominion he aſſumes over fact, 


is capable of exhibiting. Had he attributed our miſ- N 


fortunes to their true cauſe, the injudicious tamper- 
ing of bold, improvident, and viſionary miniſters at 


one period, or to their ſupine negligence and traiter- 
ous diſſenſions at another, the complaint had been 
juſt, and might have been uſeful. But far the greater 


and much the worſt part of the ſtate which he ex- 
hibits is owing, according to his repreſentation, not 
to accidental and extrinſic miſchiefs attendant on 
the nation, but to its radical weakneſs and conſtitu- 
tional diſtempers. All this however is not without 
purpoſe. The author is in hopes that, when we are 
fallen into a fanatical terror for the national ſalvation, 
we ſhall then be ready to throw ourſelves, in a fort 
of precipitate truſt, ſome ſtrange diſpoſition of the 
mind jumbled up of preſumption and deſpair, into 
the hands of the moſt pretending and forward un- 


dertaker. One ſuch Undertaker at leaſt he has in 


readineſs for our ſervice. But let me aſſure this ge- 


. nerous perſon, that, however he may ſucceed in 
exciting our fears for the public danger, he will 


find it hard indeed to engage us to place any con- 
fidence | in the ſyſtem he propoſes for our ſecurity. | 


His undertaking is great... The purpoſe of this 
pamphlet, and at which it aims directly or obliquely 
in every page, is to perſuade the public of three or 
four of the moſt difficult points in the world, that all 
the advantages of the late war were on the part 
of the Bourbon alliance; that the peace of Paris 
perfectly conſulted the dignity and intereſt of this 
country; and that the American ſtamp- act was a 


maſter- piece of policy and finance; el the only 
good miniſter this nation has enjoyed ſmce his ma. 


jeſty's acceſſion, is the earl of Bute; and the onl 
ood managers of revenue we have ſeen are lord 


8 
Deſpenſer and Mr. George os. hls under the 


— : 
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deſcription of men of virtue and ability, he holds 
them out to us as the only perſons fit to put our 
affairs in order, Let not the reader miſtake me: he 
does not actually name theſe perſons ; but, having 
highly applauded their conduct in all its parts, ant 

heavily cenſured every other ſet of men in the king- 
dom, he then recommends us to his men of virtue 
and mary, 


.Svcn is the tas 1 Whether i Bos 
anfoer his purpoſe, I know not. But ſurely that 
_ . purpoſe. ought to be a wonderfully good one, to 
warrant the methods he has taken to compals it, 
If the facts and reaſonings in this piece are admitted, 
it 5b 2 4 us, "20 continuance | ed our —4 
quillity nds upon the compaſſion of our riv 
Unable —— to ourſelves the advantages of 
eace, we are at the ſame time utterly unfit for war. 
It is impoſſible, if this ſtate of things be credited 
abroad, that we can have any alliance; all nations 
Will fly from ſo dangerous a connexion, leſt, inſtead 
of being partakers of our ſtrength, they ſhould only 
become ſharers in our ruin. If it is believed at 
home, all that firmneſs. of mind, and dignified na · 
tional courage, which uſed to be the great ſupport of 
this iſle a 1 the powers of the world, muſt melt 
away, an fail within us. l = 


Is ſuch a ſtate of things ean it be amiſs, if Leim 
at holding out ſome comfort to the nation; another 
ſort of comfort indeed, than that which this writer 
provides for it; a comfort, not from its phyſician, 
but from its gonſtitution; if I attempt to ſhew that 
all the arguments upon which he founds the decay 
of that conſtitution, and the neceſſity of that phy 
ſician, are vain and frivolous ? I will follow the au- 
thor cloſely in his own long career, through the war, 
the peace, the finances, our trade, and our foreign 
politics; ; not for the ſake of the particular meaſures 
which he diſcuſſes; that can be of no uſe, wad 


P! d On 
; . * 


„their ſplendor be 
E * diſcover the impoſition. —The' increaſe in the ex- 
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all decided; their good is all enjoyed, or their evil 


incurred: but for > ſake of the principles of war, 
, trade, and finances. Theſe principles are of 
infinite moment. They muſt come again and again 
under conſideration ; and it imports the publie, of 
all things, that thoſe of its miniſter be enlarged, and 


juſt, and well confirmed, upon all theſe ſubjects. 


What notions this author entertains, we ſhall fee 
preſently ;- notions in my opinion very irrational, 


and extremely dangerous; and which, if they ſhould 


crawl from pamphlets into counſels, and be realiz- 
ed from private ſpeculation into national meaſures, 


cannot fail of haſtening and compleating our ruin. 


Tais author, after having paid his compliment 
to the ſhewy appearances of the late war in our fa- 


vour, is in the utmoſt haſte to tell you. that. theſe 
appearances were fallacious, that they were no more 
than an immpoſition.—-I fear I muft trouble the reader 
with a pretty long quotation, in order to ſet before 
him the more clearly this author's peculiar oY of 
conceiving and reaſoning: _ 


© HayPePiLY the K.) was dhew: e be nit6tters, | 
* who did not ſuffer themſelves to be 5 * by — 

glare of brilliant W but, knowing them 

5 to be fallacious, wiſely reſolved to —.— of 

ror ah our enemies [ſhould alſo 


ports was found to have been occaſioned chiefly 
„by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, 
Y inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, were to 
be paid for by oppreflive taxes upon the people of 
. « England, While he Britiſh ſeamen were conſuming 
<« on board our men of war and privateers, foreign 
* ſhips and foreign ſeamen were employed in th 
** tranſportation of our merchandize, and the car- 


© rying trade, ſo great a ſource of wealth and ma- 


< rine, was entirely engroſſed by the neutral nations. 


M The number of Britiſh ſhips annually arriving in 


or 


— OE IEEE 
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t our ports was reduced 15 56 fail, containing. 92,559. © 
tons, on a medium of the ſix years war,-compared | 


„with the ſix years of peace preceding: it The 
* conqueſt of the Havannah had, indeed; Ito 


* the remittance of ſpecie from Mexico to Spain; 
e but it had not enabled England to ſeize it: on the 
© contrary, our merchants: ſuffered: by the detention 


* of the galleons, as their: correſpondent in Spain 
* mere diſabled from paying them for their goods ſent to 


„ ee The 40% of he trade to'Old Spain was a 


„ farther- bar to an influx f ſpecie ; and the attempt 


FC 


£6 


if 


upon Portugal had not only deprived us of an 
import of bullion from thence, but the payment 
of our troops employed in its defence was a freſh _ 
drain opened for the diminution of our circulating 
ſpecie.— The high premiums given for new loans 


had ſunk the price of the old flock near a third of 


its original value, ſo that the purchaſers had an 
obligation from the ſtate to repay them with an 
addition of 33 per cent, to their capital. Every 


new loan required new taxes to be impoſed ; new 


taxes muſt add to the price of our manufactures, 
and leſſen their confumption among foreigners. The 


decay of our trade "muſt neceſlarily e a de- 
cregſe of the public revenue ; and a de 


ciency of 
our funds muft either be made up by freſh taxes, 
which would only add to the calamity, or our na- 


tional credit muſt be deſtroyed, by ſhewing the 


public creditors the inability of the nation to re- 


pay them their principal money. —Bounties had 


already been given for recruits which exceeded 
= ch wages of the plowman and reaper; and 
eſe were exhauſted, and huſbandry ſtood ftill for 


fas of hands, the manufacturers were next to be 


tempted to quit the anvil and the loom by higher 


offers. France, bankrupt France, had no fuch cala- 


mittes impending over her; her diſtreſſes were great, 
but they were immediate and temporary; her want 1 
credit prefe erved her from a great increaſe of debt, and 7 

A t c 


2 $TATE/OF”THE NATION, > 9 
4 the 15 of her ultramarine dominions leſſened her expen- 
« ces; Her colontes had, indeed, put themſelves into the 
&« "hands of the Engliſh ; but the property of her ſubjects 
* 'hadbeen preſerved by capitulations, and a way opened 


E | for making her thoſe remittances; which the war had 


" 9 before ſufpended, with as much ſecurity as in time of 


A 39 e peace. Her armies in Germany had been hitherto 


prevented from ſeizing upon Hanover; but they 


( continued to encamp on the ſame ground on which 


the firſt battle was fought; and, as it muſt ever 

« happen from the policy of that government, the 
laſt troops ſbe ſent into the field were always found 
« 79 be the beſt, and her frequent loſſes only ſerved to fill 
« fer regiments with better ſoldiers. The conqueſt of 
« Hanover became therefore every campaign more pro- 
„ hable. It is to be noted, that the French troops 
« received ſubſiſtance only, for the laſt three years 
of the war; and that, although large arrears were 
« due to. them at its concluſion, the ene was 5 the 
« leſs: during its continuance,” > 


Tr any one be willing to ſee to how much greater 
reds the author carries theſe ideas, he will recur 
to the book; This is ſufficient for a ſpecimen of 
his; manner” of thinking. I believe one reflection 
uniformly obtrudes itſelf” upon every reader of theſe 

paragraphs, ; For what purpoſe in any cauſe ſhall 
we: hereafter, contend with France? can we ever 
flatter ourſelves that we ſhall wage a more ſucceſs- 
ful war? if, on our part, in a war the moſt proſ- 
perous we ever carried on, by ſea and by land, and 
in every part of the globe, attended with the un- 
paralleled- circumſtance of an immenſe increaſe of 
trade and augmentation of revenue; if a continued 


ſeries of diſappointments, diſgraces, and defeats, fol- 


lowed by public 8 on the part of France; 
if all theis {till leave her a gainer on the whole 
balance, "my it not be downright 8 in us ever 

ee to 


p. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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to look her in the face again, or to contend with 
her any, even the moſt eſſential 
tory and defeat, though by different ways, equally 
conduct us to our run? Subjection to France with- 
out a ſtruggle will indeed be lefs for our honour, 
but on every principle of our author it muſt be 
more for our advantage. According to his repre- 
ſentation of things, the queſtion is only concerning 
the moſt eaſy fall. France had not diſcovered, our 
ſtateſman” tells us, at the end of that war, the 
triumphs of defeat, and the | reſources which are 
derived from bankruptcy. For my poor part, I 
do not wonder at their blindneſs. 
miniſters ſaw further. Our author has at — = 
let foreigners alſo into the ſecret, and made them 


altogether as wiſe as ourſelves. E: 
if (vulgato imperii arcano) they are impoſed upon 


points, ſince vic- 


But the Engliſh 


It is their own fault 


any longer. They now are apprized of the ſenti- 
ments which the great candidate for the govern- 
ment of this great empire entertains; and they will 
act accordingly. They are wen our weakneſs ad | 


their own advantages. 


_ Hr tells the world, © Fg if . carries on 
the war againſt us in Germany, every loſs ſhe ſuſ- 
tains contributes to the atchievement of her con- 


queſt. If her armies are three years unpaid, ſhe is | 


the leſs exhauſted by expence. 


e g are cut to pieces, they will by her policy 
(an policy it is) be improved, and 
94 the war 


a wonderful 


If her credit is de- 
cen ſhe is the leſs oppreſſed with debt. If her 


will be ſupplied with much better men. 
is carried on in the colonies, he tells them that the 
loſs of her ultramarine dominions leſſens her ex- 


pane 4 and enſures her goes: + 3 
ab ipſo 


Per damna, per cades, 


Ducit opes gue ferro. 


if 1 what i is it we can do to hurt her 11 vill 


FR 


#3 $. 


* * 
Wk 
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de all an impoſition, all Fallacious. Why the reſult 
muſt” een, occidi hes omnis . fortuna ger 


5 nominis. 


Tux only way * 0 the author's principles 
leave for our eſcape, is to reverſe our condition 
into that of France, and to take her loſing cards 
into our hands. But, though his principles drive 
him to it, his politics will not ſuffer him to walk 
on this ground. Talking at our eaſe and of other 
countries, we may bear to be diverted with ſuch 
ſpeculations; but in England we ſhall never be 
taught to look upon the annihilation of our trade, 
the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 


and the loſs of our ultramarine dominions, (whatever 


the author may think of them,) to be the high road 
to proſperity and greatneſs. FEY 


THe reader does not, I hope, 1 imagine that I mean 
ſeriouſly to ſet about the refutation of theſe uninge- 
nious paradoxes and reveries without imagination. 
I ftate them only that we may diſcern a little in 
the queſtions of war and peace, the moſt weighty 
of all queſtions, what is the wiſdom of thoſe men 
who are held out to us as the only hope of an ex- 
piring nation. The preſent miniſtry is indeed of 
a ſtrange character: at once indolent and diſtract- 
ed. Bat if a miniſterial ſyſtem ſhould be formed, 
actuated by ſuch maxims as are avowed in this 
piece, the vices of the preſent miniſtry would be- 
come their virtues ; their indolence would be the 
greateſt of all public benefits, and a diſtraction that 
eptirely defeated every one of their ſchemes would 
be our only ſecurity from deſtruction, 


To have ftated theſe reaſonings is enough, I 
preſume, to do their buſineſs. But they are ac- 
companied with facts and records, which may 
ſeem of a little more weight. I truſt however 
Tt the facts of this author wil be as far from 

| bearing 
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bearing the touchſtone, as his arguments. On a 
little inquiry, they will be found as great an im- 
poſition as the ſucceſſes they are meant to depre- 
ciate; for they are all either falſe or fallaciouſly 
applied ; or not in the leaſt to the purpoſe for which 


© 4 


they are producer. | 
Fist the author, in order to ſupport his fa- 
vourite paradox, that our poſſeſſion of the French 
colonies was of no detriment to France, has thought 
proper to inform us that they put themſelves into 
« $i hands of the Engliſh.” © He: uſes the ſame 
aſſertion, in nearly the ſame words, in another place; 
her colonies had put themſelves into our hands.“ 
Now, in juſtice not only to fact and common. ſenſe, 
but to the incomparable valour and perſeverance 
of our military and naval forces thus unhandſomely 
' traduced, I muſt tell this author, that the French 
colonies did not © put themſelves into the hands 
e of the Engliſh.” They were compelled to ſub- 
mit; they were ſubdued by dint of -Engliſh valour. 
Will the five years war carried on in Canada, in 
which fell one of the principal hopes of this na- 
tion, and all the battles loſt and gained during that 
anxious period, convince. this author of his miſtake ? 
Let him inquire of Sir Jeffery Amherſt, under whoſe 
conduct that war was carried on; -of Sir Charles 
Saunders, whoſe ſteadineſs and preſence of mind 
ſaved our fleet, and were fo eminently ſerviceable 
in the whole courſe of the ſiege of Quebec; of 
general Monckton, who was ſhot through the body 
there, whether France © put her colonies into the 
* hands of the Engliſh.” Er of | 
THrovcn he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him; perhaps he means to confine 
himſelf to her colonies in the Weſt Indies. But 
*furely it will fare as ill with him there as in North 
America, whilſt we remember that in our firſt 
ras ; attempt 


% 


EZ WE = 
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attempt at Martinico we were actually defeated ; 
that it was three months before we reduced Gua- 
daloupe; and that the conqueſt of the 'Havannah 
was. atchieved by the higheſt conduct, aided by 
circumſtances of the - greateſt good-fortune. He 
- knows” the expence both of men and treaſure at 
which we bought that place. However, if it had 
ſo pleaſed the peace- makers, it was no dear pur- 
chaſe; for it was deciſive of the fortune of the 
war and the terms of the treaty: the duke of 
Nivernois thought ſo; France, England, Europe, 
conſidered it in that light; all the world, except 
the then friends of the then miniſtry, who wept 
for our victories, and were in haſte to get rid of 
the burthen of, our conqueſts. This author knows 
that France did, not put thoſe colonies into the 
hands of England; but he well knows who did 
ut the moſt valuable of. them into the hands of 


K 4 | N iow 
- In the next place, 5 our author is pleaſed to conſi- 


der the conqueſt of thoſe colonies in no other light 
than as a convenience for the remittances to France, 
_ which he aſſerts that the war had before ſuſpended, 
but for which a way was opened (by our conqueſt) 
as ſecure as in time of peace. I charitably hope he 
knows nothing of the ge I. referred him lately; 
Wee e 
colomes; I now wiſh' he, would apply to our cuſtom- 
houſe entries, and our merchants, for the advantages, 


” + % 
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which we derived from them. 
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In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any of 
the conquered places but GO in that year, 
it flood thus: 


"238 
Imports from Guadaloupe, | Value, 482.179 


In 1762, when we had not yet de- 
Hvered up our conqueſts, the ac- 


count was, Fa" | 

| 9 W 813.244 
Martiniſoo. ail kart 288.425 
Total i 3 in nee, hs 1 » * L. 801.669 


In 4765 der- we had! Ales 
the ſovereignty . of theſe Hande, 
but kept open a communication 


With them, the 1 9 . 7 
r M i os 412.303 
Martinico, Re OE Tod a be be 344461 
klarannak, een e 102, ee e 9.0 

Total imports in 116g, a | " ke ——.— 


77 1 ; 2 4 


Bees, I FRY in . account of bullion W 0 
and brouy t to the bank, that, during that period 
in which the intercourſe with the Hayannah was open, 
we received at that one ſhop, in treaſure, from that 
one place, C. 559.810, in the year 1763, C. 389.450; 

o that the import from theſe places in that year 
Mounted to C. 1.395.300. 


Ox this ſtate the reader _ Me that I take 
the imports from, and not the exports to, theſe con- 
queſts, as the meaſure of the advantages which we 
derived from them. I do ſo for reaſons which will be 


ſomewhat — the attention of ſuch readers 1 a 
on 
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fond of this ſpecies of inquiry. I ſay therefore I 
chooſe the import article, as the beſt, and indeed the 
only ſtandard we can have, of the value of the Weſt 
India trade. Our export entry does not comprehend 
the greateſt trade we carry on with any of the Weſt 
India iſlands, the ſale of negroes: nor does it give 
any idea of two other advantages we draw from 
them; the remittances for money ſpent here, and 
the payment of part of the balance of the North Ame- 
rican trade. It is therefore quite ridiculous, to ſtrike 
a balance merely on the face of an exceſs of imports 
and exports, in that commerce; though, in moſt 'fo- 
reign branches, it is, on the whole, the beſt method. 
If ſhe ſhould take that ſtandard, it would appear, 
that the balance with our own iſlands is, annually, 
ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds againſt this coun- 
try b. Such is its aſpect on the cuſtom-houſe en- 
tries; but we know the direct contrary to be the 
fact. We know that the Weſt Indians are always 
indebted to our merchants, and that the value of 
every ſnilling of Weſt India produce is Engliſh pro- 
perty. So that our import from them, and not our 
export, ought always to be conſidered as their true 
value; and this corrective ought to be applied to all 
general balances of our trade, which are formed on 
the ordinary principles. : 
It,: poſſible, this was more emphatically. true of the 
French Weſt India iſlands, whilſt they continued in 
our hands. That none, or only a very contemptible 


| * Total imports from the Welk Indies in 1764, 2.909.414 
Exports to ditto in ditt. 856.511 


\Exceſs of impOf, 3 © . 2.012 900 


Ta this, which is the common way of ſtating the balance, it 
: wa appear upwards of two millions againſt us; which is ridi- 
culous. : 
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: export to the iſles of — and — and 
t the Havannah, and after the colonies were free to 
ſend all their produce to Old France and Spain, if 

they had any remittance to make; he will ſee, that 
we imported from thoſe places, in that year, to the 
amount of F. 1.395. 300. So far was the whole an- 
nual produce o* theſe iſlands from being adequate 
to the payments of their annual call upon us, that 
this mighty additional "importation: was neceſſary, 
though not quite ſufficient, to diſcharge: the debts 
contracted -in the few years we held them. The 
property, therefore, of their whole produce, was 
ours; not only during the war, but even for more 
than a year after the peace. The author, I hope, 
will not again venture upon ſo raſh and diſcouraging. 
a propoſition, concerning the nature and effect of 
thoſe oonqueſts, as to call them a convenience to 
the remittances of France; he ſees by this account, 
that what he aſſerts is not only without foundation, | 
but even impoſſible to be true. | 


As to our trade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to repreſent it as abſolutely ruined, or 
on the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as uſual with 
him, he is often as equivocal in his expreſſion, as 
he is clear in his deſign. Sometimes he more than 
inſinuates a decay of our commerce in that war; 
_ ſometimes he admits an encreaſe of exports ; but 
It is in order to depreciate the advantages we might 
appear to derive' from that encreaſe, whenever it 
ſhould come to be proved againſt him. He tells 
vou, © that it was chiefly occaſioned . by the de- 
ic mands our own fleets and armies, and, in- 
* ſtead. K ging vu, to the nation, were Ss | 


„ 
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&# be id for by oppreſſive taxes u people 
& of 750 fr * e was any e more defs 
titute of foundation. It might £ proved with the 
greateſt eaſe, from the nature und quality of the 
goods exported, as well as froth the ſituation of 
e places to which our merchandiſe was ſent, and 
which the war could no wiſe effe&, that the ſup- 
ply of our fleets and armies ,could not have been 
the cauſe of this wonderful encreaſe of trade; its 
cauſe was evident to the whole world; the ruin of the 
trade of 5 _ our Tore HO of her colonies. 
What wonderful cauſe produced, the 
reader will ſee 655 ag and he will form on that 
account ſome Wen of 115 author's candour or 


information. 
1 . | Apurt 
I 1 5 5 3 
0 e yr 750. 110.0) gan N 
& Total export of Britiſh goods; value; 8.317.506 15 3 


Ditto of foreign goods in time, 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 


Total exports of all kinds, | 


48.910.836 14 9 
359.485 4 


11.787.828 12 10 


Here is the ſtate of our trade in 4615 ; 


Total imports; oy aan © 
Balance in favour of England, 45 3 — 355 . 10 
15 a | FD 
2 4 F 5 he EP 5 
Total exports of Britiſh goods, 16.649. bor 7 > ( 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, gt 3. 553.692 x 
Ditto of ditto out of time, | Bo 55-015 %“ 
Total exports of all oſs 5 558.288 12 T 
Total Imports, . FP 9. 294.915 
Balance in favour of Etigland, : 


'£ 228; 373 15 2 


dwith a very.good 


ear of profoutid peace: both are taken compar the authentic en- 


tries at the cuſtom-houſe, How the TEES can contrive to to make 


this 
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„Amur however that a great part of aur ex- 
tho ugh nothing is more remote from fact, 
was owing to the ſupply of our fleets and armies; 
was it not ſomething ?—was it not peculiarly for- 
tunate for a nation, that ſhe was able from hey own 
boſom, to contribute largely, to the ſupply of her 
armies militating in ſo many diſtant. countries? 
The author allows that France did not enjoy the 
ame advan WIS. - But it is. remarkable 9 
out his whole 2 thoſe circumſtances whuch 
have ever been conſidered as great benefits, and 
deciſive proofs of national ſuperiority, are, when 
in our bands, taken either. in diminution. of ſome 
other apparent advantage, or even ſometimes as po- 
ſitive misfortunes. The optics of that politician 
be of a ſtrange conformation, who beholds every 
thing in this diſtorted ſhape. 


So far as to our trade. With regard to our na- 
S he is ſtill more uneaſy; at our ſituation, 
and ſtill more fallacious in his ſtate of it. In his 
text, he affirms it © to have been entirely engroſf- 
ed by the neutral nations,” This — wy 
roundly and boldly, and without the leaſt ; 
although! it coſt no more than a ſingle e. of 
ts eye upon his own margin to ſee the ref 
tation >; this aſſertion. His own account proves 
againſt him, that in the year 1761 the Britiſh Nay 
Ping amounted to 527.5 57 tons—the farei 
mare than 180.102. The medium of his Ver 


Britiſh, 2.449.555 tons—foreign was 905: 15 


"this 28 of "WD rt of Engliſh 8 agree wi = ac- 

congy of the dreadful want of hands in England, g. 

He Ke Tuppo ſes manufactures to be made without bande —- do 
ce. It is painful to be ſo frequently obliged to ſet this au- 

= bw right in matters of fact. This ſtate. will fully refute all .that 

he has py or inſinuated upon the difficulties * —O_ * * 

N p-. 6, 7, and g. 
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This flute (us own) demonftrates that the neutral 
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nations did riot much engrdfs a dene. 
1 am willing from a firain of candour to admit 


that this author ſpeaks at random ; that he is only 


ſlovenly and inaccurate, ad fiot fablacious: by mat̃- 

ters of account, however, this want of care is not 
exctſable : and the dffeence between neutral na- 
tions entirely engroſſmg et na , and being 
only fubſidiary to a vaſtly augmented trade, mlles 
a moſt material difference to his argument. From 


e of fairneſs; though the author fpeaks 
_ otherwiſe, I am willing to fuppoſe ie Means no more 


than that our navigation had {6 declined as to alarm 
us with the probable loſs of this yaludble &bjedt. I 


ſhall 3 ew, that his whole 5 ien, what- 
ever modifications he may pleaſe is gvs it; is with- 
n; that ouy was not de- 


— that, on the contrary, N was greatly &n- 
creaſed in the- war; u 0e ee pris 
war; and that it was probable the ſarme ea ue we 
continue to augrnent it ts & (Hf greater height; to 
what an height N i herd to toy, biber Nasen das. 


unued, 


Bur firſt I muſt obſerve, I am muck leſs Elch⸗ 
ous whether his fact be true or no, than whether 


E e is well eſtabliſhed. g dead 


rinciples are living and productive, I then 
af Heat, ines — al the gra 
en to enereaſe, and at the ſame time a large, 
nay the largeſt, proportion of carriage had been en- 
E by neutral nations, it ought not in {elf ta 
e been conſidered as a circumſtance. of diſtreſs, 
War is a time of inconvenience to trade; 1 in genes 
ral it muſt he ſtraitened, and muſt find its way as 
it can. It is often happy for nations that they are 
able to call in. neutral navigation. They all aim 
abit, * at it, but Ca =" 
2 | 


| 
| 
1 
| 


the three laſt years turned the'{ 
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paſs. it. Will this author ſay, that, in a war with 
Spain, ſuch an aſſiſtance would not be of abſolute. 


neceſſity ? that it would not be the moſt * of all 
follies to refuſe it 


: bb the next place; eee 

um of ſix years of war, and ſix years of peace, to 
decide this queſtion, is altogether unfair. To ſay, 
in derogation of the advantages of a war, that na- 
vigation is not equal to what it was in time of 

peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of. 
No war ever bore that teſt but the war which ne 
ſo bitterly laments. - One may lay it down as a 
maxim, that an average eſtimate of an object in 
a ſteady courſe of riſing or of falling, muſt in its 

nature be an unfair one; more ularly if the 
cauſe of the riſe or fall be viſible, and its conti- 
nuance: in any degree probable. Average eſtimates. 
are never juſt but when the object fluctuates, and 
no reaſon can be aſſigned why it ſnould not con- 
tinue ſtill to fluctuate. The author chuſes to al 
low nothing at all for this: he has taken an ave- 
rage of ſix years of the war. He knew, for every 
body knows, that the firſt three years were on 


the whole rather unſucceſsful ; and that, in conſe- 


uence of this ill ſucceſs, trade ſunk, and naviga- . 
on declined with it; bat 7 „eee e n of 
e in our Ever, 
At the beginmng of that war (as in the commence- 
ment 3 war), traders were ſtruck with a ſort 
of panic. Many went ont of the freighting bu- 
3-20 mad x degrees, as the war continued, the 
terror wore the danger came to be better ap- 
preciated, and better [pivvides againſt ; our trade 


Was carried on in large fleets, under regular con- 


voys, and with Perk. ſafety. The freighting bu- 


| fine(s revived. The fhips were fewer, but much 


larger; and though the number decreaſed, the ton- 


; nage was vaſtly — in ſo much that in 15761 


the 
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groſſed by the neutral nations. 
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the Britiſh ſhipping had riſen by the author's on 
account 529.557. tons. In the laſt year he has giv- 
en us of the peace it amountd to no more than 


494. // 2; that is, in the laſt year of the war it was 


32.785 tons more than in the correſpondent year of 
his peace average. No year of the peace exceeded 
— one, and that but little. e aide 187 


Tux fair account of the matter is. this. Out ; 
trade had, as we have juſt ſeen,.encreaſed to foal 
toniſhing a degree in 1761, as to, Froploy Rin 
and foreign ſhips. to the amount of 707.659 tons, 
which is 149,500 more than we employed in th 
laſt year of 7 Thus our trade 2 
more than a our. Britiſh navigation had en- 
creaſed likewiſe with this aſtoniſhing. enctehle .c .of 
trade, but was not able to keep Eren li with it; 
we added about 120.000 ton of pping 70 
the 60.000, which had been ne in Phe laſt 
year of the peace. Whatever happened to our ſhip- 
ping in the former years of the war, this would be 


no true fate of the caſe at the time of the treaty. 


If we had loſt ſomething in the beginning, we had 
then recovered, and more than recovered, all our 
loſſes. Such is the ground « of the doleful complaints 
of the author, that The 1 trade Was wholly en. 


595 5 CA ; 4 — 7 ; ert 


Ian done fairly, nee 3 


in talking this: year, — 4 


ſtandard of what might be expected in future; had 
the war continued. The author will be 


ſ allow it, unleſs he undertakes to ſhew; firſt; 
chat the: poſſeſſion; of Canada, Martinico, Guada- 


loupe, Granada, the Havannah, the Philippines, the 
wh African trade, the whole Eaſt India trade, 

and the whole Newfoundland fiſhery, had no cer- 
tain inevitable tendenc to encreaſe the Britiſh 
MM ping ; unleſs, in the econd place, he can prove 


that 
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Cs — — iron 
e, be carried on in foreign veſſels; and un- 
thirdly, he can demonſtrate that the premi- 

um cf inſuranbe pn Britiſh (hips was riſing as the 

war continued. | He can prove not one of theſe 
I will ſhewhim- a fact more, that is mor- 
tal to his aſſertions: It is the! fiate of our 
ing in 1762, The author had E. e 
ng ſhort at the precedin ear, It would 

e had he proceeded farther, that our 

king Br yo fy, Gu 4 . As, hes 
gin Freigh t —_— from our foreign 
Kala and 10 the =>) Romy of our 36; 

Fi Lale 17 and degided ſuperiority 

at I .fay, would . W * 

ſhe it; ate of typ years; 


G7 An 0 CES! 
7 20G Raub, 527.55) ſens, 
ae 1763, Þ ME 31-4 n 4c 00 
WY hs 1786 L. ! 
1752 B ee on 
iA rn Hol, 
n vt th eace_ were in no. ds 
Bree: gpl to_thele, . "Mac of the navigetion. 
764 Vas alſo owing to the. war; this. 1s mani - 
tk om in the © large Lys of it employed. in he Cat- 
riage from th xe ceded iſlands, with which the com- 
ſtill continued open. No ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of glory and advantage ever attended 
— Too happy will be our lot, if we 


"Is. win al FE YO 1 pl oy To 
= prix dtn f der fox, 
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long note ſwelled with calculations on that ſubject 
{even ſuppoling the moſt inaccurate of all calcula- 


dons to be juſt) would be . pane away, 


did it not ſerve to raiſe a wonderful opinion of his 
financial {kill in thoſe who are not leſs ſurpriaed 
than edified, when, with a ſolemn face and myſteri- 
ous air, they are told that two and two make four. 
For what elſe do we learn from this note? that 
the more expence is incurred by a nation, the 
more money will be required to defray it; that, 
A N to the continuance of that expence, 
will be the continuance of bortowing ; that the 
encreaſe of borrowing and the encreaſe of debt 
will go hand in hand; arid laſtly, that the more 
money you want, the harder it will be to get it; 
and that the ſcarcity of the eommodity will en- 
hance the price. Who ever doubted the truth, 
or the inſignificance, of theſe propeſitions? what 
do they prove ? that war is expenſtve, and peace 
deſirable. They contain nothing more than a com- 
mon-place againſt war; the euſieſt of all topics. 
To bring them home to his purpoſe, he ought to 
have ſhewn, that our enemies had mofey upon 
better terms ; which he has not ſhewn, neither 
can he, I ſhall ſpeak more fully to this point in 
another place. He ought to have ſhewn, chat 
the money they raiſed, upon whatever terms, had 
procured them a more lucrative return. He knows 
that our expenditure purchaſed commerce and con- 
queſt ; theirs acquired nothing but defeat and bank- 
Tuus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
| ſubject of war. Next follow thoſe he entertains 
on that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon the 
| whole has his approbation. Indeed, if his account 
of the war be juſt, he might have ſpared himſelf 
all further trouble. The reſt is drawn on as an 
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Inevitable concluſion. ® If the houſe of Bourbon 


had the adyantage, ſhe muſt give the law; and 
the e, though it were much worſe than it is, 


are neceſſary; and the author has in my opinion 


very ill ſupplied them. He tells of many things 


we have got, and of which he has made out a 
kind of bill. 'This matter may be brought within 
a very narrow eompals, if we come to conſider the 
requiſites of a good peace under ſome plain dif- 

e ine they may be reduced to 
theſe; 1. ſtability ; 2. indemnification; 3. alliance, 


As to the firſt, the author more than obſcurely 
hints in ſeveral places, that he thinks the peace 


not likely to laſt. However, he does furniſh a ſe- 
curity ; a ſecurity, in any light, I fear, but in- 


ſufficient ;_ on his hypothelis, à ſurely a very odd 
one. By ſtipulating for the entire poſſeſſion of 


„ the continent, (ſays he) the reſtored French 


e ;ſlands are become in ſome meaſure dependent 
* on the Britiſh empire; and the good faith of 


France in obſerving the treaty is guaranteed by 
e the value at which ſhe eſtimates their poſſeſſion.” 


This author ſoon grows weary of his principles. 
They ſeldom laſt him for two pages together. 
When the advantages of the war were to be depre- 
ciated, then the- loſs of the ultramarine colonies 
lightened the expences of France, facilitated her 
remittances, and therefore her coloniſis put them 
into our hands. According to this author's ſyſtem, 
the actual poſſeſſion of thoſe colonies ought to give 
us little or no advantage in the negociation for 

ce; and yet the chance of poſſeſſing them on a 
ture occaſion gives a perfect ſecurity for the pre- 
ſervation of that peace. The. conqueſt of the 


2 F. 12, 13. * P. 15. P. 6. 


had fill been a good one. But, as the world is yet 
deluded on the ſtate of that war, other arguments 
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Havannah, if it did not ſerve Spain, rather diſ- 
treſſed England, ſays our author.? But the mo- 
leſtation which her galleons may ſuffer from our 
ſtation-in Penſacola gives us advantages, for which 
we were not allowed to credit the nation for the 
Havannah itſelf ; a place ſurely full as well ſituat- 
ed for every external purpoſe as Penſacola, and of 
more internal benefit-than ten thouſand Penſacolas. 


Tux author 4 ſets very little by conqueſts; I 
ſuppoſe it is becauſe he makes them ſo very lightly. 
On this ſubject he ſpeaks with the greateſt certainty 
| imaginable. We have, according to him, nothing 
to do, but to go and take poſſeſſion, whenever we 
think proper, of the French and Spaniſh - ſettle- 
ments. It were better that he had examined a 
little what advantage the peace gave us towards 
the invaſion of theſe colonies, which we did not 
poſſeſs before the peace. It would not have been 
amiſs if he had conſulted the public experience, 
and our commanders, concerning the abſolute cer- 
tainty of thoſe conqueſts on which he is pleaſed to 
found our ſecurity. And if, after all, he ſhould 
have diſcovered them to be fo very ſure, and ſo 
very eaſy, he might, at leaſt, to preſerve conſiſ- 
tency, have looked à few pages back, and (no 
unpleaſing thing to him) liſtened to himſelf, where 
he ſays, that the moſt ſucceſsful enterprize 
could not compenſate to the nation for the waſte 
of its people, by carrying on war in unhealthy 
« climates.” A poſition which he repeats again, 
p. 9. So that, according to himſelf, his ſecurity 
is not worth the ſuit; according to fact, he has 
only a chance, God knows what a chance, of get- 
5 % Our merchants ſuffered by the detention of the gal- 
** leons, as their correſpondents in Spain were diſabled from 
_ © paying them for their goods ſent to America.“ State of 
the Nation, p. 7. | 1 RE: 
1 P. 12, 13, FF. 0. 
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ting at it; and therefore, according to reaſdn, 
the giving up the moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions, 
in hopes to conquer them back, under any advan- 
tage of ſituation, is the moſt ridiculous ſecurity 
that ever was imagined for the peace of a nation. 
45 true, his friends did not 2 W CONS 
y could not give up every thing ; let us make 
the moſt of it. W "a 
value. We have not the French any longer to 
fight in North America ; and, from this circum- 
tance, we derive conſiderable advantages. But 
here let me reſt a little. The author touches upon 
a ſtring, which ſounds under his fingers but a tre- 


mulous and | melancholy note. North America 


was once indeed M great _ to this nation, 
in opportunity of ports, in ſhips, in proviſions, 
in men. We found her a found, an active, a 


vigorous member of the empire. I hope, by wiſe 


management, ſhe will again become ſo. But one 


of our capital preſent misfortunes is, her diſcontent 


and diſobedience. To which of the author's fa- 


vourites this diſcontent is owing, we all know but 
*too ſufficiently. It would be a diſmal event, if this 


foundation of his ſecurity, and indeed of all our 
public ftrength, ſhould,” in reality, become our 
weakneſs; and if all the powers of this empire, 
which ought to fall with a compacted weight upon 
the head of our enemies, ſhould be diſſipated and 
diſtracted by a jealous vigilance, or by hoſtile at- 
tempts upon one another. Ten Canadas cannot 

reſtore that ſecurity for the peace, and for every 
thing valuable to this country, which we have loſt 
along with the affection and the obedience of our 
 Eolonies. He is the wiſe miniſter, he is the true 
friend to Britain, who ſhall be able to reſtore it. 


To return to the ſecurity for the peace. The 
author tells us, that the. otiginal great Gs 


e have Canada, we know its 


of 


=. 
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magnitude. I truſt this is ſo obvious, that it will 
not be neceſſary to put caſes for its illuſtration. In 
that war, as ſoon as Spain entered into the quarrel, 
the ſecurity of North America was no longer 
ſole nor the foremoſt object. The ' family compa#t 
had been I know not how long before in agitation. 
But then it was that we. ſaw produced, into day- 
light and action the moſt odious and moſt formi- 
dable of all the conſpiracies againſt the liberties of 
Europe, that ever has been framed. The war with 
Spain was the firſt fruits of that league; and a ſe» 
curity againſt that league ought to have been the 
fundamental point of a pacification with the powers 
who compoſe it. We had materials in our hands 
to have conſtructed that ſecurity in ſuch a manner 
as never to be ſhaken. But how did the virtuous 
and able men of our author labour for this great 
end ? they took no one ſtep towards it. On the 
contrary they countenanced, and indeed, as far as 
it depended on them, recognized it in all its parts; 
for our plenipotentiary treated with thoſe who. acted 
for the two crowns, as if they had been different 
miniſters of the ſame monarch. The Spaniſh mi- 
niſter received his inſtructions, not from, Madrid; 
Turs was not hid from our miniſters at home, 
and the diſcovery ought to have alarmed them, if 
the good of their country had been the object of 
their anxiety. They could not but have ſeen that 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy was melted down * 
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the cabinet of Verſailles. | But they thought this 
circumſtance: ond en er it — them to 

through wi more 7. 
Exped tion was every thing to them; becauſe 
— might happen during a protracted nego- 
tiation to diſcover * n a ition n our VIc- . 
tories. 122 0 


"In the fame 5 irit | thiy cel y 8 5 terms Fae 
the peace. If it [wh thought adviſable not to take 
any poſitive ſecurity from Spain, the moſt obyious 

principles of policy dietstel that the burthen of 
He ceſſions ought to fall upon France; and that 
every thing Mc was of grace and favour ſhould 
be given to 8 Spain could not, on her part, 
have executed a 0 pital article in the family com- 
2550 which obli of het to compenſate the lofſes of 
rance. At leaſt ſhe could not do it in America; 
for ſhe Was expreſsly precluded by the treaty of 
Utrecht from ceding. any . or giving any 
advantage in trade to that power. What did our 
miniſters? they took from Spain the territory of 
Florida, an abje& of no value except to ſhew our 
diſpoſitions to be quite equal at leaſt towards both 
wed and' they enabled France to compenſate 
pain by the gift of Louiſiana , loading us with all 
che e Berne leaving the act of kindneſs with 
France, and opening thereby a door to the fulfill. 
ing of this the moſt conſolidating article of the fa- 
mily compact . Accordingly that dangerous league, 
thus abetted and authorized by the Englifh miniſ- 
try without an attempt to invalidate it in any Way, 
or in any of its N exiſts to this hour; and Has 
grown · e e Ser hour or its 
Sandee £1 E f 7 1 

As to the ſecond Sl * a 2054 peace, 
JO Wong I have but little trouble; the author 
has faid nothing upon that head. He has nothing 
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to ſay. After a war of ſuch expence;/ this ought 


to have been a capital conſideration. But on what 
he has been fo prudently ſilent, I think it is right 
to ſpeak plainly. - All our new acquiſitions toge- 
ther, at this time, ſcarce afford matter of revenue 
either at home or abroad, ſufficient to defray the 


expence of their eſtabliſnments; not one ſnilling 


towards the reduction of our debt. Guadaloupe 
or Martinico alone would have given us material 
aid; much in the way of duties, much in the way 
of trade and navigation. A good miniſtry would 
have conſidered how a b of the Aſtento might 
have been obtained. We had as much right to 
aſk it at the treaty of Paris as at the treaty of 
Utrecht. We had incomparably more in our hands 
to purchaſe it. Floods of treaſure would have 
poured into this kingdom from ſuch a ſource; and, 
under proper management, no ſmall part of it 
would have taken a public direction, and have 


fructified an exhauſted exchequer. 


flying from a treaty, which, though he now de- 


fends, he could not approve, and would not op- 
poſe; if he, inſtead of ſhifting into an office, 
which removed him from the manufaQture of the 
treaty, had, by his credit with the then great 
director, acquired for us theſe, or any of theſe 
objects, the poſſeſſion of Guadaloupe or Marti- 
nique, or the renewal of the Aſſento, he might 
have held his head high in his country ;. becauſe 
he would have performed real ſervice; ten thou- 


ſand times more real ſervice, than all the oecono- 


my of which this writer is perpetually - talking, 


or all the little tricks of finance which the ex- 


perteft juggler of the. treaſury can praftiſe, could 
amount to in a thouſand years. But the. occaſion 
is loſt; the time is gone, pethaps, for erer. 
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As tothe third requiſite, alhexce, there too the 
author is ſilent. What ſtrength of that kind did 


in 
Ee ever denied that the time for making 


Ci * % * 
the French and Spaniſh cabinets, and that parlia- 
| j 2 * 9 „ > ; 1 1 ; * 
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something however has tranſpired in the yore among 
thoſe concerned in that tranſation, It ſeems” the _w genius 
of Britain, ſo much vaunted by our author, did his duty nobly. 
Whilſt we were gaining ſuch advantages, the court of France 
was aſtoniſhed at our conceſſions. Pai apporte à Verſailes, 
j eſt vrai, les ratifications du Roi d Angleterre 2 fre grand 
s Honnement, it 2 colui db bien d um. - Te dois cela au bones 

te du Rot L à celles- de Bute; à Monſ. le 
% Comte de Viry, 4 Monſ. le Duc de Nivernois, et en ſin - 
mon ſcavoir faire. Lettres, &c. du Chev. D'Eon. p. 51. 


Ment was to. approve ths he rea of Peace 
without calling for the correſpondence concerning 
it. How juſt this ſarcaſm on that parliament _—_ 
be, I ſay not, but how becoming in the author. 1 
leave it to his friends to determine. 


Ha vio thae gime throw the iti off wit 
and peace, the author proceeds to ſtate our debt, 
and the intereſt wr _— ak of 1 thee 
treaty, with the unfairne inaccuracy, how- 
8 iſh all his aſſertions, and al 


| deus crery miſe, would be endleſs. It will 
be enough to point out a few of them, in, order to 
ſhew how unſafe it is to place ay —_— 
_ implicit truſt in ſuch a writer. . 


Tux intereſt of debt contracted during the war 
is ſtated by the author at g. 2.614.892. =_ 
ticulars appear in pages 14 and 15. Among 
is ſtated the unfunded debt, £. 9.975.017, ſuppoſ- 
ed to. carry intereſt on a medium at 3, per cent. 
which amounts to C. 299.280. We are referred to 
the Con ſidoratiums on the Trade and Finances of the 
Kingdom, p. 22, for the particulars of that unfund- 
ed debt. Turn to the work, and to the place re- 
ferred to by the author himſelf, if you have a 
mind to ſee a clear detection of a capital fallacy of 
this article in his account. Tou will there ſee chat 
this unfunded. debt conſiſts a Watz f 
articles; the remaining ſubſidy to the duke of 
Brunfwick; the remaining de emem to the 
landgrave of Heſſe; the German demands; the 
army and. ordnance. ' extraqrdinaries, the. defieien- 
cies of grants and funds; Mr. Touchet's claim ; the 
debts due to Nova Scotia and Barbadyes ; 7 
quer bills ; and navy debt. The extreme fallacy 
of this. ſtate cannot. eſcape any reader-who. wall be 
at the pains ts compare the intereſt money, with 
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which he affirms us to have been loaded, in his 
State of the Nation, with the items of the principal 
debt to which he refers in his Confiderations. The 
reader muſt obſerve, that of this long liſt of nine 
articles, only two, the exchequer bills, and part 
of the navy debt, carried any intereſt at all. The 
firſt amounted to C. 1.800.000 ; and this undoubt- 
edly carried intereſt. The whole navy debt indeed 
- amounted to C. 4.376.915; but of this only a part 
carried intereſt. The author of the Confiderations, 
&c. labours to prove this very point in p. 18; and 
Mr. G. has always defended himſelf upon the ſame 
ground, for the inſufficient proviſion he made for 
the diſcharge of that debt. The reader may ſee 
their own authority for itt. 45 


Ms. G. did in fact provide no more than 
. 2.150.000 for the diſcharge of theſe bills in two 
years... It is much to be wiſhed that theſe gentle- 
t «© The navy bills are not due till fix taonths after they 
< have been iſſued ; fix months alſo of the ſeamens wages by 
ce act of parliament muſt be, and in conſequence of the rules 
« preſcribed by that act, twelve months wages generally, and 
« often. much more, are retained ; and there has been beſides 
< at all times a large arrear of pay, which, though kept in the 
« account, could never be claimed, the perſons to whom it 
c was due having left neither aſſignees nor repreſentatives. 
« The- preciſe amount of ſuch ſums cannot be aſcertained ; 
«© but they can. hardly be reckoned leſs than 13 or 14 hundred 
« thouſand pounds. On 3: Dec. 175 „when the navy debt 
* us reduced nearly as low as it coul * it ſtill amounted to 
«© 1.296.567 I. 188. 11 4d. 8 chiefly of articles which 
« could not then be diſcharged ; ſuch articles will be larger 
« now, in. proportion to the encreaſe of the eſtabliſhment ; 
and an allowance muſt always be made for them in judging 
ec of the ſtate of the navy debt, though they are not diſtin- 
% guiſhable in the account. In providing for that which is 
hee” payable, the principal object of the legiſlature is always to 
« diſcharge the bills, for they are the greateſt article ; they 
* bear an intereſt of 4 per cent.; and, when the quantity of 
«+ : 8 967 ay 

2 them — they ate a heavy incumbrance upon all money 
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men would lay their heads, together, that they 


would conſider well this matter, and agree upon 
ſomething. For when the ſcanty proviſion made 
for. the unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then we 
are told it is a very /mall part of that debt which 


carries intereſt. But when the public is to be re- 


preſented in 4 Hiſerable condition, and the conſe- 
FOR of the late war to be laid before us in 


readful colours, then. we are to be told that the 


unfunded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and 
ſo large a portion of it carries intereſt that we muſt 
not compute leſs than 3; per cent. upon the whole, _ 
In the our 1764, parliament voted 0. 650.000 
towards | 
could not be applied ſolely to the diſcharge of bills 
carrying intereſt z becauſe part of the debt due on 
ſeameris wages muſt have been paid, and fome 
bills carried no intereſt at all. Notwithſtanding 


this, we find by an account in the journals of the 


H. of C. in the following ſeſſion, that the navy 


diſcharge of the navy debt. This ſum 


debt carrying intereſt was on the 31ſt of December 
1764 no more than C. 1.685.442, I am fure there- 


fore that I admit too much when I admit the navy 


| debt carrying intereſt, after the creation of the 


navy annuitieg in the year 1763, to have been 
L. 2.200.000, Add the exchequer bills; and the 


whole unfanded debt carrying intereſt will be four 


millions inftead of ten; and the annual intereſt 
paid for it at 4 per cent. will be C. 160.000 inſtead 


and which could not have been owing to inad- 


vertency. | . 
Tux miſrepreſentation of the encreaſe of the 


peace eſtabliſhment is ſtill more extraordinary than 
that of the intereſt on the unfunded debt. The 


of /. 299.250. An error of no ſmall magnitude, 


encreaſe is great undoubtedly. - However, the au- 
8 thor finds no fault with it, and urges it only as a 
E | e D | 
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matter of a ent to ſupport the ſtrange chime- 
neal al he is to make us in the cloſe of his 


work for the encreaſe of revenue, The greater 
he made that eftabliſhment, | the ſtronger he ex- 
page to ftand in argument : but, whatever he ex- 
4 of propoſed, he ſhould have ſtated the ma- 
ter Ft He te us that tlüs ; eſtabliſhment is 
near C. 1 500.000 7 more than it was in 152, 1753, 
and other years of ce. This he has done in his 
uſual manner, by aſſertion, without troubling him- 
felf either with Shook or probability. For he has 
riot given us any ſtate of the peace eftabliſhment 
in the years 1753 and 1754, the time which he 
means to compare with the preſent.” As I am 
dbliged/to force him to that preciſion, from which 
he always flies as from his moſt dangerous enemy, 
I have. been at the trouble to ſrarch the j 
in the period between the two laſt wars: and I find 
peace eſtabliſnment, confiſting of the navy, 
the ordnance, and the ſeveral incidental expences, 
amounted to C. 2.346. 59g. Now is this writer wild 
enough to imagine, that the peace eſtabliſſiment of 
1764 and the fubſequent Years, ads up from the 
fame articles, is C. g. 00.00, and upwards ? His 
aſſertion however goes to this. But I muſt take 
the. liberty of correcting him in this.groſs miſtake, 
and from an authority he cannot refuſe, from his 
favourite work, and ſtanding authority, the Conſi- 


derations. W P. 43, Ar 
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Army, : +.268.500 
Ordnance, 174.500 

The Four American eee wh 19.200 
General Surveys in America, r 

" © Foubdling Hoſpital, - ED . 38.000 

** To the African Committee, . 
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bliſhment of 1764 and 1765 ſtated at (. 12 
This is near two hundred thouſand leis than 


| that given in the State of the Nation. But even 
- from this, in order to render the articles which 


compoſe the peace eſtabliſhment in the two periods 
correſpondent (for otherwiſe they cannot be com- 


deficiency. of land and malt, which amount to 


. 300.000. They certainly are no part of the 
eſtabliſhment; nor are they included in that ſum; 
which TI have ſtated above for the eſtabliſnment in 
the time of the former peace. If they were proper 
to be ſtated at all, they ought to be ſtated in-both 


accounts. We muſt alſo deduct the deficiencies of 


funds, C. 202. 400. Theſe deficiencies are the di- 


ferencè between the intereſt charged on the public 


for monies borrowed, and the produce of the taxes 
laid for the diſcharge of that intereſt: Annual pro- 
viſion is indeed to be made for them by parlia- 
ment: but in the enquiry before us, which is only 
what charge is brought on the public by; intereſt 
paid or to be paid for money borrowed, the utmoſt 


that the author ſhould do is to bring into the ac 


count the full intereſt for all that money. This he 
has done in p. 15 and he repeats it in p. 18, the 
very page I am now examining, L. 2.614.892. 
To comprehend- afterwards in the peace eſtabliſſi - 
ment the deficiency of the fund created for pay- 
ment of that intereſt, would be laying twice to the 
account of the war part of the ſame ſum. Sup 

ten millions borrowed at 4 per cent. and the fund 
for payment of the intereſt to produce no more 


than Z. 200.000. The whole annual charge on the 
Deficiency of Land and Malt, 300.000 

' Deficiency of Funds, 5 | 202.400 
Extraordinaries of the Army and Navy, 35-000 


Total, C. 3.609.700 
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public is C. 400.000. It can be no more. But to 
_ charge the intereſt in one part of the account, and 
; then the deficiency in the other, would be charging 
. 600.000. The deficiency of funds muſt there- 


e be alſo deducted from the peace eſtabliſhment 


in the Conſiderations ; and then the peace eftabliſh- 
ment in that author will be reduced to the ſame 
articles with thoſe included in the ſum I have 
already mentioned for the peace eſtabliſhment be- 
fore the Subs: wo: 1753, and 1754. 

| 3 
1. eſtabliſhment 3 in the Conſidera- 7} 3.609.700 


2 Deduc deficiency of — 300.000 


and malt, 
Ditto of funds, 202.400 = 2-500 
8 — ä 0.40 
Peace eſtabliſhment before the late war, N 


in which no deficiencies of land ee 594 
| "0 — are included, 


Difference, . "760.706, 


about half the ſum which our author has 
been pleaſed to fuppoſ it 


Let us put the whole together, The 
b rs, peace eſtabli . 
erence o ſhment be- 
fore and ſince the war, * 000. 
Intereſt of debt contrated by the war, 2. 614.892 


41 14.892 
The 


Lon, 1 
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The real difference in the £- 
peace eſtabliſhment is, } 2 yoo 


The aQual intereſt of 


the funded debt 
| cluding that fr 2. 3 I 5 642 
finkiog 


ed on the 
On t of | | 
 unfonded_ debt ut 1 


— } 2.475.642. 


Encrea of pee habit 15 3-236, 348 3 
Errof of the author, £- 378 544 : 


= is true, the se of ihe eff load 
been found 8 5 greater than the author 
of che —— Pleaſed ta foretell they 
would be. The author of the Preſent State avails 
himſelf of that encreaſe, and, finding it fuit his 
ſets the whole down in the 
lſhment of the preſent times. If this is allow- 
ed him, his error perhaps may be reduced to 


[Nv + rn But I dou 
will not thank him for admitting 


C. 200.000. and upwards, as the peace-eftabliſh- 
ment for e ae when that author has ſo 


much laboured to confine them within C. 35.000. 


Tuxsx are ſome of the capital fallacies of the 
author. To break the thread of my diſcourſe as 
little as poſſible, I have thrown — the margin 

arr 4 ces, though God knows far from the 
Whole, of his inaccuracies, inconſiſtencies, and want 
of common care. I think myſelf obliged to take 
TAIT Ars in order to take off from any 
authority this writer may have; and to put an end 
to the deference which careleſs men are apt to pay 


to one who v_ arrays his 9 and a 


the author of the 
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ſhals his figures, in perfect confidence that their 
correctneſs will never be examined. 


How vk, for argument, I am content to * 
his ſtate of it, The debt was and is enormous. 
The war was expenſive. The beſt ceconomy had 
not perhaps been uſed. But I muſt obſerve, that 
war and œconomy are things not eaſily reconciled ; 
and that the es of * towards parſimiony 


| « Yoon che nee borrowed in ad the 6 : 


y cent. was for 21 years, not for 20 ; this annuity has been 
uid eight years inſtead of ſeven ; the ſum paid is therefore 
L: 80885 inſtead of . 560.000 ;/ the remaining term is worth 
10 years and a quarter inſtead of 11 years; its value — 
- 820.900 inſtead of C. 880. ooo; and the per . of 
that premium is C. 1.460.000 inſtead of C. 1. 
e errors are obſervable in his computation on iy additional 
ital of three per cent. on the loan of that year. In like 


| manger, on the loan of 1 752, the zunge, computes on ſive 


years, payments inſtead of x ; and ſays] n expreſs terms, that 
five from 19, and there remains 13. Theſe are not errors 


of the pen or the preſs; the ſeveral computations purſued in 


this part of the work with great diligence and earveſtneſs prove 
chem errors upon much ine, Thus the premiums in 
3259 are caſt up 4 90.000 too little, an error in the firſt rule 
21 bichmetie. he annuities borrowed in 1756 and 1758 
are,“ ſays he, “ to cantinue- till-redeemed. by parliament. 
Rauen not . notice that he firſt are —— till Fe- 
| Joly 1782. In this the amount 1 


15 — rp akin ; 8 he might kinda added to this, and 
ſtrengthened his argument, ſuch as it is, by charging alſo the 
value of the additional one per cent. from the day on which he 
wrote to at leaſt that day on which, theſe annuities become re- 
deemable. To make ample amends, however, he bas added 
to the.premiums of 15 N in 1759, and three per cent. in 
1760, the annuity 7 bf Choe for them fince their commencement ; 
fallacy of which 3 js manifeſt ; for the premiums in theſe 
caſes can be neither more bor leſs yo? the additional capital 
for which the public ſtands engaged, and is juſt the ſame he- 
ther five or 500. years annuity, bas been paid for jt, In ones 
life, no man perſuades himſelf that be has borrowed | 
Tac he bares, is have paid 20 years ite on Tow of 
A 3 


W ee dee. 


"STATE or THE NATIONS © & 
in ſuch a ſtate may be the” Worſt managemelt, 
and in the end the worſt cecogomy in the world; 1 
hazarding the total loſs of all the cturge eue 
Pp bu 1 _ blong PIRIE :- 0 15 _ | 


I 4525 
Oles. Hut 


e Gn 
a thick miſt DR e n e 
the moſt g thaftly and 


Huus ightur terrorem ca _ 
Nen rads ſalis i ngque lucide tali ttt. of nl 
- Diſcutiant, ſed nanre faeces ww jp 21010 gin 


Let us terefbre calmly, if | for"the| fight" 
into which ene 8, ap te thoſe 1 
nd deformed gorgons and hydrds, which fhevit 
e joyteſs rey ons. of an mag mon. e 
nnn, .. Ando 
11 but the production of mk ters. & "$15 458} 


is whole repreſentation js>foundecleiw the fap-: 
Ka rm of: our debt. upon our manufac- 
— and our trade. To. this ęauſe he attmhutes 
certain ſuppoſed dearneſs of the neceſſaries of 
le which muſt compel our manufacturers to emi- 
grate to cheaper countries, particularly to France, 


and; with them the manufacture Tehencel con- 
ſumption decliring and with it revenne. Hg will 
not permit the real balance of our trade to be eſti- 


2 ſo high C. 2.500.000 ; and the intereſt of 
e debt to foreigners carries off C. 1. 500. of 
hat balance France is not in the 422 condition. 
Then folloh/ lis wailings and lamentings, Wich 
he rene ws over and over, according to. his cuſtom 
a declining trade, and de ng! ſpecie on 
the * of becoming 2 to 
ing 
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loſing Ireland—of having the colonies torn away 
- from us. 


Tux firſt thing upon which 1 mall obſerve is, 
what he takes * for granted as the cleareſt of all 
. Propoſitions, the emigration of our manufacturers 
to France, I undertake to ſay that this aſſertion is 
totally groundleſs, and I chall the author to 
bring any ſort of proof of it. If living is cheaper 
in France, that is, to be had for leſs ſpecie, w = 
| 2 proportionably lower. No manufacturer, 
the living be what it % was ever known to fly 
for refuge to low w f is the firſt ting 
Fog abr ci cor dingly our wages a 
artificers from all parts of the world, From two 
ſhillings to one g. is 2 fall, in all mens ima- 
ginations, which no calculation u Ay a difference 
in the of the negeſſaries of life can compen- 
fate. But it will be hard to prove, that a French 
artificer is better fed, cloathed, lodged, and warm- 
ed, than one in England; n and 
the only ſenſe, of living cheaper, If, in truth and 
fact, our artificer py as well in all theſe reſpects 
ITE To * 
matter in nt Opimon 
{prings Iich ple in that ar cad uf ff life are 
iefly Merry, 


he idea of our common 

concerning French living, is dreadful; alto ogether 
as dreadful as our author's can can poſſibly be of the 
ſtate of his own country; 2 way of thinking that 
EAI proyuil on 42 to deſert to 


France. | 
. Bur, 
2 p. 30, 31, get Fr 


Y In. a co | 7 manufacturer have been 
tempted abroad, 2 y cheap living, but by immenſe pte- 
This my ſet up as maſters, and to 5 eg 1 
mu pen in every country eminent for the its 
— arbor, ad Ns W 
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Bur, leaving the author's ſpeculations, the fact 
is, bags they have 8 7 courſe the 
manufacture cannot parted, or departing, 
with them. I am not indeed able.to gt at all th 
details of all our manufactures; though, (ara wo 
have taken full as much pains 8 

our author. Some I have by me; and . do — 
hitherto, thank God, ſupport the authors com- 
plaint, unleſs a vaſt encreaſe of the quantity. of 
goods manufactured be a proof of loſing the ma- 
nufacture. Ou a view of the regiſters in the Weſt- 

riding of Yorkſhire, for three years before the war, 
and for the three laſt, it appears, it Rn 


— 


. an 
en N 72.442 
1753. 55-3598 71.618 
1754. 56.070 72.394 
1 216.454 
— IE 
1765. 54-660 77-49 
1766. 72.575 78.893 
1767. 102.428 78. — 
3 years, ending 1767, 229.668 235.130 
3 years, ending 1754, 172.132 216.454. 
” | Encreaſe, 57-511 Encreaſe, 18. 677 


—— 


Is ti tllenner this capital branch of manufac- 
under the encreaſe of taxes, 


ture has encreaſed, 
and this not from a declining, but from a 
1 period of commerce. I may 


15 | 


| 


vhen tranſplanted' into 
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fame on the beſt authority of the fabric of thin 
goods at Halifax; of the bays at Rochdale; and 
of that infinite variety of admirable manufactures 


that grow and extend every year among the ſpi- 
rited, inventive, and enterprizing traders of Man- 
ECC ET PRA 25 ett I 


2 


# + 


- 


A rap ſometimes ſeems to peridh when/ it 
only aſſumes. a different form. Thus the coarſeſt 


woollens were formerly, exported. in great quanti- 
ties to Ruſſia. The Ruſſians now ſupply themſelves. 
cloths has encreaſed in proportion. as the other has 
declined. Poſſibly ſome parts of the kingdom may 
have felt ſomething like a languor in buſineſs. 
Objects like trade and manufacture, which the very 


| 8 1 to confine would certainly deſtroy, fre- 


quently change their place; and thereby, far from 


being loſt, are often highly improved. Thus ſome 


manufactures have decayed in the weſt and ſouth, 
which have made new ap more vigorous ſhoots 

A in © Fax wi And here it is 
impoſſible to paſs by, thou author has ſaid 
nothing upon it, the 'vaſt addition to the maſs of 


Britiſh trade, which has been made by the'improve- 


ment of Scotland. What does he think of the 
commerce of the city of Glaſgow, and of the ma- 


nufactures of Paiſley and all the adjacent county? 


has this any thing like the deadly aſpect and facies 
Hippoeratica which the falſe diagnofhe of our ftate 
ician has given to our trade in general”? has 

e not heard of the iron works. of ſuch magnitude 


even in their cradle which are ſet up on the Carron, 


and which at the ſame time have drawn nothing 
from Shefheld, Birmingham, or Wolyerhampton ? 


. Tars might perhaps be enough to ſhew the en- 


re falfity of the complaint concerning the decline 


of our manufacures; But every ſtep we advance, 
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this matter clears up more and more; and the falſe 
terrors of the author are diſſipated, and fade away 
as the light appears. The trade and manufac- 
„ tures of this country (ſays he) going to ruin, 
and a diminution of our revenue from. conſumption 
< muſt attend the loſs of ſo many ſeamen and ar- 
„ tificers.” Nothing more true than the general 
obſervation : nothing more falſe than its applica- 
tion to our circumſtances. Let the revenue on con- 


ſumption ſpeak for itſelf; | 25 er. 
Aver: e of net exciſe, ſince i new 
utc, three years a I 1978 35 4:590- 734 
Ditto before the new uties, ee = 
I aeg 11% J 3 oy 261 Mk 


= Average nat £ I 1.329 00 


Link's is no e Here! is, on .the ——_ 
an immenſe encreaſe. This is owing, I ſhall be 
told, to the new duties, which may enereaſe the 
total bulk, but at the ſame time may make ſome 
diminution of the produce of the old. Were this 
the fact, it would be far from ſupporting the au- 
thor's complaint. It might have proved that the 
burthen lay rather too heavy ; but it would never 
prove that the revenue from conſumption was impair- 
ed, which it was his buſineſs to do. But what is 
the real fact? Let us take, as the beſt inſtance for | 
the purpoſe, the produce, of the old hereditary. 
and temporary exciſe: granted - in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond, whole object is that of moſt of 
the new impoſitions, from two ee n of 


eight oh 
| 8 
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—_— 1 525-317 
Ditto, ſecond period, eight years, m_ N 
; IP _— ns th FLINT 


Encreaſe, C. 13.225 


I have taken theſe averages as including in each, a 
war and a peace period; the firſt before the impo- _ 
ſition of the new duties, the other ſince thoſe im- 
poſitions; and ſuch is the ſtate of the oldeſt branch 
of the revenue from conſumption. Beſides the ac- 
quiſition of ſo much new, this article, to ſpeak of 
no other, has rather encreaſed under the preſſure 
of all thoſe additional taxes ta which the author is 
pleaſed to attribute its deſtruftion. But as the 
author has made his grand effort againſt thoſe mo- 
derate, judicious, and neceſſary levies, which ſup- 
7 — the dignity, the credit, and the power of 
is country, the reader will excuſe a little further 
detail on this fubject; that we may ſee how little 
choſe taxes are on the ſhoulders of the 

public, with which he labours ſo earneſtly to load 
us imagination. For this purpoſe we take the ſtate 
of that ſpecific article upon which the two capital 
burthens of the war leaned the moſt immediately, 
by the additional duties on malt, and upon beer: 


Average of ſtrong beer, 5 


in eight years before the addi- 3.895.059 Ear. 
— — e 
verage of ſtrong beer, eight years 3 
ſimnce the duties, p j 4-060.72 6 Vat. ö 


Encreaſe in the laſt period, 165.667 Bar. 


Here 
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Here is the effect of two ſuch daring taxes as 3 d. 
by the buſhel additional on malt, and 3s. by the 
barrel additional on beer. Two impoſitions laid 
Without remiſſion one upon the neck of the other; 
and laid upon an object which before had been im- 
menſely loaded. They did not in the leaſt impair 
the confumption : it has grown under them. It. 
appears that, upon the whole, the people did not 
feel ſo much inconvenience from the new duties as 
to oblige them to take refuge in the private brew- 
ery. - Quite the contrary happened in both theſe 
reſpects in the reign of king William; and it hap- 

pened from much ſlighter impolitions. * No 
ple can long confume a commodity for which they 
are not well able to pay. An ee reader 
laughs at the inco Kent chimera of our author, of 
a people univerſally luxurious, and at the ſame 
time oppreſſed with taxes and declining in trade. 
For my part, I cannot look on theſe duties as the 
author does. He ſees nothing but the burthen. I 
can perceive the burthen as well as he; but I can- 
not avoid contemplating alſo the ſtrength that ſup- 
ports it. From thence I draw the moſt comfortable. 
aſſurances of the future vigour, and the ample re- 
ſources, of this great miſrepreſented country ; .and 
can never prevail on myſelf to make complaints 
which have no cauſe, in order to raiſe hopes which 
have no foundation. 3385 
| Wuzrx 


Although the public brewery has conſiderably encreaſed 


in this latter period, the produce of the malt tax has been ſome- 


thing lefs than in the former; this cannot be attributed to the 
new malt tax. Had this been the cauſe of the leſſened conſump- 
tion, the public brewery, ſo much more burthened, muſt have 
felt it more. The cauſe of this diminution of the malt tax, I 
take to have been principally owing to the greater dearneſs of 
corn in the ſecond period than the firſt, which, in all its conſe- 
quences, affected the people in the country much more than 
thoſe in the towns. But the revenue from conſumption was 
not on the whole impaired, as we have feen in the ing 
Page. 1 | | | 


thought 


7.889.369 
1753. 8.625.029 
1754. 8.093. 472 
Total, L. 24.60%. 870 
| Exports exceed imports, 
nm balance, 
1764. 10. 319 946: ; 40) 
1765. 10.889.742 
1766 11.475838 
Total, 


* 4 © 1 2 
; : #* * k 
* * 


4 — 5 


-3 
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WnꝝIIN a repreſentation i is built on truth and na- 
ture, one member ſupports the other, and mutual 
lights are given and received from every part. 

Thus, as our manufacturers have not deſerted, nor 
the manufacture left us, nor the conſum 
clined, nor the revenue ſunk; ſo neither 
which is at once the reſult, meaſure, and cauſe of 
the whole, an the leaſt decayed, as our author has 
ſometimes to affirm, conſtantly to 
ſuppoſe, as 15 it were the moſt indiſputable of all 
propoſitions. The reader will ſee below the com- 

parative ſtate of our trade in three of the beſt 
years before our encreaſe of debt and taxes, and 
vith it the three laft years lince the author s date of 

our ruin. * 


"In the laſt ples years the whole of our exports 
| was between 44 and 45 millions. 
ae apron bags "eo; it was no more than from 

Sat | 35 to 


| Exports ditto. 


In the three 


= 94-912 + 
2.243. wo | 


25 85 787.82 


— ww 


35:726.344 
24.607. wy | 


1 11118474 
N L. 3-706.158 ; 


_ 4-532. 


14.550.507 


er man- a x 


444740. 003 


32. 2 


12.064.490 


| Medium balance for ang laſt years, C. 4-018. 163 


ption de- 
nas trade, 
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35 to 36 millions. The average balance of the 
former period was C. 3. 706,00; of the latter, 
ſomething above four millions. It is true, that 
whilſt the impreſſions of the author's deſtructive 
war continued, our trade was greater than it is at 
preſent. One of the neceſſary conſequences of 
the peace was, that France muſt gradually recover 
2 part of thoſe markets of which ſhe had been 
originally in poſſeſſion. However, after all theſe 
deductions, ſtill the groſs trade in the worſt year of 
the preſent is better than in the beſt year of any 
former period of peace. A very great part of our 
taxes, if not the greateſt, has been impoſed fince 
the beginning of this century. On the author's 
rinciples, this continual encreaſe of taxes muſt 
2 — ruined our trade, or at leaſt entirely checked 
its growth. But I have a manuſcript of Davenant, 
which contains an abſtract of our trade for the years 
170 3 and 1704; by which: it appears, that the 


whole export from England did not then exceed 


L. 6.552.019. It is now conſiderably more than 


* 


double that amount. Yet England was then a rich 
and flouriſhing nation. - + | 


Tux author endeavours to derogate from the 


balance in our favour as it ſtands on the entries, 


and reduces it from four millions as it there appears 


to no more than L. 2.500.000. His obſervation on 
the. looſeneſs and inaccuracy of the export entries 
is juſt; and that the error is always an error of 


exceſs, I readily admit. But becauſe, as uſual; he 


has wholly omitted ſome very material facts, his 


cConcluſion is as erroneous as the entries he com- 


6 « 
7 
Fo 8 4 4 4 % 
* 6 


On this point of the cuftom-houſe entries I ſhall 


make a few obſervations. 1ſt, The inaccuracy of 
theſe entries can extend only to Free Goops, 


that is, to fuch Britiſh products and manufactures, 
4 er a, 8 e | as 


; mg ** - 
Fx. 


the ordinary way of ſtriking a balance of imports 
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as are exported without drawback and without 
bounty; which do not in general amount to more 
than two-thirds at the very utmoſt of the whole ex- 


port even of our home produtts. The valuable ar- 


ticles of corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, and many 
others, do not come under this, objection of inac- 
curacy. The article of CzxTreicaTtE Goops re- 
exported, a vaſt branch of our commerce, admits 
of no error (except ſome ſmaller frauds which can- 
not be eſtimated), as they have all a drawback of 
duty, and the exporter muſt therefore correctly 
ſpecify their quantity and kind. The author there- 
fore is not warranted from the known error in ſome 
of the entries, to make a general defalcation from 
the whole balance in our favour. This error can- 
not affect more than half, if ſo much, of the ex- 
port article. 2dly, In the account made up at the 
inſpector general's office, they eſtimate only the 
„ _ 6 14 products as ore = here 
5 and on foreign goods, ces 
ny the country from whence they are ſent. Phi 
was the method eſtabliſned by Mr. Davenant; 
and, as far as it goes, it certainly is a good one. 
But the profits of the merchant at home, and of 


our factories abroad, are not taken into the ac- 


count: which profit on ſuch an immenſe quantity 
of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
being very great: five per cent. upon the whole, I 

ſhould think a very moderate allowance. zdly, It 
does not comprehend the advantage ariſing from 
the r of 600.000 tons of ſhipping, 
which muſt be paid by the foreign confumer, and 
which, in many bulky articles of commerce, is 
equal to the value of the commodity. This can 

ſcarcely be rated at leſs than a million annually. 
athly, The whole import from Ireland and Ame- 
rica, and from the Weſt Indies, is ſet againſt us in 


and 
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s general this author is ſo circumſtanced, that 
to ſupport his theory he is obliged W allies His 
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much as ſeen in the cuſtom-houſe entries; and it 

is not of leſs annual value to this nation than 

L. 400.000. 6thly, The as of your imports 
e 


muſt be conſidered as well as the quantity. To 


Rate the whole of the foreign import as Iſs, is ex- 


ceedingly abſurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, cot- 


ton, Spaniſh wool, raw ſilk, woollen and linen yarn, 


which we import, are by no means to be conſider- 
ed as the matter of a merely luxurious conſump- 
tion; which is the idea too generally and looſely 


annexed to our import article. Theſe above-men- 
_ tioned are materials of induſtry, not of luxury, 
which are wrought up here, in many inſtances, to 


ten times, and more, of their original value. Even 


here they are not ſubſervient to our exports, they 


ſtill add to our internal wealth, which conſiſts in 
the ſtock of uſeful commodities, as much as in 


gold and filver. In looking over the ſpecific articles 
of our export and import, I have often been aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee for how ſmall a part of the ſupply of our 


conſumption, either luxurious or convenient, we 


are indebted to nations properly foreign to us. 


_ Tazsz conſiderations are entirely paſſed over 
by the author; they have been but too much 
neglected by moſt who have ſpeculated on this 
ſubject. But they ought never to be omitted by 
- thoſe who mean to come to any thing like the true 
ſtate. of the Britiſh trade. They compenſate, and 
they more than compenſate, every thing which the 
author can cut off with any appearance of reaſon 
for the over-entry of Britiſh goods; and they re- 
ſtore to us that balance of four millions, which the 


author has thought proper on ſuch a very poor and 
” uh of the object to reduce to 


r 
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facts; and then, if you allow his facts, they will 
not ſupport his concluſions. What if all he ſays 
of the ſtate of this balance were true? did not the 
ſame objections always lie to cuſtom-houſe entries? 
do they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 
than from thoſe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, 
we were always ruined. Some ravens have always 
indeed croaked out this kind of ſong. They have 
a malignant delight in preſaging miſchief, wVhen 
they are not employed in doing it: they are mi- 
ſerable and diſappointed at every inſtance of the 
public proſperity. They overlook us like the male- 
volent being of the poet: 4s 3 


Funds confdicit me i 
Ingeniis, opibuſque, et feſta pace virentem; 
Vixque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit. 


IT is in this ſpirit that ſome have looked upon 
thoſe accidents that caſt an occaſional damp upon 
trade. Their imaginations entail theſe accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. We have had ſome bad 
harveſts. This muſt very diſad vantageouſly affect 
the balance of trade, and the navigation of a peo- 
ple, ſo large a part of whoſe commerce is in grain. 
But, in knowing the cauſe, we are morally certain, 
that, according to the courſe of events, it cannot 
long ſubſiſt. In the three laſt years, we have ex- 
ported ſcarcely any grain; in good years, that ex- 
port hath been worth twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds and more; in the two laſt years, far from 
exporting, we have been obliged to import to the 
amount perhaps of our former exportation. So that 
in this article the balance muſt be L. 2.000.000 
againſt us; that is, one million in the ceafing of 
gain, the other in the encreaſe of expenditure. 
But none of the author's promiſes or projects could 
have prevented this —— and, thank God, 
we do not want him Wee to relieve us from it; 

2 'S 0! wos {iz not 
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although; if his friends ſhould now: come into 
power; I doubt not but they will be ready to take 
credit for any encreaſe of trade or exciſe, that 
may ariſe roms the happy ente a good 
harveſt) - inn Belt 1 ee Strobe} JE tt Gl 
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even the ſigus of national proſperity into fymptoms 
of decay and ruin. And dur author, Who ſo loudly 
diſclaims popularity, never fails to lay hold of the 
moſt vulgar: popular prejudices and humours, in 
hopes to captivate the croud. Even thoſe peeviſh 
diſpoſitions which gro out of ſome tranſitory ſuf- 
fering, thoſe paling clouds which float in our 
changeable atmoſphere; are by him induſtriouſſy 
| figured! into frightful ſhapes}. in order firſt to deny 
un then to govern the populace. outlet e 
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<« fore ſhe has mortgaged no ſuch oppreſſive taxes as 
& thoſe Great Britain has impoſed in perpetuity for 
„ payment of intereſts. Peace muſt, therefore, ſoon 


<« re-eftabliſh her commerce and manufactures, 
e eſpecially as the comparative lightneſs of taxes, 


and the cheapneſs of living, in that country, 


* muſt make France an aſylum for Britiſh manu- 


&«& facturers and artificers.” On this the author reſts 
the merits of his whole ſyſtem. And on this point 
I will join iſſue with him. If France is not at leaſt 
in the ſame condition, even in that very condition 
which the author falſely repreſents to be ours, if 
the very reverſe of his propoſition be not true, then 
I will admit his State of the Nation to be juſt ; and 
all his inferences from that ſtate to be logical and 
concluſive, It is not ſurprizing, that the author 


_ ſhould hazard our opinion of his veracity. That is 
a virtue on which great ſtateſmen do not perhaps 
_ pique themſelves fo much: but it is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that he ſhould ſtake on a very poor 


calculation of chances, all credit for care, for ac- 
curacy, and for knowledge of the ſubject of which 
he treats. He is raſh and inaccurate, becauſe he 
thinks he writes to a public ignorant and inatten- 


* 


in many others, greatly miſtaken. 


Ix order to contraſt the light and vigorous con- 
dition of France with that of England, weak, and 


tive. But he may find himſelf in that reſpect, as 


ſinking under her burthens, he ſtates in his roth 


e, that France had raiſed L. 50.3 14. 378 ſterling 
y taxes within the ſeveral years from the year 1756 


to 1762 both incluſive. An Engliſhman muſt ſtand 


aghaſt at ſuch a repreſentation : to find France able 
to raiſe within the year ſums little inferior to all that 


| we were able even to borrow on intereſt with all 
the reſources of the greateſt and moſt eſtabliſhed 


credit in the world] Europe was filled with aftoniſh- 


ment 
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ment when they ſaw England borrow in one year 
twelve millions. It was thought, and very juſtly, 
no ſmall proof of national ſtrength and financial 
ſkill, to find a fund for the payment of the intereſt 


upon this ſum. The intereſt of this, computed 


— 


with the one per cent. annuities, amounted only to 
75 600.000 a year. This, I ſay, was thought a 
urpriſing effort even of credit. But this author 
talks, as of a thing not worth proving, and but 


juſt worth obſerving, that France in one year raiſed 


ſixteen times that ſum without borrowing, and 
continued to raiſe ſums not far from equal to it for 
ſeveral years together. Suppoſe ſome gs Hen- 
riques bad propoſed, in the year 1762, to pre- 
vent a perpetual charge on the nation by raiſing 
ten millions within the year. He would have been 
conſidered, not as a harſh financier, who laid an 
heavy hand on the public ; but as a poor viſionary, 
who had run mad on ſupplies and taxes. They 
who know that the whole land tax of England, at 
48. in the pound, raiſes but two millions; will not 
eaſily apprehend that any ſuch ſums as the author 
has conjured up can be raiſed even in the moſt opu- 
lent nations, France owed a large debt, and was 
incumbered with heavy eſtabliſhments, before that 
war. The author does not formally deny that ſhe 
borrowed ſomething in every year of -its continu- 
ance ; let him produce the funds for this aſtoniſhing 
annual addition to all her vaſt preceding taxes, an 
addition equal to the whole exciſe, cuſtoms, land 
and malt taxes of England taken together. 


Bur what muſt be the reader's aſtoniſhment, 
perhaps. his indignation, if he ſhould find that this 


great financier has fallen into the moſt unaccount- 


able of all errors, no leſs an error than that of 
miſtaking the identical ſums borrowed by France upon 
intereſt, for ſupplies raiſed within the year. Can is 
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hand on every one of her eſtabliſhments. Since 
the year 1763, there has been no operation of any 
conſequence on the French finances : and in this 
enviable condition is France at preſent with regard 
to her debt. 

E xRV body knows that the principal of the debt 
is but a name; the intereſt is the only thing which 
can diſtreſs a nation. Take this idea, which will 
not be diſputed, and compare the intereſt paid by 
England with that paid by France: | 


Intereſt paid by France, funded and 
unfunded, for perpetuity or on þ 6.500.000 
wi after the tax of 10 per _ 5 
Intereſt paid by England, as ſtated 
by the author, p. 27, ; 4p 
Intereſt paid by France exceeds that Z i 
paid by England, }£. 1. 900,000 


. — 


The author cannot complain, that I ſtate the in- 

tereſt paid by England as too low. He takes it 
himſelf as the extremeſt term. Nobody who knows 
any thing of the French finances will affirm 'that I 
ſtate the intereſt paid by that kingdom too high. It 
might be eaſily proved to amount to a great deal 
more: even this is near two millions above what is 


paid by England. ” 
THERE are three ſtandards to judge of the good 

condition of a nation with regard to its finances. 
1ſt, The relief of the people. 2d, The equality of 


ſupplies to eſtabliſhments. 3d, The ſtate of public 
credit. Try France on all theſe ſtandards. | 


ALTHOUGH our author very liberally adminiſters | 
relief to the 4 1 of France, its government has 


not been altog ſo gracious. Since the peace, 
| | | ihe 
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ſhe has taken off but a ſingle Vingtieme, or ſhilling 
in the pound, and ſome ſmall matter in the capi- 
tation. But, if the government has relieved them 
in one point, it has only burthened them the more 
heavily in another. The Taille, that grievous and 
deſtructive impoſition, which all their financiers la- 
ment, without being able to remove or to replace, 
has been augmented no leſs than 6 millions of 
livres, or 270.000 pounds Engliſh. A further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked 
of; and it is certainly neceſſary to their affairs: fo 
exceedingly remote from either truth or veriſimili- 
tude is the author's amazing aſſertion, that the bur- 
thens of France in the war were in a great meaſure 
temporary, and muſt be greatly diminiſhed by a few 
| Years of peace. 


In the next place, if the people of France are 
not lightened with taxes, fo neither is the ſtate diſ- 
burthened of charges. I ſpeak from very good 
information, that the annual income of that ſtate 
is at this day 30 millions of livres, or C. 1.350.000 
ſterling, ſhort of a proviſion for their ordinary 
peace eſtabliſhment ; ſo far are they from the at- 
tempt or even hope to diſcharge any part of the 
capital of their enormous debt. Indeed under ſuch 
extreme ſtraitneſs and diſtraction labours the whole 
body of their finances, ſo far does their charge 
outrun their ſupply in every particular, that no 
man, I believe, Who has conſidered their affairs 
with any degree of attention or information, but 
muſt hourly look for ſome extraordinary convul- 
ſion in that whole ſyſtem; the effect of which on 
France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 

conjecture. . | 
_I 


© A tax rated by the intendant in each generality on the 
[mg fortune of every perſon below the degree of a gen- 
eman, | 
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Ii the third point of view, their eredit. Let the 
reader caſt his eye on a table of the pticeoh French 
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not noble, have; their lands heavily, taxed; \Does 
he not know / that, Wing, brandy, ſoap, Fand. 
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cenſure the policy of taxes 7. the gonſi ETD 
only, 15 


of great luxurious tes. 
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1598, upon every! ox. leid in Smithiße eld, 5 
Lade ape, ais. N ng Ie 
wine, little better than Engliſh {mall beer, pays 20. 

a bottle. We indeed tax, Dur hegr; ut; the; 1 Impo- 
Saal beer is very far, from heavy. Ic no 
% 161,05 eee Dis „n tf to] atria Part 
1. Before che wtf it was fold to, or rather forced en Mꝭ oon- 
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part of England are eatables of any kind the ob- 
ject of taxation. In almoſt every other country in 
Europe they are exciſed, more or leſs. I have by 
me the ſtate of the revenues of many of the prin- 
cipal nations on the continent ; and, on comparing 
them with ours, I think I am fairly warranted to 
aſſert, that England is the moſt lightly taxed of any 
of the great ſtates of Europe. They whoſe unna- 
tural and ſullen joy ariſes from a contemplation of 
the diſtreſſes of their country will revolt at this po- 
ſition. But, if I am called upon, I will prove it 
beyond all poſſibility of diſpute ; even though this 
proof ſhould deprive: theſe gentlemen of the ſin- 
gular ſatisfaction of conſidering their country as 
undone ; and though the beſt civil government, 
the beſt conſtituted, and the beſt managed revenue 
that ever the world beheld, ſhould be thoroughly 
vindicated from their perpetual clamours and com- 
plaints. As to our neighbour and rival France, in 
addition to what I have here ſuggeſted, I ſay, and 
when the author chooſes formally to deny, 1 ſhall 

formally-prove it, that her ſubjects pay more than 
England, on a computation of the wealth of both 
countries; that her taxes are more injudiciouſly 
and more oppreſſively impoſed ; more vexatiouſly 
collected: come in a ſmaller proportion to the royal 
coffers, and are leſs applied by far to the public 
ſervice. I am not one of thoſe who chooſe to take 
the author's word for this happy and flouriſhing 
condition of the French finances, rather than at- 
tend to the changes, the violent puſhes, and the 
deſpair, of all her own financiers. Does he chooſe 
to be referred for the eaſy and happy condition of 
the ſubject in France to the ks. Spa of their 
own. parliaments, written with ſuch an eloquence, 
feeling, and energy, as I have not ſeen exceeded 
in any other writings ? The author may ſay, their 
complaints are exaggerated, and the effects of fac- 
tion. 
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tion. I anſwer, that they are the repreſentations 
of numerous, grave, and moſt reſpectable bodies 
of men, upon the affairs of their own country. 
But, allowing that diſcontent and faction may per- 
vert the judgment of ſuch yenerable bodies in 
France, we have as good a right to ſuppoſe that 
the ſame cauſes may full as probably have pro- 
duced from a private, however reſpectable perſon, 
that frightful, and, I truſt I have ſhewn, ground- 
_ repreſentation of our own affairs in Eng- 


Tuns author is fo conſcious of the dangerous ef- 
_ of that e that he —4 it => 
ceſſary, and very nec it 1s, to again 
thing He affures us, * he has not made that 
„ diſplay of the difficulties of his country, to ex- 
* poſe her counſels to the ridicule of other ſtates, 
or to provoke a vanquiſhed enemy to infult her; 
< nor to excite the peoples rage againſt their go- 
<< yernors, or ſink them into a deſpondency of the 
public welfare.” I readily admit this apology 
for his intentions. God forbid I ſhould: think any 
man capable of entertaining ſo execrable and 
fenſeleſs a deſign. The true cauſe of his drawing 
ſo ſhocking a picture is no more than this; and it 
ought rather to claim our pity than excite our in- 
dignation ; he finds himſelf out of te and 
this condition is intolerable to him. The ſame ſun 
which. gilds all nature, and exhilarates the whole 
creation, does not ſhine upon diſappointed am- 
bition. It is ſomething that rays out of darkneſs, 
and infpires nothing but gloom and melancholy. 
Men, in this deplorable ſtate of mind, find a com- 
fort in ſpreading. the contagion of their ſpleen. 
They find an advantage too; for it is a general 
popular error to imagine the loudeſt complainers 
for the public to be the W 
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fare If ſuch perſons can anſwer the ends of relief 
and profit to-themſelves, they. are apt 10 he care- 
leſs enough / about | either the means on thenconſeꝰ 
quences! if nt bug trot: — my g1niwolls 21d 
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ere ſuch a Ted. as, I believe, has hartt 
been „applicable; without) ſome exaggeration to 
the moſt! degenerate and an 1 
that evep exiſfed: Let this wien of things bęechm- 
pared with the proſſ Fa remedyi}whidh Herpro- 
poſes inthe: page flirecly; oppofiteand; thecſſubſe- 
a allobelieve no man hy ing could h- 
gined it poffible, except hon the fake of hurleſquing 


Ts a ſubjecti to:propoſe remedies! ſo, ridiculouſly: dii- 


Proportionite tp the evil; ſo full: of ungertainty in 
1 ion, and depending fon their ſuieceſs in 
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| heir: management. Letſub be ho thacagcownts 
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te tient of rule, and deſpiſing all authority. Go 
* vernment relaxed in every ſinew, and a corrupt 
<« ſelfiſh ſpirit pervading the whole. An opinion 
% of many, that the form of government is not 
worth contending for. No attachment in the 
„bulk of the people towards the conſtitution. No 
% reverence for the cuſtoms of our anceſtors. No 
attachment but to private intereſt, nor any zeal 
<« but for ſelfiſh gratifications. Trade and manu- 
« factures going to ruin. Great Britain in danger 
„ of becoming tributary to France, and the de- 
„ ſcent of the crown dependent on her pleaſure. 
“Ireland in caſe of a war to become a prey ts 
„ France; and Great Britain, unable to recover 
Ireland, cede it by treaty (the author never can 
< think of a treaty without making ceſſions), in 
« order to purchaſe peace for herſelf. The colo- 
& nies. left expoſed to the ravages of a domeſtic, 
or the conqueſt of a foreign enemy.” —Gloomy 
enough, God knows. The author well obſerves, © 
that a mind not totally devoid of feeling cannot look upon 
| fuch a proſpeft without horror ; and an heart capable 
of humanity muſt be unable to bear its description. 
He ought to have added, that no man of common 
diſcretion ought to have exhibited-it to the public, 
125 were true; or of common honeſty, if it were 
Bur now for the comfort; the day- ſtar which 
is to ariſe in our hearts; the author's grand ſcheme 
for totally reverſing this diſmal ſtate of things, 
and making us happy at home and reſpected 

* abroad, formidable in war and flouriſhing in 
Ix this great work he proceeds with a facility 
equally aſtoniſhing and pleaſing. Never was finan- 
cier leſs _— burthen of eftabliſh- 
YR = ments, . 
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ro laſt years as given by the author himſelf, and 
laſtly the new project of his political millennium: 
Plan of eftabliſhment for 1764, as} ; 1 
by Confiderations, p. 43, gan ee 


Medium of 1767 and 1768, as by 


State of the Nation, p. 29 and 30, 3-9 19-375 


' Preſent peace eſtabliſhment, as by | - 
_ the project in State of the Na- P 3.468.161 


N 4 
II is not from any thing our author has any 


Where ſaid,” that you are enabled to find the 


ground, much leſs the juftification, of the immenſe . 
difference between | theſe ſeveral ſyſtems; you 
muſt compare them yourſelf, article by article, 
no very pleaſing employment, by the way, to com- 
pare the agreement or diſagreement of two chi- 
meras, I now only ſpeak of the compariſon of 
his own two projects. As to the latter of them, 
it differs from the former, by having ſome of the 
articles diminiſhed, and others encreaſed. * I find 
the chief article of reduction ariſes from the 'ſmaller 
deficiency of land and malt, and of the annuity 


funds, which he brings down to J. 295.561 in his 


new eſtimate, from . 502.400, which he had 
allowed for thoſe articles in the Confiderations. 
With this reduction, owing, as it muſt be, merely 
to a ſmaller deficiency of funds, he has nothing 
at all to do. It can be no work and no ent 4 


his. But with regard to the encreaſe, the matter is 


very different. It is all his own; the public is 
loaded (for any thing we can ſee to the contrary) 
entirely gratis. The chief articles of the f encreaſe 


The figures in the Conſiderations are wrong eaſt up ; it 
mould be 4 3.608.700. | 


* Confid. p. 43. St. of N. p. 33. L Ibid. 
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are on the navy, and on the army and ordnance 
extraordinaries ; the navy being eſtimated in his 
State of the Nation {,. 50.000 a year more, and the 
army and ordnance extraordinaries J. 40.000 more, 
than he had thought proper to allow for them in 
that eſtimate in his Confiderations, which he makes 
the foundation of his preſent project. He has given 
no ſort of reaſon, ſtated no fort of neceſſity, for 
this additional allowance, either in the one article 
or the other. What is ſtill ſtronger, he admits that 
his allowance for the army and ordnance extras is 
too great, and expreſsly refers you to the Con- 
federations ; n where, far from giving Z. 75.000 
a year to that ſervice, as the State of the Na- 
tion has done, the author apprehends his own 
ſcanty proviſion of L. 35.000 to be by far too con- 
ſiderable, and thinks it may well admit of further 

reductions. ® Thus, according to his own princi- 
© os 'ples, 

n The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34, informs us, 
that the ſum of L. 75.000, allowed by him for the extras of the 
army and ordnance, is far leſs than was allowed for the ſame 
ſervice in the years 1767 and 1768. It is fo undoubtedly, 
and by at leaſt 4 200.000. He ſees that he cannot abide by 
the plan of the Conſiderations in this point, nor is he willing 
wholly to give it up. Such an enormous difference as that be- 
tween . * and C. 300.000 puts him to a ſtand. Should 
he adopt the latter plan of encreaſed expence, he muſt then 
confeſs, that he had, on a former occaſion, egregiouſly trifled 
with the public ; at the ſame time all his future promiſes of 
reduction muſt fall to the ground. If he ſtuck to the C. 35. ooo, 
he was ſure that every one muſt expect from him ſome account 
how this monſtrous charge came to continue ever ſince the war, 
when it was clearly unneceffary ; how all thoſe ſucceſſions of 
miniſters (his own included) came to pay it ; and why his great 
friend in parliament, and his partizans without doors, came 
not to purſue to ruin, at leaſt to utter ſhame, the authors of ſo 


| groundleſs and ſcandalous a profuſion. In this ſtrait he took a 
middle way; and, to come nearer the real ſtate of the ſervice, 


de outbid the Conſiderations, at one ſtroke, C. 49.0003 at the 


# 


1 
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ples, this great economiſt falls into a vicious pro- 


_ digality ; and is as far in his eſtimate from a con- 


filtency with his own principles as with the real na- 
ture of the ſervices | „ 
_ ST1LL, however, his preſent eſtabliſhment differs 
from its archetype of 1764, by being, though 


raiſed in particular parts, upon the whole about 


65 141,000 ſmaller. It is improved, he tells 7 
y the experience of the two laſt years. One would 
have concluded that the peace eſtabliſhment of 
theſe two years had been leſs than that of 1964, in 
order to ſuggeſt to the author his improvements, 
which 0 him to reduce it. But how does 
that turn out ? 4 5 


Peace eſtabliſhment 1969 and * 1765, 301 % 


medium, 


Ditto, eftimate in the Conſiderations e 


for 1764, 
Difference, e 


A vaſt encreaſe inſtead of diminution. The expe- 
rience then of the two laſt years ought naturally 
to have given the idea of an heavier eftabliſh- 
ment; but this writer is able to diminiſh by en- 
creaſing, and to draw the effects of ſubtraction 
from the operations of addition, By . 

6 1 BY ſe 


ſame time he hints to you, that you may expect ſome benefit 


_ alſo from the original plan. But the author of the Conſidera- 


tions will not ſuffer him to eſcape ſo. He has pinned him 
down to his C. 35.000; for that is the ſum he has choſen, not. 
as What he thinks will probably be required, but as making 

the moſt ample allowance for every poſſible contingency. See 
that author, p. 42 and 43, : CEE 

o He has done great injuſtice to the eſtabliſhment of 1768 ; 


* 


but J have not here time for this diſcuſſion ; nor is it neceſſary 


to this argument, 
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theſe new powers, he may certainly do whatever 
he pleaſes. : He is indeed moderate enough in the 
uſe of them, and condeſcends to ſettle his eftabliſh- 
ments at C. 3.468.161 a year. 5 | 
 Howevex, he has not yet done with it; he has 
further ideas of faving, and new reſources of re- 
venue. Theſe additional ſavings are principally 
two: 1ſt, Ut is to be hoped, ſays he, ? that the ſum 
of C. 250.000 (which in the eſtimate he allows 
for the deficiency of land and malt) will be leſs by 
2d, Tryar the ſum of L. 20.000 allowed for the 
Foundling Hoſpital, and J. 1.800 for American 
Surveys, will ſoon ceaſe to be neceſſary, as the ſer- 
vices will be compleated. _ | vr 2) - 7 
Wuar follows with regard to the reſources, is 
very well worthy of the reader's attention. Of 
< this eſtimate, ſays he, upwards of . 300.000 
<< will be for the plantation ſervice ; and that ſum, 
„ hope, the people of Ireland and the colonies 


& might be induced to take off Great Britain, and 
| : „ 
* In making up this account, he falls into a ſurprizing 
error of arithmetic. * The deficiency of the mogen in the 
« year 1754 and 1755, when it was at 28. amounted to no 
© more, on a medium, than LF. 40.372; to which, if we add 
i half the ſum, it will give us C. 79.058 as the peace defici- 


« ency at 38.” 
—_ i. Tits 16957 23-5 1 49 372 
Reſult, | C. 74.058 


Which he makes C. 79.058. This is indeed in disfavour of 
his argument ; but we ſhall ſee that he has ways, by other 
. of reimburſing himſelf. . 

F. 34. | 


* P. 3. 
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5 gefray between them, in the proportion of 
6 5 200.000 by the colonies, and g. 100.009 by 
5 Ireland.“ 55 0 | 


SUCH is the whole of this mighty ſcheme. Take 
his reduced eſtimate, and his further reductions, 

and his reſources all together, and the reſult will 
be: He will certainly lower the proviſion made for 
the navy. He will cut off largely (God knows 
what or how) from the army and ordnance extra- 
ordinaries: i He may be expefted to cut off more. 
He hopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will 
be leſs than uſual ; and he hopes that America and 
Ireland might be mduced to take off £, 300.000 of 
our annual charges. 


Ir any one of theſe Hopes, Mights, Inſinua- 
tions, Expectations, and Inducements, ſhould fail 
him, there will be a formidable gaping breach in 
his whole project. If all of them ſhould fail, he 
has left the nation without a glimmering of hope 
in this thick night of terrors which he has thought 
fit to ſpread about us, If every one of them, 
which, attended with ſucceſs, would ſignify any 
thing to our revenue, can have no effect but to add 
to our diſtractions and dangers, we ſhall” be if 
poſſible in a ftill worſe condition from his projects 
GA than he repreſents us from our original diſ- 
orders. SG, d | 


Beyors we examine into the conſequence of 
theſe ſchemes, and the probability of theſe ſavings, 
let us ſuppoſe them all real and all ſafe, and then 
ſee what it is they amount to, and how he reaſons 


on them; 


Dieficiency 
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Deficiency on land and malt, leſs by £3 
Foundling Hoſpital,  __ 20.000 
American Surveys, = 20/2518 fas 
by 58.800 


This is the amount of the only articles of ſaving 
he ſpecifies; and yet he chooſes to aſſert * © that 
„ we may venture on they credit of them to re- 
4 duce the ſtanding expences of the eftimate 
(from LF. 3.468.161) to L. 3.300.000,” that is, 
for a faving of C. 58.000, he is not aſhamed to 
take credit for a defalcation from his own ideal 
eſtabliſhment in a ſum of no leſs than F. 168.161 
Suppoſe even that we were to take up the eſtimate 
of 85 Conſiderations (which is however aban- 
doned in the State of the Nation), and reduce his 

. 75. 000 extraordinaries to the original C. 35.000. 

ill all theſe ſavings joined together give us but 
L. 98.000 ; that is, near Z. 79.000 ſhort of the cre- 
dit he calls for, and for which he has neither given 
any reaſon, nor furniſhed any data whatſoever for 
others to reaſon upon. - | | 


Suck are his ſavings, as operating on his own 
roject of a peace eſtabliſhment. Let us now con- 
der them as they affect the exiſting eſtabliſhment 

and our actual ſervices. He tells us, the ſum al- 
lowed in his eſtimate for the navy is © . 69.321 
& leſs than the grant for that ſervice in 1767 ; but 
in that grant . 30.000 was included for the pur- 
„ chaſe of hemp, and a ſaving of about C. 25.000 
% was made in that year.“ The author has got 
ſome ſecret in arithmetic. Theſe two ſums put 
together amount, in the ordinary way of com- 
puting, to C, 55.000, and not to L. 69,321, On 

| "V2 what 
F. 43. 
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what principle has he choſen to take credit for 
C. 14.32 1 more? To what this ſtrange inaccuracy 
is owing, I cannot poſſibly comprehend ; nor is it 
very material, where the logic is fo bad, and the 
policy fo erroneous, whether the arithmetic be juſt 
or otherwiſe. But in a ſcheme for making this 
nation happy at home and reſpected abroad, 
“ formidable in war and flouriſhing in peace,” it is 
ſurely a little unfortunate for us, that he has 
picked out the Navy, as the very firſt object of his 
ceconomical experiments. Of all the public ſer- 
vices, that of the navy is the one in which tamper- 
ing may be of the greateſt danger, which can 
worſt be fupplied upon an emergency, and of 
which any 9 draws after it the longeſt and 


heavieſt train of conſequences. I am far from ſay- _ 
ing, that this or any ſervice ought not to be con- 


ducted with ceconomy.. But I will never ſuffer 
the ſacred name of ceconomy to be beſtowed upon 
arbitrary defalcation of charge. The author tells 
us himſelf, that to ſuffer the navy to rot in 
harbour for want of repairs. and marines, would 
*© be to invite deſtruction.” It would be ſo. When 
the author talks therefore of ſavings on the navy 
eſtimate, it is incumbent on him to let us know, 
not what ſums he will cut off, but what branch of 
that ſervice he deems ſuperfluous. Inſtead of put- 
ting us off with unmeaning generalities, he ought 
to have ſtated what naval force, what naval works, 
and what naval ſtores, with the loweſt eſtimated 
expence, are neceſſary to keep our marine in a 
condition commenſurate to its great ends. And 
this too not for the contracted and deceitful ſpace 
of a ſingle year, but for ſome reaſonable term. 
Every body knows that many charges cannot be in 
their nature regular or annual. In the year 1767 a 
ſtock of hemp, & c. was to be laid in; that charge 
intermits, but it does not end. Other charges of 
| 0 


— 
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other kinds take their place. Great works are now 
carrying on at Portſmouth, but not of greater 
magnitude than utility ; and they muſt be provided 
for. A year's eſtimate is therefore no juſt idea at 
all of a permanent peace ettabliſhment. Had the 
author opened this matter upon theſe plain princi- 
les, a judgment might have been formed, how 
far he had contrived to reconcile national defence 

with public ceconomy. Till he has done it, thoſe 
who had rather depend on any man's reaſon than 
the greateſt man's authority will not give him cre- 

dit on this head, for the ſaving of a fingle ſhilling. 
As to thoſe ſavings which are already made, or in 
courſe of being made, whether right or wrong, he 
has nothing at all to do with them ; they can be no 
part of his project, conſidered as a plan of refor- 
mation. -I greatly fear that the error has not lately 
been on the fide of profuſion, os 


AnorTHeR head is the ſaving on the Army and 
Ordnance extraordinaries, particularly in the Ame- 
rican branch. What or how much reduction may 
be made, none of us, I believe, can with any 

fairneſs pretend to ſay; very little, I am con- 
vinced, The ftate of America is extremely un- 
ſettled ; more troops have been ſent thither ; new 
_ diſpoſitions have been made; and this augmenta- 
tion of number, and change of diſpoſition, has 
rarely, I believe, the effect of leſſening the bill for 
extraordinaries, Which, if not this year, yet in the 
next we muſt certainly feel. Care has not been 


wanting to introduce ceconomy into that part of 


the ſervice, The author's great friend has made, 
I admit, ſome regulations; his immediate fucceſlors 
have made more and better, This part will be 
handled more ably and more minutely at another 
time : but no one can cut down this bill of extra- 
ordinaries at his pleaſure. The author has given 


© 
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us nothing, but his word, for any certain or conſi- 
_  derable reduction; and this we ought to be the 
more cautious in taking, as he has promiſed great 
favings in his Confiderations, which he has not choſen 
to abide by in his State of the Nation. i” 
Or this head alſo of the American extraordina- 
ries, he can take credit for nothing. As to his 
next, the leſſening of the deficiency of the land 
and malt tax, particularly of the malt tax; any 
perſon the leaſt converſant in that ſubject cannot 
avoid a ſmile. This deficiency arifes from charge 
of collection, from anticipation, and from defective 
produce. What has the author ſaid on the re- 
duction of any head of this deficiency upon the 
land tax? On theſe points he is abſolutely ſilent. 
As to the deficiency on the malt tax, which is 
chiefly owing to a defeCtive produce, he has, and 
can have, nothing to propoſe. If this deficiency 
ſhould be leſſened by the encreaſe of malting in 
any years more than others (as it is a greatly fluc- 
tuating object), how much of this obligation ſhall 
we owe to this author's miniſtry ? will it not be the 
caſe under any adminiſtration ? muff it not go to 
the general ſervice of the year, in ſome way, or 
other, let the finances be in whoſe hands they will? 
But why take credit for ſo extremely reduced a 
deficiency at all? I can tell him, he has no rational 
ground for it in the produce of the year 1767; and 
I ſuſpect will have full as little reaſon from the 
oduce of the year 1768. That june pate 
indeed become greater, and the deficiency of courſe 
will be leſs. It may too be far otherwiſe. A fair 
and judicious financier will not, as this writer has 
done, for the ſake of making out a ſpecious ac- 
count, ſelect a favourable year or two, at remote 
riods, and ground his calculations on thoſe. 


Ia 1768 he will not take the deficiencies of 1753 
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and 1754 for his ſtandard. Sober men have hi- 
therto (and muſt continue this courſe to preſerve 
this character) taken indifferently the mediums of 
the years immediately preceding. But a perſon 
who has a ſcheme from which he promiſes much to 
the public ought to be ſtill more cautious; he 
ſhould ground his ſpeculation rather on the loweſt 

mediums ; becauſe all new ſchemes are known to 
be ſubject to ſome defect or failure not foreſeen ; 
and which therefore every prudent propoſer will be 
ready to allow for, in order to lay his foundation 
as low and as ſolid as poſſible. Quite contrary is 
the practice of ſome politicians. They firſt pro- 
poſe ſavings, which they well know cannot be 
made, in order to get a reputation for ceconomy. 
In due time they aſſume another, but a different 
method, by providing for the ſervice they had be- 
fore cut off or ſtraitened, and which they can then 
very eaſily prove to be neceſſary. In the fame 
ſpirit they raiſe magnificent ideas of revenue on 
unds which they know to be inſufficient. After- 
wards, who can blame them, if they do not ſatisfy 
the public defires? They are great artificers ; but 
they cannot work without materials. 


Tuxsx are ſome of the little arts of great ſtateſ- 
men. To ſuch we leave them, and follow where 
the author leads us, to his next reſource, the 
Foundling-hoſpital. Whatever particular virtue 
there is in the mode of this ſaving, there ſeems to 
be nothing at all new, and indeed nothing won- 
derfully important in it. The ſum annually voted 
for the ſupport of the Foundling-hoſpital has been 
in a former parliament limited to the eſtabliſhment 
of the children then in the hoſpital. When they 
are apprenticed, this proviſion will ceaſe. It will 
therefore fall in more or leſs at different times; 
and will at length ceaſe entirely. But, until it 
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does, we cannot reckon upon it as the ſaving on 
the eſtabliſhment of any given year: nor can any 
one conceive how the author comes to mention 
this, any more than ſome other articles, as a part of 
a new plan of ceconomy which is to retrieve our 
affairs. This charge will indeed ceaſe in its own 
time. But will no other ſucceed to it? Has he 
ever known the public free from ſome contingent 
charge, either for the juſt ſupport of royal dignity, 
or for national magnificence, or for public charity, 
or for public ſervice ? does he chooſe to flatter his 
readers that no ſuch will ever return? or does he in 
| good earneſt declare, that let the reaſon, or neceſ- 
ity, be what they will, he is reſolved not to pro- 
vide for ſuch ſervices ? 2 00 „ ar 
ANoTHER reſource of ceconomy yet remains, 
for he gleans the field very cloſely, C. 1.800 for the 
American ſurveys. Why what. ſignifies a diſpute 
about trifles ? he ſhall have it. But while he is 
carrying it off, I ſhall juſt whiſper in his ear, that 
neither the ſaving that is allowed, nor that which is 
| doubted of, can at all belong to that future propoſ- 
ed adminiſtration, whoſe touch is to cure all our 
evils. Both the one and the other belong equally 
(as indeed all the reſt do) to the preſent admini- 
ftration, to any adminiſtration ;* becauſe they are 
the gift of time, and not the bounty of the ex- 
chequer. Sag W bh: ; * B 
InAvE now done with all the minor preparatory 
parts of the author's ſcheme, the ſeveral articles of 
ſaving which he propoſes. At length comes. the 
capital operation, his new reſources. Three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year from America and 
Ireland. —Alas ! alas! if that too ſhould fail us, 
what will become of this poor undene nation? 
The author, in a tone of great humility, hopes 
they may be induced to pay it. Well, if that be 
5 | - 
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all, we may hope ſo too: and for any light he is 

| pleaſed to give us into the ground of this hope, 
and the ways and means of this inducement, here 
is a ſpeedy end both of the queſtion and the re- 

venue. | 5 


Ir is the conſtant cuſtom of this author, in all 
his writings, to take it for granted, that he has 
given you a revenue, whenever he can point out to 
you where you may have money, if you can con- 
trive how to get at it; and this ſeems to be the 
maſter- piece of his financial ability. I think how- 
ever, in his way of proceeding, he has behaved 
rather like an harſh ſtep-dame, than a kind nurſing 
mother to his country, Why ſtop at L. 300.000 ? 
If his ſtate of things be at all founded, America 
and Ireland are much better able to pay L. 600.000, 
than we are to ſatisfy ourſelves with half that ſum. 
However, let us forgive him this one inſtance of 
tenderneſs towards Ireland and the colonies. | 


Hz ſpends a aſt deal of time, in an endea- 
vour to prove, that Ireland is able to bear greater 
impoſitions. He is of opinion, that the poverty of 
the lower claſs of people there is, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to a want of judicious taxes; that a 
land tax will enrich | her tenants ; that taxes are 
paid in England which are not paid there; that the 
colony trade is encreaſed above L. 100.000 ſince 
the peace; that ſhe. ought to have further indul- 
gences in that trade; and ought to have further pri 

vileges in the woollen manufacture. From theſe 
premiſes, of what ſhe has, what ſhe has not, and 
. what ſhe.ought to have, he infers that Ireland will 

contribute ,. 100.000, towards the extraordinaries 
of the American eſtabliſhment. 5 
I 8H ALL make no objections whatſoever, logical 
or financial, to this.reaſoning : many occur; but 


po they 
3 39» 


— oct ———_. 
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they would lead me from my purpoſe, from which 
I do not intend to be diverted, becauſe it ſeems to 
me of no ſmall importance. It will be juſt enough 
to hint, what I dare ſay many readers have before 
obſerved, that when any man propoſes new taxes 
in a country with which he is not perſonally con- 
verſant by reſidence or office, he ought to lay open 
its ſituation much more minutely and critically than 


this author has done, or than perhaps he is able to 


do. He ought not to content himſelf with ſaying 
that a ſingle article of her trade is encreaſed 
L. 100.000 a year; he ought, if he argues from 


the encreaſe of trade to the encreaſe of taxes, to 


ſtate the whole trade, and not one branch of trade 
only; he ought to enter fully into the ſtate of its 
remittances, and the courſe of its exchange ; he 
ought likewiſe to examine whether all its eſtabliſh- 
ments are encreaſed or diminiſhed ; and whether it 
incurs or diſcharges debt annually. But I paſs over 
all this; and am content to aſk a few plain queſ- 


Dons the author then ſeriouſly mean to propoſe 


in parliament a land tax, or any tax for C. 100.000 


a year upon Ireland? if he does, and if fatally, by 
his temerity and our weakneſs, he ſhould ſucceed ; 
then I fay he will throw the whole empire from one 
end of it to the other into mortal convulſions. What 
is it that can ſatisfy the furious and perturbed mind 
of this man ; is it not enough for him that ſuch 
projects have alienated our colonies from the mo- 
ther country, and not to propoſe violently to tear 
our ſiſter kingdom alſo from our ſide, and to con- 
vince every dependent part of the empire, that, 
when a little money is to be raiſed, we have no fort 
of regard to their ancient cuſtoms, their opinions, 
their circumſtances, or their affections? He has 
however a douceur for Ireland in his pocket; 1 
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fits in trade, by opening the woollen manufacture 
to that nation. A very right idea in my opinion; 

but not more ſtrong in reaſon, than likely to be 
* by the moſt powerful and moſt violent of 
; prejudices and popular paſſions. , Firſt, a 
4 fire | is — kindled by his ſchemes of taxation 
in America; he then propoſes one which will ſet 
all Ireland in a blaze; and his way of quenching 


both is by a plan which may. kindle F ten 
times a greater flame in Britain. 5 


Wirt the author pledge bimelk, Pendel ts 
bs propoſal of ſuch a tax, to carry this enlarge 
ment of the Triſh trade; if he does not, then the 
tax will be certain; the benefit will be leſs than 

roblematical. In this view, his coinpenſation to 

eland vaniſhes i into ſmoke ; the tax; to their re- 
judices, will appear ftark' naked in the light'6f an 
act of arbitrary power and oppreſſion. But, if he 
| ſhould propoſe the benefit and tax Eee then 
the people of Ireland, a very high and ſpirited | peo- 
PE „ would think it the worſt bargain in the World. 
Abe would look upon the one 1 wholly vitiated 
d poiſoned by the other; and, if they could not 
de ſeparated, would infallibly reſiſt hem both ko- 
gether. Here would be 5 indeed, amounting 
to an handſome ſum ; /. 100. 00 very effettually 
voted, and paſſed through the beſt and moſt au- 
thentic forms; but how to be collected? This is 
his perpetual manner. One of his projects depends 
for ſucceſs upon another project, and this 'upon-a 
_ third, all of them equally viſionary: His finance 
is like the Indian philoſophy; his Earth is poiſed on 
the horns of a Bull, his Bull ſtands on an Elephant, 
his Elephant; is fupported by- 4 „Lee ; and be o· on 


Ir Ver. | 


As to his 1 & 200.000. a year, JR is 


ſatisfied to repeat grave Ys © as he has done an hun- 
6 deb 
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dred times before, that the Americans are — — 

pay it. Well, and what then F does he 1a 

any part of his plan how they may — to 
y n, without plunging ourſelves into calamities 

that tenfold the propoſed benefit ? or 

does he GE ry y ny bn to ſubmit 


. all conſiderations ? Nothing ks k. To the Ramp 
| act, whatever its excellencies may be, I think he 
will not in reality recur, or even chooſe to aſſert 
that he means to do fo, in cal his 1 Tl wean 

come again into power. e does, I wi 
| . friends of that miniſter will 


ing i 
e Set og EE renders 
= NET er ooh when port duties, 
85 large:a. fund of revenue in almoſt countries, 
are ag this caſe, not only im- 
proper, but However, he has here 
Pretty well 1 1 0 
e hardly to be reſumed. Port d 
eluevous.; Exciſcs, I believe, he will e tank 
youls the Solent. (if any revenue ſho 
in America. Land ene 
| n went dene, he will not di- 
rectly propoſe, e he has thought again and 
again on the ſubject. Indeed he very readily re- 


Rl 
not 


. 
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improper for America 7 becauſe; he obſerves, 


-— eady raiſe moſt of their taxes internally, 


— £3 this tax. A moſt curious reaſon truly] 


becauſe their lands are already heavil burthened, 
he thinks it right to burthen them fill r. But 
he will reeollect, for ſurely he cannot be igrbrant 
of it, that the lands of America are not, as in 
England, let at a rent certain in money, and there- 
fore cannot, - — ws be tabeg at a certain pound 
rate. They value them in groſs ameng then- 

ſelves; and none but themſelves in 5 ſeveral 
diſtriets can value em. Without their hearty 


concurrence and ce-peratien, it is evident, we 


cannot advance a ſtep in the aſſeſſing or eblledng 
any op tax. As to the taxes which in ſome 
plces the Americans pay b 
| duties of regulation”: are mall; an 
to we gt them, notwithſtanding the ſecret vir- 
tues of a land tax, would be the thoft effeftual 
means of preventing that cultivation they are in- 
_ tended to] Proe. ” Beſides, the whole 2 18 
heavily it fue already for land taxes and 
1 hey have teren ile x of nn 
e different vinces, E 920 ir lever 
N * dee In New Bi 


br and caprtations. Such is the 

many others. It is obvious that age, 

aſſiſted by the colonies thernſelves, cannot take 1 

much 4 2 ſingle ſtep in this mode of ta tation. 

Then what tax is it he eil impoſe? Why, after all 

A Ka wen ſpeeches and vritings of his faction for 
s, after all the ,vain expectations 


which they have ae held out to a kite ih ublic,, this 


their great advocate, after wok the fubje& every 
way, after 1 pon himſelf in lh pita, after 
knocking at every door, is oblig y to aban- 


, 
* 
5 


don every mode of taxation Sed Ht in — 
| IS" © He 


y the 8 


eſt part of their revenije is i. Fed WE 


ſelves to ſettle 
dooms-da 
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He thinks” it the beſt method for parliament to 


impoſe the ſum, and reſerve the account to: itſelf, 


leaving the mode of taxation to the colonies. But 
how and in what proportion? what does the author 
fay ? O, not a fingle ſyllable on this the moſt ma- 
terial part of the whole queſtion. Will he, in par- 
kament, undertake to ſettle the proportions of ſuch 
payments from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer 
than fix and twenty different countries, varying in 
almoft every poſſible circumſtance one from ano—-— 
ther? if he does, I tell him, he adjourns his reve- 
nue to a very long day. If he leaves it to them- 

theſe proportions, he adjourns it to 


Tux what does he get by this method on the 


fide of acquieſcence ? will the 2 of America 

reliſh this courſe, of giving and granting and ap- 
plying their money, the better becauſe their aſſem- 
blies are made commiſſioners of the taxes? This 
is far worſe than all his former projects; for here, 
if the aſſemblies ſhall refuſe, or delay, or be neg- 
ligent, or fraudulent, in this new-impoſed duty, 
we are wholly without remedy; and neither our 


ecuſtom-houſe officers, nor our troops, nor our 


armed ſhips, can be of the leaſt uſe in the col- 
lection. No idea can be more contemptible (I will 
not call it an oppreſſive one, the harfhneſs is loſt in 
the folly) than that of propoſing to get any revenue 
from the Americans but by their Zeſt and moſt 
chearful conſent. - Moft monied men know their 
own. intereſt right well; and are as able as an 
financier, in the valuation of rifks. Yet I think 
this financier will - ſcarcely find that adventurer | 
hardy enough, at any premium, to advance a ſhil- 
ling upon a. vote of ſuch taxes. Let him name 
the man, or ſet of men, that would do it, This 
Sm” as or ob 0X 


&- 
A 
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is the only proof of the value of revenues; what 
would an intereſted man rate them at? His ſub- 
ſeription would be at ninety- nine per cent. diſcount 
the very firſt day of its opening. Here is our only 
national ſecurity from ruin ; a ſecurity upon which 
no man in his ſenſes would venture a ſhilling of his 
fortune. Yet he puts down thoſe articles as gravely 
in his ſupply for his peace eſtabliſhment, -as if the 
money had been all fairly lodged in the exchequer : 


American revenue, = | - = © 200,000 
D/ ·˙- 4 . | or RD 


Very handſome indeed! but if ſupply is to be got 
in ſuch a manner, farewell the lucrative myſtery 
of finance ! If you are to be credited for ſavings, 
without ſhewing how, why, or with what ſafety, 
they are to be made; and for revenues, without 
ſpecifying on what articles, or by what means, or 
at what expence, they are to be collected; there is 
not a clerk in a public office who may not out- 
bid this author, or his friend, for the department 
of chancellor of the exchequer; not an apprentice 
in the city, that will not ſtrike out, with the ſame 
| advantages, the ſame, or a much larger, plan of 
Ji. of 

HRE is the whole of what belongs to the au- 
thor's ſcheme for ſaving us from impending de- 
ſtruction. Take it even in its moſt favourable 
point of view, as a thing within poſſibility ; and 
imagine what muſt be the wiſdom of this gentle- 
man, or his opinion of ours, who could firſt think 
of repreſenting this nation in ſuch a ſtate, as no 
friend can look upon but with horror, and ſearce 
an enemy without compaſſion, and afterwards of 
diverting himſelf with ſuch inadequate, impracti- 


cable, 
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cable, puerile methods for our relief? If theſe had 
been the dreams of ſome unknown, unnamed, and 
nameleſs writer, they would excite no alarm; their 
Peakneſs had been an antidote to their malignity. 
But as they are univerfally believed to be written 
by the hand, or, what amounts to the ſame thing, 
under the immediate direction, of a perſon who has 
been in the management of the higheſt affairs, and 
may ſoon he in the ſame ſituation, I think it is not 
to be reckoned amongſt our greateſt conſolations, 
that the yet remaining power of this kingdom is to 
be employed in an attempt to realize notions 
that are at once. ſo -frivolous, and ſo full of 
danger. That conſideration will juſtify me in 
awelling a little longer on the difficulties of the na- 
tion, and the ſolutions of our author, 


In then perſuaded that he cannot be in the 
leaft alarmed about our ſituation, let his outcry be 
what he pleaſes. I will give him a reaſon for my 
opinion, which, I think, he cannot diſpute. - 


pe * * - 


that he beſtows upon the nation, which it does not 


_ 
f 22 


poſſeſs without him, and ſuppoſing it all ſure mo- 
ney, amounts to no more than a ſum of g. 300.000 
a year, This, he thinks, will do the buſineſs com- 
pleatly, and render us flouriſhing at home, and re- 
ſpectable abroad. If the option | 2005 glory and 
ſhame, if our ſalvation or deſtruction, depended 
on this fam, it is impoſſible that he ſhould have 
been achive, and made a merit of that activity, in 
taking off a ſhilling in the pound of the land tax, 
which came up to his 2 — and up- 
wards of , fοοο more, By this manceuvre, 

he left our trade, navigation, and manufactures, 
on the verge of deſtruction, our finances in ruin, 
our credit expiring, Ireland on the point of being 
geded to France, the colonies of being torn to 
Pieces, the ſucceſſion of the crown at the mercy of 
| | our 
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our great rival, and the kingdom itſelf on the very 
point of becoming tributary to that haughty power. 
All this for want of {. 300.000; for I defy: the 
reader to point out any other revenue, or any other 
preciſe and defined ſcheme of politics, which he 
aſſigns for our redemptioon. ee 
uno that two things may be ſald in his de- 
fenee, as bad reaſons are always at hand in an in- 
different cauſt; that he was not fure the money 
would: be applied as he thinks it ought to be, by 
the preſent miniſters, I think as ill of them as he 
_ does to the full. They have done very near as 
much miſchief as they can do, to a conſtitution ſo 
robuſt as tlis is. Nothing can make them more 
dangerous; but that, as they are already in general 
compoſed of his diſciples and inſtruments; they 
may add to the public calamity of their own mea- 
ſures, the adoption of his projects. But be the mi- 
niſters what they may; the author knows that they 
could not avoid ing this C. 450.000 to the 
ſervice of the eſtabliſnment, as faithfully as he, or 
any other miniſter, could do. I ſay they could 
not avoid it, and have no merit at all for the ap- 
plication. But ſuppofing that they ſnould greatly 
miſmanage this revenue. Here is a good deal of 
room for miſtake and prodigality before you come 
to the edge of ruin. The difference between the 
amount of that real and his imaginary revenue is, 
L. 10.0 a year, at leaſt; a tolerable ſum: for 

them to play with: this might compenſate the dif- 
ference between the author's œconomy and their 
profuſion; and ſtill, notwithſtanding their vices 
and ignorance, the nation might be ſaved. The 
author ought alſo to recollect, that a 2 man 
would hardly deny, even to the worſt of miniſters, 
the means of doing their duty; eſpecially in a criſis 
when our being depended on ſupplying them 3 

N r | e 
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ſome means or other, In ſuch a caſe, their penury 
of mind, in diſcovering reſources, would make it 
rather the more neceſſary, not to ſtrip ſuch poor 
providers of the little ſtock they had in hand. 


Bxsiprs, here is another ſubject of diſtreſs, and 
a very ſerious one, which puts us again to a ſtand. 
The author may poſſibly not come into power (I 
only ſtate the poſſibility): he may not always con- 
tinue in it; and if the contrary to all this ſnould 
fortunately for us happen, what inſurance on his 
life can be made for a ſum adequate to his loſs ? 
Then we are thus unluckily ſituated, that the 
chance of an American and Iriſh revenue of 
75 300.000, to be managed by him, is to ſave us 
us 


om ruin two or three years hence at beſt, to make 
happy at home and glorious abroad ; and the 
actual poſſeſſion of G. 450.000 Engliſh taxes cannot 
ſo much as protract our ruin without him. So we 
are ſtaked on four chances; his power, its perma- 
nence, the ſucceſs of his projects, and the duration 
of his life. Any one of theſe failing, we are gone. 
Propria hac fi dona fuiſſent ! This is no unfair repre- 
ſentation ; ultimately all hangs on his life, becauſe, 
in his account of every ſet of men that have held or 
ſupported adminiſtration, .he finds neither virtue 
nor ability in any but himſelf. Indeed he pays 
(through their meaſures). ſome. compliments to 


Lord Bute and Lord Deſpenſer. But to the latter, 


this is, I . r but a civility to old acquaint- 
ance: to | 
We may therefore fairly ſay, that our only hope is 


his life; and he has, to make it the more ſo, taken 


care to cut off any reſource which we poſleſſed in- 
dependent of him. e nents 
Ix the next place it may be faid, to excuſe any 
appearance of inconſiſtency between the author's 
actions ard his declarations, that he thought it 
| | gt 


former, a little ſtroke of politics, 
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right to relieve the landed intereſt, and lay the bur- 
then, where it ought to lie, on the colonies. What! 


to take off a revenue ſo neceſſary to our being, 
before any thing whatſoever was acquired in the 
place of it? In prudence, he ought to have waited 
at leaſt for the firſt quarter's receipt of the ne- 
anonymous American revenue, and Iriſn land tax. 
Is there ſomething ſo ſpecific for our diforders in 


American, and ſomething fo poiſonous in Engliſh 


money, that one is to heal, the other to deſtroy us? 
To ſay that the landed intereſt could not continue 


to pay it for a year or two longer, is more than the 
author will attempt to prove. To ſay that they 
would pay it no longer, is to treat the landed inte- 


reſt, in my opinion, very ſcurvily. To ſuppoſe 


that the gentry, clergy, and freeholders of Eng- 
land do not rate the commerce, the credit, the re- 


ligion, the liberty, the independency of their. 
country, and the ſucceſſion of their crown, at a 


ſhilling. in the pound land tax! They never gave 
him reaſon to think ſo meanly of them. And, if 1 
am rightly informed, when that meaſure was de- 
bated in parliament, a very different reaſon was aſ- 
ſigned by the. author's great friend, as well as by 
others, for that reduction: one very different from 
the critical and almoſt deſperate ſtate of our finan- 


ces. Some people then endeavoured to prove, 


that the reduction might be made without detriment 
to the national credit, or the due ſupport of a pro- 
r peace eſtabliſhment; otherwiſe it is obvious 
that the reduction could not be defended in argu- 
ment. So that this author cannot deſpair ſo much 
of the commonwealth, without this American and 
Iriſh revenue, as he pretends to do. If he d 


me reader ſees how handſomely he has provided for 
us, by voting away one revenue, and by giving us 


8 pamphlet on the other, 5 


1 
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I ro not mean to blame the relief which was 
then given by parliament to the land. It was 
ounded on very weighty reaſons. The admini- 
ration contended only for its continuance for a 
year, in order to have the merit of taking off the 
ſhilling in the pound immediately. before the electi- 
ons; and thus to. bribe the freeholders of England 
with their own, money. | | 
Ir is true, the author, in his eſtimate of ways and 
means, takes credit for {. 400:000- a year, Indian 
revenue. But he will not very poſitively inſiſt, that 
we ſhould put this revenue to the account of his 
plans or his power; and for a very plain reaſon : 


we are already near two years in poſſeſſion of it. 


By what means we came to that poſſeſſion, is a 
pretty long ſtory; however, I ſhall give nothing 
more than a ſhort abſtract of the proceeding, in 


order to ſee whether the author will take to himſelf 


any part in that meaſure. | 


Tux fact is this; the Eaſt India company had for 
a good while ſolicited the miniſtry for a negotia- 
tion, by which they propoſed to. pay largely for 
ſome advantages in their trade, and for the renewal: 
of their. charter. This had been. the former me- 
thod of eee with that body. Government 
having only leaſed the monopoly for ſhort terms, 
the company has been obliged to reſort to it fre- 
quently for renewals. Theſe two parties had al- 


ways negotiated (on the true principle of credit) 


not as 2 and ſubject, but as equal dealers, 
on the footing of mutual advantage The public 
had derived great benefit from ſuch dealing. But 
at that time new ideas prevailed. The miniſtry, 
inſtead of liſtening to the propoſals of that compa- 
ny, choſe to ſet up a claim of the crown to their 
poſſeſſions. The original plan ſeems to have been, 
to get the houſe of commons to compliment the 
crown 
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crown with a fort of juridical declaration of a title 
to the company's acquiſitions in India ; which the 
crown, on its part, with the beſt air in the world, 
was to beſtow. upon the public. Then it would 
come to the turn of the houſe of commons again to 
be liberal and grateful to the crown. The civil liſt 
debts were to be paid off; with perhaps a pretty 
augmentation of income, All this was to be done 
on the moſt public-ſpirited principles, and with a 

_ politeneſs and —_ interchange of good offices, 
that could not but have charmed. But, what was 
beſt of all, theſe civilities were to be without a far- 
thing of charge to either of the kind and obliging 
parties. The Eaſt India company was to be co- 
vered with infamy and diſgrace, and at the ſame 
time was to pay the whole bill. 


In conſequence of this ſcheme, the terrors of a 
parliamentary inquiry were hung over them. A 
judicature was aſſerted in parliament to try this 
queſtion. But, left this judicial character ſhould 
chance to infpire certain ftubborn ideas of law and 
right, it was argued, that the judicature was arbi- 
ar oO not to — ine 3 rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expedi- 
ency. Nothing — Bf ee Ae ſome of 
the managers, except their impotence. Phey were 
bewildered by their paſhons, and by their want of 
knowledge or want of confideration of the ſubject. 
The more they advanced, the further they found 
themſelves from their object. All things ran into 
confuſion. The miniſters quarrelled among them- 
ſelves. They diſclaimed one another. They ſuf- 
pended violence, and ſhrunk-from treaty. The in- 
quiry was almoſt at its laſt gaſp ; when ſome active 
perſons of the company were given to underſtand, 
that this hoſtile proceeding was only ſet up in 
terrorem; that government was far from an inten- 
tion of ſeizing upon the poſſeſſions of the company. 
Fs | . Adminiſtration, 
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Adminiſtration, they faid, was ſenſible, that the 
idea was in every light full of abſurdity ; and that 
ſuch a ſeizure was not more out of their power, 
than remote from their wiſhes ; and therefore, if 
the co y would come in a liberal manner to 
the houle, they certainly could not fail of putting a 
ſpeedy end to this diſagreeable buſineſs, and of 
opening the way to an advantageous treaty. 8 
Ow this hint the company acted: they came at 
once to a reſolution of getting rid of the difficul- 
ties which aroſe from the complication of their 
trade with their revenue; a ſtep which deſpoiled 
them of their beſt defenſive armour, and put them 
at once into the power of adminiſtration. They 
threw their whole ſtock of every kind, the reve- 
nue, the trade, and even their debt from govern- 
ment, into one fund, which they computed on the 
ſureſt grounds would amount to . 800.000, with a 
large probable ſurplus for the payment of _ 
Then they agreed to divide this ſum in equal 
portions between themſelves and the public, 
L. 400.000 to each. This gave to the proprietors 
of that fund an annual augmentation of no more 
than Z. 80.000 dividend. They ought to receive 
from government /. 120.000 for the loan of their 
capital. So that, in fact, the whole, which on this 
plan they reſerved to themſelves, from their vaſt re- 
venues, from their extenſive trade, and in conſide- 
ration of the great riſks and mighty expences 
| which purchaſed theſe advantages, amounted to no 
more than . 280.000, whilſt government was to re- 
ceive, as I faid, C. 400. 0 ooo. 


Tuis propoſal was thought by themſelves liberal 
indeed; and they expected the higheſt applauſes for 
it. However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. When they brought up 
their plan to the houſe of commons, the offer, as it 

| Seda was 
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Was natural, of (. 400.000, was very well reliſhed. 
But nothing could be more diſguſtful than the 
L. 80.000 which the company had divided amongſt 
themſelves. A violent tempeſt of public indigna- 
tion and fury roſe againſt them. The heads of 
people turned. The company was held well able 

to Pay . 400.000 a year to government; but bank- 

rupts, if they attempted to divide the fifth part of it 
among themſelves. An ex poſt facto law was brought 
in with great precipitation, for annulling this divi- 
dend. In the bill was inſerted a clauſe, which ſuſ- 
pended for about a year the right, which, under the 
public faith, the company enjoyed, of making their 
own dividends. Such was the diſpoſition and tem- 
per of the houſe, that, although the Ss face of facts, 
reaſon, arithmetic, all the authority, parts, and elo- 
quence in the kingdom, were againſt this bill; 
though all the chancellors of the exchequer, who had 
held that office from the beginning of this reign, 
oppoſed-it ; yet a few-placemen of the ſubordinate 
departments ſprung out of their ranks, took the lead, 
and, by an opinion of fome ſort of ſecret ſupport, car- 
ried: the bill — an high hand, leaving the then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate and the chancellor of the exchequer 
in a very moderate minority. In this diſtracted 
ſituation, the managers of the bill, wir am 
their: triumph, did not venture to y- 
ment of the civil liſt wed — ah ny .gr 
exchequer was not in umour enough, after 
his late defeat b ” his own: troops, to — iy in 
ſuch a deſign ; ä to lock up the 

in the exchequer until they ſnould have time 

to look about them, and ſettle ee ain 
what they were to do with it. 


Tuus ended this unparalleled tranſaQtion. The 
1 [ believe, will not claim any part of the 

LAT, of it: he will leave it * the 
authors 
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authors of the meaſure. The money was the vo 
luntary free gift of the company; the reſeinding bill 
was the act of legiſlature, to which they and we owe 
ſubmiſſion: the author has to do with the one 
or with the other. However, he * 2 = 


| - gratifying a 
of taivathob-thre Hears th i his 
blood, Itis mmbrdly to indulge himſelf in ſpeculati- 
ons of taxing, — — deb-ehis | 
ſubject. For he takes credit for no 1 
than the public is already in poſſeſſion of. He 
| does not hint, that the company means, or has ever 
1232 — if managed . with common 
o pay leſs in future; and 1 
— — miniſtry: are as well: 1 
to drive them, by their mock-enquiries,” and real 
reſcinding bills, as he can poſſibly be with his taxes. 
Beſides, it is obvious, that as great a ſum might hive 
— — without affecting 
the conftitution, or endanger» 


in a words recommend to his conſideration; 
— get of — idea-of taxing a 
public fund, if he levies thoſe: duties in England; 

and if heis-to levy them in India, what proviſtoh he 
has made for a revenue eſtabliſhment there ; ſup- 
_ poſing that he undertakes this new ſcheme of finance 
independently of the eprhpany, ard * ins ins 


clinations. 


So much for tee revenues; b neiing 
uu in ens or already the national poſſeſſions 
without any 28 of i 2 


* 
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high talk of parliatnentary rights, of the univerſality 
of legiſlative powers, and of uniform taxation. Men 
of ſenſe, when new projects come before them, al- 
ways think a diſcourſe proving 'the mere right or 
mere power of acking in the manner propoled, to 
be no more than a very unpleaſant way of miſpend- 
ing time. They muſt ſee the object to be of pro- 
per magnitude to engage them; they muſt ſee 
the means of compaſſing it to be next to certain; 
the miſchiefs not to counterbalance the profit ; they 
will examine how a propoſed 1 or regula- 
tion agrees with the opinion of thoſe who are like] 

to be affected by it; they will not deſpiſe the conſi- 
deration even of their habitudes and. prejudices. 
They wiſh'to know how it accords or diſagrees with 
the true ſpirit of or eſtabliſhments, whether of 
vernment or of finance; becauſe they well know, that 
in the complicated ceconotny of great kingdoms, and 
immenſe revenues, which in a length of time, and 
by a variety of accidents, have coaleſced into a fort 
of body, an attempt towards a compulſory equality 
in all circumſtances, and an exact practical definiti- 
on of the ſupreme rights in every caſe, is the moſt 
1 % and chimerical of all enterprizes. The 
old building ſtands well enough, though part Go- 
thic, part Grecian, and part Chineſe, until an at- 
' tempt is made to ſquare it into uniformity. Then it 
may come down upon our heads all x Apr in 
much uniformity of ruin; and great will be the fall 
thereof. Some people, inſtead of inclining to de- 
bate the matter, only feel a ſort of nauſea, ea they 
ate told; that © protection calls for ſapply,” and 
that, all the parts ought to contribute to the ſap- 
port of the whole.” Strange argument for great 
and. grave deliberation ! As if the ſame end may 
not, and muſt not, be compaſſed, according bo its 
circumſtances, by a great diverſity of ways. Thus 
in Great Britain ſome of our eftabliſhments are - 


4 
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for the ſupport of credit. They ſtand therefore 
upon a principle of their own, diſtinct from, and in 
ſome reſpe&s contrary to, the relation between 
prince and ſubject. It is a new ſpecies of contract 
ſuperinduced upon the old contract of the ſtate. The 
idea of power muſt as much as poſſible be baniſhed 
from it ; for power and credit are things adverſe, 
incompatible ; Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede 
morantur.. Such eſtabliſhments are our great monied 
companies. To tax them would be critical and 
dangerous, and contradictory to the very purpoſe 
of their inſtitution; which is credit, and cannot 
therefore be taxation. But the nation, when it 
gave up that power, did not give up the advantage; 
but ſuppoſed, and with reaſon, that government 
was overpaid in credit for what it ſeemed to loſe 
in authority. In ſuch a caſe, to talk of the rights 
of ſovereignty, is quite idle. Other eſtabliſhments 
ſupply other modes of public contribution.” Our 
trading companies, as well as individual importers, 
are a fit ſubject of revenue by cuſtoms. Some eſta- 
bliſhments pay us by a monopoly of their conſump- 
tion and their produce. This, nominally no tax, in 
reality comprehends all taxes. Such eſtablim- 
ments are our colonies. To tax them, would be 
as erroneous in policy, as rigorous in equity. Ire- 
land ſupplies us by furniſhing troops in war; and 
by bearing part of our foreign eſtabliſhment in 
peace. She aids us at all times by the money that 
her abſentees ſpend amongſt us; which is no ſmall 
part of the rental of that kingdom. Thus Ireland 
contributes her part. Some objects bear port du- 
ties. Some are fitter for an inland exciſe. The 
mode varies, the object is the ſame. To ſtrain theſe 
from their old and inveterate leanings, might im- 
pair the old benefit, and not anſwer the end of the 
new project. Among all the great men of anti- 
quity, Procruſtes ſhall never be my hero of legiſla- 
meme n 
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tion; with his iron bed, the allegory of his govern- 
ment, and the type of ſomie modern policy, by 
which the long limb was to be eut ſhort, and the 
ſhort tortured into length. Such was the ſtate-bed 
of uniformity ! He would, I conceive, be a very 
indifferent farmer, who complained that his 
did not plough, or his horſes yield him wool ; tho 
it woul be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in ruſtic My, who an 0 
available in the politic; | 


1 Bavium non odit, amet tua curmiua, Mavi ! © ' 
que idem jungat vulpes, et mulgeat furcos. 1 


As the author has ſtated this Indian taxation for 
no viſible e relative to his plan of ſupply, 
ſo he has ſtated many other projects with as little, 
if any Ailünet end ; unleſs perhaps to ſhew you 
how full he is of projects for the ble good , and 
what vaſt e tions may b 
his friends, if they ſhould be tranſlated into admini- 
ſtration. It is always from ſome opinion. that theſe 
ſpeculations may one day become our public mea- 
ſures, hat L thinks: worth WHT Re rence 
at all about them. | 


Two of them tand out in | tigh reſievs beret 
the reſt. The firſt is a ag in the internal re- 
preſentation of this country, y enlarging our num 
ber of conſtituents. The ond! is an addition to 
* INNS; by .new American members 

of parliament. I paſs over here all conſiderations 
how far ſuch-a ſyſtem will be an improvement'of 
our conſtitution according to any found theory. 
Not that I mean to condemin fuch ſpeculative en- 
quiries concerning this great Ir Tr the national 
attention. They ma nd to doubtful points, 
and poſſibly may * as they have often done, 
to real improvements: What I objedt to, is their 

: as > introduction 
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introduction into a diſcourſe relating to the imme- 
diate ſtate of our affairs, and recommending plans 
of practical government.- In this view, I ſee no- 
thing in them but what is uſual with the author; 


an attempt to raiſe diſcontent in the people of Eng- 


land, to balance thoſe diſcontents the meaſures o 
his friends had already raiſed in America. What 
other reaſon can he have for ſuggeſting, that we 
are not happy. enough to enjoy a ſufficient number 
of voters in England? I believe that moſt ſober 
thinkers on this ſubject are rather of opinion, that 
our fault is on the other {ide ; and that it would be 
more in the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and more 
agreeable to ths pattern of our beſt laws, by leſ- 
ſening the number,” to add to the weight and in- 
dependency” of our voters. And truly, conſider- 
ing the immenſe and dangerous charge of elections; 
the profiitute and daring venality, the corruption 
of manners, the idleneſs and profligacy of the lower 
fort of voters, — — man would propoſe to 
increaſe ſuch an evil, if it be, as I fear it is, out of 
our power to adminiſter to it any remedy. The 
author propoſes nothing further. If he has any 
improvements that may balance or may leſſen this 
inconvenience, he has thought proper to keep them 
as uſual in his on breaſt. ch he has been ſo 
_ reſerved, I ſhould have wiſhed he had been as cau- 

tious with regard to the project itſelf. Firſt, be- 
' cauſe he obſerves July, that his ſcheme, however 
it might improve the platform, can add nothing to 
the authority of the legiſlature; much I fear, it 
will have a contrary, operation ; for, authority de- 


pending on opinion at leaſt as much as on duty, an 


idea circulated among the people that our conſtitu- 


| tion is nok ſo perfett as it ought to be, before you 
are ſure of mending. it, is a certain method of leſ-. 
ſening it in the public opinion. Of this irreverent 
opinion of parhament, the author himſelf complains 
| it 


\ 


* 
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ing gant df eu hat hae 
ereaſe it in the other. + TRE 


Has be Vell conſſdered SR an imttienſe ope⸗ 
ration any change i in our conſtitution is? how, many 
diſcuſhons, parties, and paſſions, it will necellarily 
excite ; and, when you open it to enquiry. in one 
art, where tlie enquiry will ſtop? Experience 
ſhews us, that no time can be fit for ſueh changes 
but a time of eneral confuſion; When good. m 
finding every , thing ary, broke up P,, think it 
right to take advantage of the F. ty of — 5 
e . of a Ft 0 h 
haps 8 time of the greateſt ſec and tr 
both at home and abroac bens fs likewiſe ech 5 
Wul the author affirm this [tobe e ſuch; 4 fime r 
Trans ferring an idea o wülitary y. to civil Pridence, 
he ought to know, how 40 gerqus it is to make an 
altera n. of our onen in the face of a an enemy. 


Now comes his American repreſeritatiohi. Here 
too, as ufüal, he takes no notied bf any difficulty, 
nor ſays any thing to obviate thoſe eee 1 
muft naturally ariſe in the minds bf his — — 
throws you his politics as he does his revende; 
you make ſomething of them if you can; Is not 11 
reader a little aftonithed at the propofal of an Ame- 
rican repreſemtation fror that quarter? It is pro- 
poſed merely as a project of ſpeculatve im- 
provement; not from the neeeffty in the eaſe, not 
to add any thing to the authority c parliament: but 
mat we may afford a greater . — to the'con- 
cerfis of the Americans, aud give them à better 
opportunity of ſtating their grievances, and of ob- 


taining redreſs. Tank lad to find the author has 


at length di t that we Nen not given 2 ſuffi- 7 

_ eient attention to 1 or 4 proper redreſs 
to. Wo e GG OM: friend would, Th 
| a ave 


P. 39, 40. 


| 21 power, ſuppoſe the happy 
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have been exceedingly diſpleaſed with any perfon; 
who ſhould tel him, that he did not attend ſufſici- 
ently to thoſe concerns. He thought he did ſo, 
when he regulated the colonies over and over again: 
he thought, he did fo, when he formed two general 
fyſtems of revenue; one of port-duties, and the 
3 of internal taxation. Theſe ſyſtems fappoſed, 
ught to ſuppoſe, the greateſt attention to, and 
the — detailed information of, all their affairs. 
However, by . for the American repre- 
femtation, he feems at laſt driven virtually to ad- 
mit, that caution ought to be uſed in the ex- 
erciſe'of are ts over an object ſo 
remote from our eye, and fo little connected with 
our immediate feelings, that in prudence we ought 
not to be quite ſo ready with our taxes, until we 


can ſecure the deſired repreſentation in parliament. 


Perhaps it may be 0 time before this hopeful 
ſcheme can be brought to perfect maturity; ab- 
though the author ſeems to be no wiſe aware of any 
obſtructions that lie in the way of it. He talks of 
his union, juſt as he does of his taxes and his ſav- 


ings, with as much ag froid and caſe, as if his wiſh 


and the enjoyment were exactly the ſame 2 | 
He appears not to have troubled his head with 


infinite dificulty of that repreſentation on a 
fair balance of wealth and numbers throughout the 
ſeveral provinces of America and the Weſt Indies, 


under ſuch an infinite variety of circumſtances. 


It coſts him nothing; to fight with nature, and to 
conquer the order of Providence, which manifeſtly 
oppoſes elf n 1 a wa a een 


4 


el thx. . indulge bs ion fr ojets | 
ime arrived, w 


the author comes into the muniſtry, ind is to realiſe 


bis —— The writs are fuel for electing 


members 
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members for America and the Weſt-Indies. Some 
provinces receive them in ſix weeks, fome in ten, 
ſome in twenty. A veſſel may be loft, and then 
ſome provinces may not receive them at all. Eut 
let it „ that they all receive them at once, and 
in the ſhorteſt time. A proper ſpace muſt be given 
for proclamation and for the election; ſome weeks 
at leaſt. But the members are choſen ; and, if 
ſhips are ready to fail, in about fix. more they ar- 
rive in London. In the mean time the parliament 
has * and buſineſs far r without 2 
repreſentatives. Nay b time, it may 
_ that the N is Ave and then th tte 
members ſhip themſelves __ to be 3 
ed. Nabe ene in Ameri e 
poor members of a ament in * 
ſat, can arrive at Len, ſeveral provinces. A new 
Intereſt is formed, and they find other members 
are choſen whilſt they are on the high ſeas. But, 
if the writs and members arrive together, here is at 
beſt a new trial of ſkill am the candidates, 
after one ſet of them have well aired themſelves 

with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 


Howzvxx, in order to facilitate e e to 
the author, we will ſappoſe them all wi once more 
elected, and 1 to Old England, with a 
good heart, and weſterly wind in their ftern. 
On their arrival, they find all in a harry and buſtle, 
in and out; condolance and congratulation ;' the 
crown. is demiſed. Another Parliament is to be 
called. Away back to America again'on a fourth 
voyage, and to a third election. Does the author 
mean to make our kings as immortal in their 
ſonal as in their politic character? or, whil he 
bountifully adds to their life, will he take from 
them weir bee Amel of diſſolving parliaments, in 
favour of the American union? or are the Ameri- 

| can 
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repreſentatives. to be perpetual, and to ſeel 


can 
neither demiſes of the Sen, her diffolutions of 
parliament?» 


Bu theſe thin be granted eo h, with- 
ont bringn ng ing thay nearer to his point, What 
does he ink of re-ele&tion ? is the American memy 
her the only one who is not to take a place, or the 
only one to be exempted from the N of re- 
election? How will 15 1 2 7 litician preſerve 
the rights of r of returns, and 
the eg of the zouſe 14 commons, as the ſole 
jidge of kick conteſts ? It would undoubtedly be a 

lorious ſight to have eight or ten petitions, or 

ble returns, from Boſton and Barbadoes, from 
Philadelphia and Jamaica, .the members returned, 
and the petitioners, with all. their train of attornies, 
ſolicitors, m mayors, ſelec- men,  proyoſt-marſhals, 
and about five hundred or a thouſand Wa 

come to the bar of the houſe of commons. Poſſibl 
might be interrupted 1 ZE, of 8 

if a war ſhould break out, an 
DF wane fleet, Waded with We of 
lament, returning "officers, t and wit ⸗ 
neſſes, the. electors and elected, th ould become a 
prize to the French or Spaniards, —_— be conveyed | 
Jarthagena or to La Vera Cruz, and from thence 
perhaps to Mexico or Lima, there to remain until a 
— eee eee or 

until the war is ended. 


In truth, the author ks little gucke this buſi- 
neſs; _ be 5 bp have known, that ſome of the 
moſt conſid rovinces of America, ſuch for 
inſtance as Donne icut and Maſſachuſſett's Bay, 
have not in each of them two men who Can afford, 
at a diſtance from their eſtates, to ſpend a- thouſand 
pounds a year. How can theſe provinces be re- 
a at Weſtminſter ? If their „* 

em, 
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them, they are American agents, with ſalaries, and 
not independent members of parliament. It is 
true, that formerly in England members had ſala- 
ries from their conftituents ; but they all had ſala- 
ries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
theſe American repreſentatives have no ſalaries, 
then they muſt add to the liſt of our penſioners — 
dependants at court, or they muſt ſtarve. There 


is no alternative. 


Exou d of this viſionary union; in which much 
extravagance appears without any fancy, and the 
judgment is ſhocked without any thing to refreſh 
the imagination. It looks as if the author had 
dropped down from the moon, without any know- 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaſt 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. Go- 
vernal Pownal has handled the fame ſubject. To 
do him juſtice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of ſpeculation ; and much more like a 
man of buſineſs. He thinks (erroneouſly, I con- 
ceive ; but he does think) that our legiſlative rights 
are incomplete without ſuch a repreſentation. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours b 
every means to obtain it. Not like our author, 
who is always on velvet, he is aware of ſome diffi- 
culties ; and he propoſes ſome ſolutions. But na- 
ture is too hard for both theſe authors ; and Ame- 
rica is, and ever will be, without actual repreſen- 
tation in the houſe of commons; nor will any mi- 
niſter be wild enough even to propoſe ſuch a re- 
preſentation in parliament; however he may chooſe 
to throw out that project, together with others 
equally far from his real opinions and remote from 
his deſigns, merely to fall in with the different 
views, and captivate the affections, of different ſorts 
„„ e UL 
NM ns WHETHER 
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Wurruxx theſe projects ariſe from the author's 
real political principles, or are only brought out in 
ſubſervience to his political views, compoſe 
the whole of any thing that is like preciſe and defi- 
nite, which the author has given us to expect from 
that adminiſtration which is ſo much the ſubject of 
his praiſes and prayers. As to his general propoſi- 
tions, that © there is a deal of difference between 
* impoſſibilities and great difficulties;” that © a 
great ſcheme cannot be carried, unleſs made the 
© buſineſs of ſucceſſive adminiſtrations ;” that 
0 virtuous and able men are the fitteſt to ſerve their 
“ country; all this I look on as no more than ſo 
much rubble to fill up the ſpaces between the re- 
- gular maſonry, Pretty much in the ſame light I 
cannot forbear conſidering his detached obſervations 
on commerce; ſuch as, that “the ſyſtem for 
„ colony regulations would be very ſimple, and 
*© mutually beneficial to Great Britain her co- 
4 lonies, if the old navigation Jaws were adhered 
„to.“ That © the tranſportation ſhould be in all 
* caſes in ſhips belonging to Britiſh ſubjeQs.” 
That, © even Britiſh ſhips ſhould not be generally 
J received into the colonies from any part of Eu- 
t rope, except the dominions of Great Britain.” 
That * it is unreaſonable that corn and ſuch like 
products ſhould be reſtrained to come firſt to a 
“ Britiſh port,” What do all theſe fine obſerva- 
tions ſignify ? ſome of them condemn as ill prac- 


 * hices, things that were never practiſed at all, Some 


recommend to be dane, things that always have 
been done. Others indeed convey, though ob- 
liquely and looſely, ſome jnfinuations highly dan- 
gerous to our commerce, If I could prevail on 
myſelf to think the author meant to ground any 
practice upon theſe general propoſitions, I ſhould 
think it very neceſſary to aſk a 2 queſtions 1 

ſome 


i > 39- 
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ſome of them. For inſtance, what does he mean 
by talking of an adherence to the old navigation 
laws? does he mean, that the icular law, 
12 Car. II. c. 19, commonly called The act of 
* navigation,” is to be adhered to, and that the 
ſeveral ſubſequent additions, amendments, and ex- 
ceptions, ought to be all r ed? If ſo, he will 
make a ſtrange havock in the whole ſyſtem of our 
trade laws, which have been univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be full as well founded in the alterations 
and exceptions, as the act of Charles the ſecond in 
the original proviſions ; and to purſue full as wiſely 
the great end of that very politic law, the encreaſe 
of the Britiſh navigation. I fancy the writer could 
hardly propoſe any thing more alarming to thoſe 
immediately intereſted in that navigation than ſuch 
a repeal. If he does not mean this, he has got 
no than a nugatory propoſition, which 
nobody can contradict, and for which no man is 

Trar © the ations for the colony trade 
* would be few and ſimple if the old navigation- 
« laws were adhered to,” I utterly deny as a fact. 
That they ought to be ſo, ſounds well enough; 
but this propoſition is of the ſame nugatory nature 
with ſome of the former. The regulations for the 
colony trade ought not to be more nor fewer, nor 
more or leſs 3 than the occaſion * 
And, as that trade is in a great meaſure a ſyſtem 
of art and reſtriction, they can neither be few nor 
ſimple. It is true, that the very principle may be 
deſtroyed, by multiplying to exceſs the means of 
ſecuring it. Never did a miniſter depart more 
from the author's ideas of ſimplicity, or more em- 
barraſs the trade of America with the multiplicity 
and intricacy of regulations and ordinances, than 
his boaſted miniſter of 1764. That — 
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ed to be poſſeſſed with ſomething, hardly ſhort of 
a rage, for regulation and reſtriction. He had ſo 
multiplied bonds, certificates, affidavits, warrants, 
ſufferances, and cockets; had ſupported them with 
ſuch ſevere — and extended them without 
the leaſt conſideration of circumſtances to fo many 


- objefts, that, ud they all continued in their orig | 


nal force, commerce muſt ſpeedily have expired 
under them. Some of them, the miniftry whi — 
gave them birth was obliged to deſtroy: — 4 
on hand they ſigned the condemnation of their 
own regulations; confeſſing in ſo many words, in 
— — 5tb Gee. III. that 
ſome of theſe regulations had laid an unneceſſary re- 
ftramnt on the trade and 1 of tus Majehy' 
American ſubjefts. This, in that miniſtry, was a 
_ confeſſion of a miſtake ; but every altera- 

tion made in- thoſe regulations by their ſucceſſors 
is to be the effect of envy, and American miſre- 
preſentation. So much for the author s ſimplicity 
in regulation. a 


I navs now gone curd al rkich I think im- 
mediately eſſential in the author's ideas of war, of 
ce, of the comparative ſtates of England and 
pa of our actual ſnuation; in his projects of 
Sconomy, of finance, of commerce, and of con- 
ſtituti ent. There remains nothing 
now to be conſidered, except his heavy cenſures 
upon the adminiftration which was formed in 1765; 
which is commionly known by the name of the 
marquis of Rockingham's adminiſtration, as the 
adminiſtration which preceded: it is by that of Mr. 
Grenville. Theſe cenſures relate chiefly to three 
heads: 1. To the repeal of the American ſtamp 
act. 2. To the commercial regulations then made. 
3. To the courſe of DOceign — during 
that ſhort period. | 


* PER- 
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A vr so who knew nothing of public affairs 
but from the writings of this author would be 
— conclude, that, at the time of the change 
June 1765, ſome well digeſted ſyſtem of admi- 
ation, founded in national ſtrength, and in the 
aten of the people, proceeding in all points 
with the moſt „ regard to 
the laws, and purſuing with equal wiſdom and 
ſucceſs every thing which could tend to the in- 
ternal praſperity, and to the external honour and 
dignity of this country, had been all at once ſub- 
verted, by an irruption of à ſort of wild, licen- 
2 unprincipled invaders, who wantonly, and 
with a 'barbarous rage grad ney hr on 
' monuments of the - conflitutional and 
of their predeceſſors. It is natural indeed — 
this author ſhould have ſome diflike to the admi- 
niſtration which was formed in 1765. Its views 
in moſt thin; were different from thoſe of his 
friends; in ſome, altogether oppoſite to them. It 
is impoſſible that both of thi adminiftrations 
ſhould be the objects of public eſteem. Their 
different Tncples compoſe ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
bon fh which diſcriminate the parties even 


now ſubſiſtin amongſt us The mini ilters of 7764 
are not indeed followed ty very many in thei 


poſitions ; yet a large part of the People | 
office entertain, or pretend to entertain, 3 ts 

entirely pales RE to theirs; whilſt ſome of the 
former colleagues of the miniſtry which was Grind 
in 1 76 5, however they may have abandoned the 
connexion, and contradicted by their conduct 
the principles of their former friends, pretend, on 
their parts, ſtill to adhere; to the ſame maxims. 
All the lefler diviſions, which are indeed rather 
names of perſonal attachment than of party diſtinc- 
nan. fall — the e lead- 


IINTEND 
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I 1tyTend to _ as ſhortly as I am able, the 
eral condition of public affairs, and the diſ- 
poſition of the minds of men, at the time of the re- 
markable change of ſyſtem in 1765. The reader 
will have thereby a more diſtinct view of the com- 
parative merits of theſe ſeveral plans, and will re- 
ceive more ſatisfaction concerning the ground and 
reaſon of the meaſures which were then purſued, 
than, I believe, can be derived from the peruſal of 
thoſe partial repreſentations contained in The State 
of the Nation, and the other writings of thoſe who 
have continued, for now near three years, in the 
undiſturbed. poſſeſſion of the preſs. This will, I 
hope, be ine apology for my ga a ile on 
this part of the ſubject. 


ox the reſignation of the earl of Bute, in ts 3, 
our affairs had been delivered into the hands of 
three miniſters of his recommendation ; Mr. Gren- 
ville, the earl of Egremont, and the earl of Halifax. 
This arrangement, notwithſtanding the retirement 
of lord Bute, announced to the public a con- 
tinuance of the ſame meaſures; nor was there more 
reaſon to expect a change from the death of the earl 
of Egremont. The earl of Sandwich ſupplied his 
place. The duke of Bedford, and the gentlemen 
who ated in that connexion, and whoſe general 
character and politics were ſufficiently underſtood, 
22 ſtrength of the miniſtry, without mak- 

San) alteration in their plan of conduct. Such 
0 conſtitution of the miniſtry which was 
changed in 17698. 

As to their itics, the principles of the peace of 
Paris in foreign affairs. In domeſtic, the 
fame ſcheme prevailed, of contradifting the opi- 
nions, and diſgracing molt of the perſons, who had 
been countenanced and employed in the late reign. 


The inclinations of the — were little attended 
_ to; 
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to; and a diſpoſition to the uſe of forcible methods 
ran through the whole tenour of adminiſtration. 
The nation in general was uneaſy and diſſatisfied. 
Sober men ſay cauſes: for it, in the conſtitution of 
the miniſtry and the conduct of the miniſters.” The 
miniſters, who have uſually. a-ſhort method on ſuch 
_ occaſions, attributed their unpopularity wholly to 
te efforts of faction. However this might be, the 
licentiouſneſs and tumults of the common people, 
and the contempt of government, of which our au- 
thor ſo often and fo bitterly complains, as owing to 
the miſr nent of the ſubſequent adminiftra- 
tions, had at no time riſen to a greater or a more 
dangerous height. The meaſures taken to ſuppreſs 
that ſpirit were as violent and licentious as the ſpirit 
itſelf; injudicious, precipitate, and ſome of them 
illegal. Inſtead of allaying, they tended infinitely 
to inflame the diſtemper; and whoever will be at 
the leaſt pains to examine, vill find thoſe meaſures 
not only the cauſes of the tumults which then pre- 
vailed, but the real ſources of almoſt all the diſ- 
orders -which have ariſen ſince that _ 
intent on making a victim to party than an ex- 
ample of juſtice, they blundered in the method of 
purſuing their vengeance. By this means a diſ- 
covery was made of many practices, common in- 
deed in the office of ſecretary of ſtate, but wholly 

repugnant to our laws, and the genius of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution. One of the. worſt of theſe was, 
the wanton and indiſcriminate ſeizure, of papers, 
even in caſes where the ſafety of the ſtate Was not 
retended in juſtification of ſo harſh a proceeding 
The temper of the miniftry had excited a jealouſy, 
Which made the people more than commonly vi- 
gilant concerning every power which was. exerciſed 
by government. The abuſe, however ſanctioned 
by cuftom, was evident; but the miniftry, inſtead 
of reſting in a prudent inactivity, or (what _ 
FR = 
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r nt) taking the lead, in 
ieting the minds le, and aſcertaining 
the law upon thoſe Aae pots, made uſe of the 
whole influence of government to prevem a parlia- 
mentary-eſolution againſt theſe practices of office. 
And leſt oe colourable'teaſons, ee 
ment againſt this parliamentary procedure, 
be miſtaken for the real motives: of their conduct, 


all the advantage of. privilege, all the arts and 


fineſſes of pleading, and great ſums of public mo- 
re were laviſhed, to prevent any deciſion upon 
thoſe practices in the courts of — In the mean 
time, in order to weaken;: fince they could not 
immediately deſtroy, the liberty of the preſs, the 
privil e. hament:was:voted away in all accu- 
las th — bel. The freedom of debate 
in parliament itſelf was. no leſs menaced. Officers 
of the army, of long and meritbrious ſervice, and 
of (nal rn, were choſen as victims for a fin- 
| ar rn by an exertion of miniſterial power, which 
— very rarely ufedy ant which is: extremely 
, unjuſt, as depriving — of a place, —.— 
"profeſſion; andi is indeed of the e, "TOs 
ample. boh it a civil and 4 müitary light. q 


1 All thing s were ' matiaged e hs 
ſpirit of dilorderly. deſpotiſm, abroad there 

4 pr Topo jonable abatement of all ſpirit. Some 

of our ju and valuable claims were in a man- 
ner abando ned, , indeed ſeemed not very in- 

coriſifterit c 7 uct in 1 miniſters who had le 

the. treaty Paris, With regard .to our domeſtic 
affairs, E was no wank. of. induſtry; 1595 51 
Vas 4 great deficiency | of temper and 1 1 

and manly eottprehenl ion of To ublic intereſt, | 
The nation certainly. wanted 15 5 and govern- 
ment W to adrniniſter;1 It wo ways 1 


1 A choſen * tis, eat purpoſe. The 


firſt 
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firſt by regulation ; the ſecond by new funds of re- 
venue. Agreeably to this plan, 4 new naval efta- 


bliſnment was formed at a good deal of expence, 


and to little effect, to aid in the collection of the 
cuſtoms. Regulation was added to regulation; and 
the ſtricteſt and moſt unreſerved orders were given, 
for à prevention of all contraband trade here, and 
in every part of Ameriea A teazing cuſtom- 
houſe, and a multiplicity of perplexing regulations, 
ever have, and ever will appear, the maſter- piece 
of finance to people of narrow views; as a paper 
againſt ſmuggling, and the importation of French 
finery, never fails of ng a 81 217 0 705 co- 


lumn in a news-paper. 


Tus greateſt part of theſe regulations were made 


for America ; atid" they fell ſo indiſeriminately on 


all ſorts of contraband, or ſuppoſed contraband, 


that ſome of the moſt valuable branches of trade 
were driven violently from our ports; which cauſed 
an univerſal conſternation throughout the colonies. 
Every part of the trade was infinitely: diſtreſſed by 
them. Men of wat now for the firſt time, armed 
With regular commiſſions of cuſtom- houſe officers, 
inveſted the coaſts, and gave to tſie collection of 
revenue the air of hoftile contribution About the 
ſame time that theſe regulations ſeemed to threaten 
the deſtruction of the only trade from whence the 
plantations. derived any ſpecie, am act was made, 


putting a ſtop to the future emiſſion of paper cur- 


rency, Which uſed to ſupply its plate among them 

Hand in hand with this went another act, fo oblig⸗ 
the colonies to provide quatters for ſoldiers 

ane — another law, for! 

out all Atneriea new port duties, —— 

riay of commodities: of their oohfumptinn, and 


ſome of which 1s 2 
re made aue 


2 
pom the 


Without ever doubting 


rs were ſo little affected. 
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heels of theſe, and amidit the uneaſineſs and com> 
fuſion produced by a crowd of new impoſitions 


and regulations, ſome good, ſome evil, ſome doubt- 
fil, all erade and ill-confdered, came another act, 
for impoſing an univerſal ſtamp duty on the colo- 


nies; and this EE — 
an experiment, and a foundation of future revenue. 


the more irritating to 

ie principal argument uſed in favour 

of their to pay ſuch duties was the liberality 
of the | of their aſſemblies during the late 


war. Never could any argument be more inſult- 


ing and mortifying to a people: habituated to the 
granting of their own money. | 


TAxxs for the of raiſin tevenue had | 


hitherto been ſparingly attem in America. 
N * 8 its lawful 
wer, parliament always dou of 
ENT” And ts Amato on ths 
part never thought of conteſting a right by which 
heir aſſemblies in 
the main anſwered all the purpoſes neceſlary to the 
internal ceconomy of a, free people, and provided 


for all the exigencies of government which aroſe 


amongſt themſelves. In the midſt of tht apy py 
enjoyment, they never thought of critically i 
the exact limits of a power, which was neceſſary to 
their union, their ſafety, their equality, and even 
their liberty. Thus the two very difficult points, 
in the preſiding ſtate, and —— 
that ſubordinate, were on led. — ſufficiently, 
is, pratically, reconcil without Au | 
to y po ities, an 
never be moved without (4. tw yay wing 
of by Iman ae By ths ee | 


* human wiſdom. By ius meaſure was bt 
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looſe that dangerous ſpirit of diſquiſition, not in the 
coolneſs of philoſophical enquiry, but enflamed 
with all the paſſions of an haughty reſentful people, 
who thought themſelves deeply injured, and that 
they were contending for every thing that was va- 
luable in the world.  _ 1 een 


In England, our miniſters went on without the 
leaſt attention to theſe alarming diſpoſitions; juſt 
as if they were doing the moſt common things in 
the moſt uſual way, and among a people not only 
paſſive but pleaſed. They took no one ſtep to 
divert the dangerous ſpirit which. began even then 
to 7 175 in the colonies, to compromiſe with it, to 
mollify it, or to ſubdue it. No new arrangements 
were made in civil government; no new powers 
or inſtructions were given to governors; no aug- 
mentation was made, or new diſpoſition, of forces. 
Never was ſo critical a meaſure purſued with ſo 
little proviſion againſt its neceſſary conſequences. 
As if all common prudence had abandoned the 
miniſters, and as if they meant to plunge. them- 
ſelves and us headlong into that gulph which ſtood 
gaping before them; by giving a year's notice of 
the project of their ſtamp-act, they allowed time 
for all the diſcontents of that country to feſter and 


come to a head, and for all the arrangements which 


factious men could make towards an oppoſition to 
the law. At the ſame time they carefully con- 
cCealed from the eye of parliament thoſe remonſtran- 
ces which they had actually received; and which 
in the ſtrongeſt manner indicated the diſcontent of 
ſome of the colonies, and the conſequences which 
might be expected; they concealed them, even in 
defiance of an order of counet}, that they ſhould 

be laid before parliament. - Thus, by concealing 
the true ſtate of the caſe, they rendered the wiſdom 
of the nation as e L 'as their own temerity, 
CID D 10 ELIF 454415) . — Sf either | 
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either in preventing or guarding againſt the miſ- 
chief. It has indeed, from the beginning to this 
hour, been the uniform policy of this ſet of men, 
in order at any hazard to obtain a preſent credit, 
to propoſe whatever __ be pleaſing, as attended 
with no difficulty ; and afterwards to throw all the 
diſappointment of the wild expectations they had 
raiſed, u thoſe who have the hard taſk of 
freeing the public from the conſequences of their 
eee projects. | 
Wulst the commerce and rranculllity of the 
whole empire were ſhaken in this manner, our at- 
fairs grew ſtill more diſtracted by the internal diſ- 
— of our miniſters. Treachery and ingrati- 
tude” was charged from one fide; deſpotiſm and 
tyramty from the other; the vertigo of the regen- 
cy bill; the aukward reception of the filk bill in 
the houſe of commons, and the inconfiderate and 
. abrupt. rejection of it in the houſe of lords; the 
ſtrange and violent tumults which aroſe in conſe- 
| quence, and which were rendered more ferious, by 
being charged by the miniſters upon one andther ; 
the report of a groſs and brutal treatment of the 
by a miniſtry at the fame time odious to the 
. all conſpired to leave the public, at the 
of the ſeſſion of 1765, in as critical: and pe- 
Ak a ſituation, as ever the nation was, or could 
be, in a time when ſhe'was not SO, threat- 
enced by her neighbours. 5 


was at this time, and i in SAEED NR 
that a new adminiſtration. was formed. 'Profeſling 
even induſtriouſly, in as pole matter, to avoid 
anecdotes; I ſay nothing 
liations and quarrels, which weakened. the body 
| ſhould! have been the natural 1iz ort of — 
ILrun no riſk in ang, that, 
Furmunded as they were with difficulties every 


"_ 
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| ſpecies, nothing but the ſtrongeſt and moſt uncor- 
rupt ſenſe of their duty to the public could have 
prevailed upon ſome of the perſons who compoſed 
it to undertake: the king's buſineſs at ſuch a time. 
Their preceding character, their meaſures while in 
power, and the ſubſequent conduct of many of 
them, I think, leave no room to charge this aſſer- 
tion to flattery. Having undertaken the common- 
wealth, what remained for them to do? to piece 
their conduct upon the broken chain of former 
meaſures? If they had been fo iriclined; the ruin- 
ous nature of thoſe meaſures which began inſtantly 
to appear would not have permitted it. Scarcelj 
had they entered into office, when letters arrived 
from all parts of America, making loud complaints, 
backed by ſtrong reaſons, againſt ſeveral of tlie 
Principal regulations of the late miniſtry, as threat- 
ening deſtruction to many valuable branches of 
commerce. Theſe were attended with repreſenta- 
tions from many merchants and capital manufactur- 
ers at home, ho had all their intereſts involved in 
the ſupport of lawful trade, and in the ſuppreſſion 
of every ſort of contraband. Wuhilſt theſe things 
were under confhderation, that conflagration blag- 
ed out at once in North America, an univerſal dif- 
obedience; and open reſiſtance to the ſtamp act; 
and, in conſequence, an univerſal ſtop to the curſe 
f juſtice, and to trade and navigation, throughout 
that great important country; an interval during 
which: the trading intereſt of England lay under the 
moſt dreadful anxiety, which it ever felt. 
Tux repeal of that act was propoſed. It was 
much too ſerious a meaſure,” and attended with too 
many difficulties upon every ſidè, for the then mi. 
niftry to have undertaken it, as ſome 3 
have aſſerted, from envy and diſſike to tlleir pre- 
deceſſors in office! As little could it be owing to 
5 "TM | "i perſonal 
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-perſonal cowardice, and dread of conſequences to 
themſelves. Minifters, timorous from their attach- 
ment to place and power, will fear more from the 
conſequences of one court intrigue, than from a 
thouſand difficulties to the commerce and credit of 
their country by diſturbances at three thouſand 
miles diſtance. From which of theſe the miniſters 
had moſt to apprehend at that time, is known, I 
preſume, univerſally. Nor did they take that re- 
ſolution from a want of the fulleſt ſenſe of the in- 
convemencies which muſt neceſſarily attend a mea- 


; ſure of conceſſion from the ſovereign to the ſubject. 


That it muſt increaſe the inſolence of the mutinous 
ſpirits in America, was but too obvious. No great 
meaſure indeed, at a very difficult crifis, can be pur- 
ſued; which is not attended with fome miſchief ; 
none bitt conceited pretenders in public buſineſs 
will hold any other language : and none but weak 
and unexperienced men will believe them, if they 
ſhould: If we were found in ſuch a crifis, let thoſe 
whoſe bold deſigns, and whoſe defective arrange- 
ments, -brought us into it, anſwer for the conſe- 
2. The buſimeſs of the then miniſtr . 
was, to take ſuch ſteps, not as the wi 
our . or as their own wiſhes dictated, but as 
the bad ſituation in which their 8 had left 
them-abſolinely required. 


Taz. diſobedience to this act Was uni rer 
Aue gtut America; nothing, it was evident, but 
the ſending a ver ſtrong military, . backed by a 
very ſtrong naval force, would reduce the ſeditious 
to obedience, To ſend it to one town, would not 
be ſufficient; every province of America muſt be 
uaverſed, and muſt be ſubdued. I do not enter- 
tain the leaſt doubt but this could be done. We 
might, I think, without much difficulty have de- 
8 our colonies; - TOS defievition. might be 
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effected, probably in a year, or in two at the ut- 
moſt. If the queſtion was upon a foreign nation, 
where every ſucceſsful ſtroke adds to your own 
power, and takes from that of a rival, a juſt war 
with ſuch a certain ſuperiority would be undoubt- 
edly an adviſable meaſure. But four million of debt 
due to our merchants, the total ceſſation of a trade 
annually worth four million more, a large foreign 
traffic, much home manufacture, a, very capital 
immediate revenue ariſing from colony imports, 
indeed the produce of every one of our revenues 
greatly depending on this trade, all theſe were very 
weighty accumulated conjiderations, at leaſt well 
to be weighed, before that ſword was drawn, which 
even by its victories muſt produce all the evil effects 
of the greateſt national defeat. How public credit 
muſt have ſuffered, I need not ſay. If the conditi- 
on of the nation, at the cloſe of our foreign war, 
was what this author repreſents it, ſuch a civil war 
would have been a bad couch on which to repoſe 
our wearied virtue. Far from being able to have 
entered into new plans of ceconomy, we muſt have 
launched into a new (ſea, I fear a boundleſs ſea, of 
expence. Such an addition of debt, with ſuch a 
diminution of revenue and trade, would have left 
us in no want of a State of the nation to aggravate = 
the picture of our diſtreſſes. \ | 


 Ovx trade felt this to its vitals : and our then mi- 
niſters were not aſhamed to ſay, that they ſympa- 
thized with the feelings of our merchants. The 
univerſal alarm of the whole trading body of Eng- 
land will never be laughed at by them as an ill- 
grounded or a pretended panic. The univerſal 
deſire of that body will always have great weight 
with them in every conſideration connected with 
commerce; neither ought the opinion of that body 
ta be ſlighted (notwithſtanding the e 
* n 1 


| 
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and indecent language of this author and his aſſo- 


ciates) in any conſideration whatſoever of revenue. 
Nothing amongſt us is more quickly or deeply af- 
fected by taxes of any kind than trade; and if an 
American tax was a real relief to England, no part 
of the community would be ſooner, or more mate- 
rially, reheved by it than our merchants. But they 
well know that the trade of England muſt be more 
burthened by one penny raiſed in America, than 
by three in England; and if that penny be raiſed 
with the uneaſineſs, the diſcontent, and the confu- 
ſion of America, more than by ten. 
Ir the opinion and wiſh of the landed intereſt is 
a motive, and it is a fair and juſt one, for taking 


away a real and large revenue, the deſire of the 


trading intereſt of England ought to be a juſt 
ground for taking away a tax, of little better than 
ſpeculation, which was to be collected by a war, 
which was to be kept up with the perpetual diſcon- 
tent of thoſe who were to be affected by it, and the 
value of whoſe produce, even after the ordinary 
charges of collection, was very uncertain * ; after 
the extraordinary, the deareſt purchaſed revenue 


that ever was made by any nation. 


Tusk were ſome of the motives drawn from 
principles of convenience for that repeal. When 
the object came to be more narrowly. inſpected, 
every motive concurred, Theſe colonies were evi- 
dently founded in ſubſervience to the commerce of 
Great Britain, From this principle, the whole 
ſyſtem of our laws concerning them became a ſyſ- 


It is obſervable, that the partizans of American taxation, 
when they have a mind to repreſent this tax as wonderfully be- 
neficial to England, ſtate it as worth C. 100 ooo a year; when 
they are to repreſent it as very light on the Americans, it dwin- 
dles to C. 60.000. Indeed it is very difficult to compute what 
its produce might have ben. 
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tem of reſtriction, A double monopoly was: eſta- 
bliſhed on the part of the parent country; 1. a mo- 
nopoly of their whole import, which is to be altoge- 
ther from Great Britain; 2. a monopoly of all their 
export, which is to be no where but to Great Bri- 
tain, as far as it can ſerve any purpoſe here. On 
the fame idea it was contrived that they ſhould ſend 
all their products to us raw, and in their firſt ſtate; 
and that they ſhould take every thing from us in 
the laſt ſtage of manufacture. N | 


Werxx ever a people under ſuch circumſtances, 
that is, a people who were to export raw, and to 
receive manufactured, and this, not a few luxun- 
ous articles, but all articles, even to thoſe of the 
groſſeſt, moſt vulgar, and neceſſary conſumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a general mono- 
poliſt, were ever ſuch a people ſuſpected of a poſſi- 

bility. of becoming a juſt object of revenue? All 
the ends of their foundation muſt be ſuppoſed utter- 
ly contradicted before they could become ſuch an 
object. Every trade-law we have made muſt have 
been eluded, and become uſeleſs, before they could 
be in ſuch a condition. | he 


Tx partizans of the new ſyſtem, who, on moſt 
occaſions, take credit for full-as much knowledge 
as they poſſeſs, think proper on this occaſion to 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance, 
and in conſequence of it to aſſert, * that the balance 
<< (between the colonies and Great Britain) is un- 
* known, and that no important concluſion can be 
dran from premiſes ſo very uncertain.” * ' Now 
to what can this ignorance be owing ? were the na- 
vigation laws made, that this balance ſhould be 
unknown? is it from the courſe of exchange that 
it is unknown, which all the world knows to be 
greatly and perpetually againſt the colonies 7 it 
5 . 

| * Confid. p. 74. 
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from the doubtful nature of the trade we carry on 
with the' colonies ? are not theſe ſchemiſts well a 
prized, that the coloniſts, particularly thoſe of 


northern provinces, im more from Great Bri- 


tain, ten times more, than they ſend in return to 
us? that a great part of their foreign balance is, 
and muſt be, remitted to London ? I ſhall be ready 
to admit that the colonies ought to be taxed to the 


revenues of this country, when I know that they 


are out of debt to its commerce. This author will 
furniſh ſome ground to his theories, and commu- 
nicate a diſcoyery to the public, if he can ſhew 
this by any medium. But he tells us,“ that © their 
„ ſeas are covered with ſhips, and their rivers 


„floating with commerce.“ This is true. But it is 


with our ſhips that theſe ſeas are covered; and their 
rivers float with Britiſh commerce. The American 


merchants are our factors; all in reality, moſt 


even in name, The Americans trade, navigate, 
cultivate, with Engliſh capitals; to their own ad- 
vantage, to be ſure; for without theſe capitals 
their ploughs would be ſtopped, and their ſhips 
wind-bound. Eut he who furniſhes the capital 
muſt, on the whole, be the perſon principally be- 
nefited ; the perſon who works upon it profits on 
his part too ; but he profits in a ſubordinate way, 
as our colonies do; that is, as the ſervant of a 
wiſe and indulgent maſter, and no otherwiſe. We 


have all, except the peculium; without which, even 


ſlaves will not labour, 
Tx the author's principles, which are the common 


| notions, be right, that the price of our manufac- 


tures is ſo greatly enhanced by our taxes; then the 
Americans already pay in that way a ſhare of our 


 {mpolitions. He is not aſhamed to aſſert, that 
c 


France and China may be faid, on the ſame 
| . b principle, 


> Conſid. p. 29. 
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& principle, to bear a part of our charges, for 
& they conſume our commodities.” Was ever 
ſuch a method of reaſoning heard of ? Do not the 
laws abſolutely confine the colonies to buy from 
us, whether foreign nations ſell cheaper or not ? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regula- 
tions, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed ? 
To ſecure to us, not a commercial preference, 
which ſtands in need of no penalties to enforce it 
it finds its own way ; but to ſecure to us a trade, 
which is a creature of law and inſtitution. What 
has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
which is under no monopoly, and in which we 

cannot raiſe the price of our goods, without ha- 

zarding the demand for them? None but the au- 
thors of ſuch meaſures could ever think of making 

uſe of ſuch arguments, 9 | 


Wnox vz goes about to reaſon on any part of 
the policy of this country with regard to America, 
upon the mere abſtract principles of government, 
or even upon thoſe of our own antient conſtitution, 
will be often miſled. Thoſe who reſort for argu- 
ments to the moſt reſpectable authorities, antient 


or modern, or reſt upon the cleareſt maxims, drawn 


from the experience of other ſtates and empires, 
will be liable to the greateſt errors imaginable. 
The object is wholly new in the world. It is ſin- 
gular : it is grown up to this magnitude and im- 
rtance within the memory of man; nothing in 
hiſtory is parallel to it. All the reaſonings about 
it, that are likely to be at all folid, muſt be drawn 
from its actual circumſtances. In this new ſyſtem 
a principle of commerce, of artificial commerce, 
mult predominate. This commerce muſt be ſe- 
cured by a multitude of reſtraints very alien from 
he ſpirit of liberty; and a powerful authority fam 
e 


* Conſid. p. 74. 
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reſide in the principal ſtate, in order to enforce 
them. But the\ people who are to be ſubjects of 
theſe reſtraints are deſcendants of Engliſhmen ; and 
of an high and free ſpirit, - To hold over them a 
government made up of nothing but reſtraints and 
penalties, and taxes in the granting of which they 
can have no ſhare, will neither be wiſe, nor long. 
practicable. People muſt be governed in a manner 
agreeable. to their temper and diſpoſition ; and 
men of free character and ſpirit. muſt be ruled with, 
at leaſt, ſome condeſcenſion to this ſpirit and this 
character. The Britiſh coloniſt muſt ſee ſomething 
which will diſtinguiſh him from the coloniſts of 
other nations. + | 


Tos reaſonings, which infer from the many 


| reſtraints under which we have already laid Ame- 


rica, to our right to lay it under ſtill more, and in- 
deed under all manner of reſtraints, are conclu- 
five ; concluſive as to right; but the very reverſe 
as to policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many re- 
ſtraints, that it is reaſonable to compenſate them 
by every indulgence that can by any means be re- 
conciled to our intereſt, We have a great empire 
to rule, compoſed of a vaſt maſs of heterogeneous 

overnments, all more or leſs free and popular in 
their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out 
of conſpiracy, with one another, all to be held in 
ſubordination to this country; while the ſpirit of an 
extenſive and intricate trading intereſt pervades the 
whole, always qualifying, and often controlling, 
every general idea of conſtitution and government. 
It is a great and difficult object; and I wiſh we 


may poſſeſs wiſdom and temper enough to manage 


it as we ought. Its importance is infinite. I be- 
lieve the reader will be ſtruck, as I have been, with 
one ſingular fact. In the year 1704, but 1. 
| l | es ve 
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five years ago, the whole trade with our plantati- 
ons. was but a few thouſand pounds more in the 
export article, and a third leſs in the import, than 
that which we now carry on with the ſingle iſland 
of Jamaica: l ITS 


| | Exports, , Imports 
n 


Jamaica, 1767, - - - 467.681 4.243.742 


From the ſame information I find that our deal- 
ing with moſt of the European nations is but little 
encreaſed ; theſe nations have been pretty much 
at a ſtand ſince that time; and we have rivals in 
their trade. This colony intercourſe is a new 
world of commerce in a manner created; it ſtands 
upon principles of its own ; principles hardly worth 
endangering for any little conſideration of extorted 
revenue. ; | POE 


Tux reader ſees, that I do not enter ſo fully 
into this matter as obviouſly I might. I have 
already been led into greater lengths than I in- 
tended. It is enough to ſay, that, before the mi- 
niſters of 1765 had determined to propoſe the repeal 
of the ſtamp act in parliament, they had the whole 
of the American conſtitution and commerce very 
fully before them. They conſidered maturely ; 
they decided with wiſdom ; let me add, with firm- 
neſs. For they reſolved, as à preliminary to that 
repeal, to aſſert in the fulleſt and leaſt equivocal 
terms the unlimited legiſlative right of this country 
over its colonies ; and, having done this, to pro- 
poſe the repeal, on principles, not of conſtitutional 
right, but on thoſe of © expediency, of equity, of 
lenity, and of the true intereſts preſent and f * 
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of that great object for which alone the colonies 
were founded, navigation and commerce. This 
plan, I fay, required an ' uncommon degree of 
firmneſs, when we conſider that ſome of thoſe per- 
ſons who might be of rb para uſe in promoting 
the repeal, violently withſtood the declaratory act; 
and they who agreed with adminiſtration in the 
principles of that law, equally made, as well the 
reaſons on which the declaratory act itſelf ſtood, as 
thoſe on which it was oppoſed, grounds for an op- 
— Rot Oo oC 


Ix the then miniſtry reſolved firſt to declare the 
right, it was not from any opinion they enter- 
tained of its future uſe in regular taxation. Their 
opinions were full and declared againſt the ordinary 
uſe of ſuch a power. But it was plain, that the 
general reaſonings which were employed againſt 
that power went directly to our whole legiſlative 
right ; and one part * it could not be yielded to 
ſuch arguments, without a virtual ſurrender of all 
the reſt. Beſides, if that very ſpecific power of 
levying money in the colonies were not retained as 
a ſacred truſt in the hands of Great Britain (to be 
uſed, not in the firſt inſtance for ſupply, but 'in 
the laſt exigence for controul), it is obvious, that 
the preſiding authority of Great Britain, as the 
head, the arbiter, and director of the whole em- 
pire, would vaniſh into an empty name, without 
operation or energy. With the habitual exerciſe 
of ſuch a power in the ordinary courſe of ſupply, 
no trace of freedom could remain to America, d If 
* I do not here enter into the unſatisfaftory diſquiſition con- 

cerning repreſentation real or preſumed. I only ſay, that a 
great people, who have their property, without any reſerve, in 
all caſes, d.ſpoſed of by another people. at an immenſe diſtance 
from them, will not think themſelves in the enjoyment of 
freedom. It will he hard to ſhew to thoſe who are in 1 a 
| AGE ates 
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Great Britain were ſtripped of this right, every 
principle of unity and. ſubordination in the empire 
was gone for ever. Whether all this can be re- 
conciled in legal ſpeculation, is a matter of no 
conſequence. It is reconciled in policy; and poli- 
tics 5 50 to be adjuſted, not to human reaſonings, 
but to human nature; of which the reaſon is but a 
part, and by no means the greateſt part. 


FounvpinG the repeal on this baſis, it was judg- 
ed proper to lay before parliament the whole detail 
of the American affairs, as fully as it had been laid 
before the miniſtry themſelves. Ignorance of thoſe 
affairs had miſled parliament. Knowledge alone 
could. bring it into the right road. Every paper of 
office was laid upon the table of the two houſes; 
every denomination of men, either of America, or 
connected with it by office, by reſidence, by com- 
merce, by intereſt, even by injury; men of civil 
and rallftary capacity, officers of. the revenue, 
merchants, manufacturers of every ſpecies; and 
from every. town in England, attended-at the bar. 
Such evidence never was laid before parliament. 
If an emulation aroſe among the miniſters and 
members of parliament, as the author-rightly ob- 
ſerves, © for the repeal of this act, as well as for 
the other regulations, it was not on the confident 
aſſertions; the airy ſpeculations, or the vain 
miſes, of miniſters, that it aroſe. It was the ſenſe 
of parliament on the evidence before them. No 
one ſo much as ſuſpects that miniſterial allurements 
or. terrors had any ſhare in it. 
Me ers Bb TEE „„ f 7 Our 
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tate, which of the uſual parts of the definition ar deſeription 
of a free people are applicable to them; and it is neither plea- 
ſant nor wiſe to attempt to prove that they have no right to be 
comprehended in ſuch a deſeription. | 
F. 1, 6 ee ee $2617 5 ee en e 
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Ounx author is very much . diſpleaſed, that fo 
much credit was given to the te timony of mer- 
chants. He has an habit of railing at them; * 
he may, if he pleaſes, indulge himſelf in it. 
will not do great miſchief to that reſpectable ſon of 
men. The ſubſtance of their teſtimony was, that 
their debts in America were very great: That the 
Americans declined to pay them, or to renew their 
orders, whilſt this * continued That, under 
theſe circumſtances, they deſpaired of the recovery 
of their debts, or the rene wal of their trade in that 
country: That they apprehended a general failure 
of mercantile credit. The manufacturers depoſed 
to the ſame general purpoſe, with this addition, 
that many of them had diſcharged ſeveral of their 
artificers; and, if the law and the rehiſtance to it 
ſhould continue, muſt diſmiſs them all. 


Tais teſtimony i is treated with grea t-coptompt | 
by our author. It muſt be, 22 becauſe it 
Was oontradicted by the plain nature of things. 
Suppaſe then that the merchants had, to gratify 
this 2 given a contrary evidence; and had 
while America remained in a ſtate df 

wp whilſt four million of debt remained un- 
— vlülſt the courſe of juſtice was ſuſpended for 
want of ſtamp paper, ſo that no debt could be re- 
coyered, whilſt there was a total ſtop to trade, be- 
cauſe every: ſhip was ſubject to ſeizure for want of 
ſtamnped elearances, and While the colonies. were to 
be: deelartd in rebellion, | and ſubdued by armed 
force, that in theſe circumſtances: they would ſtill 
continue to trade chearfully and fearlefaly as before; 
would not ſuch witneſſes provoke univerſal indig- 
nation for their folly or their wickedneſs, and be de- 


feryedly. OT from we en ; would any omen 
r : Bok 1545 ith 


1x6 * 


f Here the cher has a note een in n his uſual Rrain of 


reaſoning ; he finds out that — in the courſe of 290 
multi- 
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faith have given credit to ſuch aſſertions ? The teſti- 
mony of the merchants was neceſſary for the detail, 
#76 ob OS CONS. 


multifarions evidence, had ſaid, that a very conſiderable part 
«© of the orders of 1765 tranſmitted from America had been af- 
« terwards ſuſpended ; but that, in caſe the ſtamp act was re- 
_ «© pealed, thoſe orders were to be executed in the preſent year 
« 1766;” and that on the repeal of the ſtamp act, © the ex- 
« ports to the colonies would be at leaſt double the value of 
s the exports of the paſt year,” He then triumphs exceedingly 
on their having fallen ſhort of it on the ftate of the cuſtom- 
Houſe entries, I do not well know what concluſion he draws 
applicable to his purpoſe, from theſe facts. He does not deny 
that all the orders which came from America ſubſequent to the 
diſturbances of the ſtamp act were on the condition of that act 
being repealed; and he does not aſſert that, notwithſtanding 
that act ſhould be enforced by a ſtrong hand, ſtill the orders 
would be executed. Neither does he quite venture to ſay that 
this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the repeal. 
What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the en- 
forcement of that law? It only comes to this, and no more; 
thoſe . merchants, who thought our trade would be doubled in 
the ſubſequent year, were miſtaken in their ſpeculations. _ So 

that the ſtamp act was not to be repealed unleſs this ſpeculation 
of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed in order 
to double our trade in that year, as every body knows (what- 
ever ſome merchants might have faid), but leſt in that year we 
ſhould have no trade at all. The fact is, that, during the 
_ greateſt hh of the year 1765, that is, until about the month 

of October, when the accounts of the diſturbances came thick 
upon us, the American trade went on as uſual. Before this 
time, the ſtamp act could not affect it, Afterwards, the mer- 
chants fell into a great conſternation ; a general ſtagnation in 
trade enſued, But as ſoon as it was known, that the. miniſtry 
favoured the repeal of the ſtamp act, ſeveral of the bolder mer- 
chants ventured to execute their orders.;' others more. timid 
hung back; in this manner the trade contianed in a ſtate of 
dreadful fluctuation between the fears of thoſe who had ven- 
tured, for the event of their boldneſs, and the anxiety of thoſe 
whoſe trade was ſuſpended, until the royal, aſſent Was finally 
given to the bill of repeal, That the trade of 1766/was not 
equal to that of 1765, could not be owing to. the repeal ; it 
aroſe from quite different cauſes, of which the author ſeems 
not to be aware: 1ſt, Our conqueſts during the war had laid 
open the trade of the French and Spaniſh Welt. Indies to our 
colonies' much more largely than they had ever, enjoyed it; = 
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and to bring the matter home to the feeling of the 
houſe ; as to the general reaſons, they ſpoke abun- 
dantly for themſelves. Tj 


Von theſe principles was the act repealed, and 
it produced all the good effect which was expected 
from it: quiet was reſtored; trade generally re- 
turned to its antient channels; time and means 
were furniſned for the better ſtrengthening of 
government there, as well as for recovering, by 
judicious meaſures, the affections of the people, 
had that miniſtry continued, or had a miniſtry ſuc- 
ceeded with diſpoſitions to improve that opportu- 
Socn an adminiſtration did not ſucceed. Inſtead 
of profiting of that ſeaſon of tranquillity, in the very 
next year. they choſe to return to meaſures of the 
continued for ſome time after the peace; but at length it was | 
extremely contracted, and in ſome places reduced to nothing. 
Such in particular was the ſtate of Jamaica. - On the taking the 
Havannah all the ſtores of that iſland were emptied into that 
place, which produced unuſual orders for goods, for ſupplying 
their own conſumption, as well as for further ſpeculations of 
trade. Theſe ceaſing, the trade Rood on its own bottom. This 
is one cauſe of the diminiſhed exports to Jamaica; and not the 
childiſh idea of the author, of an impoſſible contraband from 
'the opening of the ports. 2d, The war had brought a great 
influx of 'caſh into America, for the Pay and proviſion of the 
troops ; and this an unnatural encreaſe of trade ; which, as its 
- cauſe failed, muſt in ſome degree return to its ancient and na- 
tural bounds.” za, When the merchants met from all parts, 
and compared their accounts, they were alarmed at the im- 
menſity of the debt due to them from America. They found 
that the Americans had over traded their abilities. And, as 
they found too that ſeveral of them were capable of making the 
ſtate of political events an excuſe for their failure in commercial 
punctuality, many of our merchants in ſome degree contracted 
their trade from that moment. However, it is idle, in ſuch an 
immenſe maſs of trade, ſo liable to fluctuation, to infer any 
thing from ſuch a deficiency as one or even as two hundred 
thouſand pounds. In 1767, when the diſturbances ſubſided, 
this deficiency was made up again, we 
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very fame nature with thoſe which had been ſo ſo-- 
lemnly condemned; though upon a ſmaller ſcale. 

The effects have deen dent. America is 

again in diſorder; not indeed in the ſame degree as 

formerly, nor any thing like it. Such good effects 

have attended the of the ſtamp act, that the 

colonies hore actualy paid the taxes; and they 

have ſought. their — (upon however 1 

principles) not in their own violence, #7 frunierty 3; 

t experienced benignity of parliament. 
They are not eaſy indeed, nor ever will be fo, un- 
dier this author's — of taxation; but we fee no 

longer the ſame general fury and confuſion; which 
attended their refiſtance to the ſtamp act. The au- 
thor may rail at the repeal, and thoſe who pro — 
it, as he pleaſes. Tiok honeſt men ſuffer 
obloquy with pleaſure, in the midſt of the quiet 
which they have been the means of giving to their 
country ; and would „ 
ſeverance in a pern eme, a very bad com- 
penſation for the — of our peace, and the 
ruin of our commerce. Whether the return to the 
ſyſtem of 1764, for raiſing a revenue in America, 
| diſcontents which have enſued in conſequence. 
of it, the general ſuſpenſion of the aſſemblies in con- 
ſequence of theſe diſcontents, the uſe of the military 
power, and the new and dangerous commiſſio Ft 
which now hang over them, will produce equally 
good effects, is greatly to be doubted. Never, I fear, 
will this nation and the colonies fall back upon their 
true centre of gravity, and natural point of repoſe, 
until the ideas of $708 are reſumed, an ſteadily 
purſued. 
As to the eee abict of the. 
author's accuſation, they 2 pr ſj one of a 
mixed _— 'of revenue and A; the other 
K _ fumply 


© The 88 have been in Boſton only; = were not 


3 . of the late * 
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ſimply relative to trade. With regard to the for- 
mer I ſhall obſerve, that, in all deliberations con- 
cerning America, the ideas of that adminiſtration 
were principally theſe; to take trade as the primary 
end, ar revenue hut as a very ſubordinate con- 
ſideration. Where trade was likely to ſuffer, they 
did not heſttate for an inſtant to prefer it to taxes, 


whoſe 2 at beſt was contemptible, in compa- 
riſon of the object which they might endanger. The 


other of their principles was, to ſuit the revenue to 
the object. Where the difficulty of collection, from 
the nature of the country, and of the revenue eſta- 
bliſhment; is fo very notorious, it was their policy 
to hold out as few temptations to ſmuggling as poſ- 
ſible, by keeping the duties as nearly as they could 
on a balance with the-riſk. On theſe principles 
they made many alterations in the port duties of 
1764,” both in the mode and in the quantity. The 
author has not attempted to prove them erroneous. 
He complains enough to ſhew that he is in an 
ill humour, not that his adverſaries have done 
—!. TZ 
© As to the regulations which were merely rela- 
tive to commerce, many were then made; and they 
were all made upon this principle; that many of 
the colonies, and thoſe ſome of the moſt abounding 
in people, were ſo ſituated as to have very few 
means of traffic with this country. It became 
therefore our intereſt to let them into as much fo- 
reign trade as could be given them without inter- 
fering with our on; and to ſecure by every me- 
thod the returns to the mother country. Without 
ſome ſuch ſcheme of enlargement, it was obvious 
that any benefit we: could expect from theſe colo- 
nie muſt be extremely limited. Accordingly many 
facilities were given to their trade with the foreign 
Plantations, and with the Southern parts of Europe. 
ban ITO nos 1 n 1 
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As to the confining the returns to this country, ad- 
miniſtration. ſaw the miſchief and folly of a plan of 
indiſcriminate reſtraint. They applied their remedy 
to that part where the diſeaſe exiſted, and to that 
only; on this idea they eſtabliſhed regulations, far 
more likely to check the dangerous clandeſtine 
trade with Hamburgh and Holland, than this au- 


* 


thor's friends, or any of their predeceſſors, had ever | 


done. "x 


Tux friends of the author have a method ſurely 
a little whimſical in all this fort of diſcuſſions. 
They have made an innumerable multitude of com- 
mercial regulations, at which the trade of England 
exclaimed with one voice, and many of which have 
been altered on the unanimous opinion of that 
trade. Still they go on, juit as before, in a fort 
of droning panegyric on themſelyes, talking of 
theſe regulations as prodigies of wiſdom ; and, in- 
ſtead of pen g to thoſe who are moſt affected 
and the beſt judges, they turn round in a perpetual 
circle of their own reaſonings and pretences ; they 
hand you over from one of their pamphlets to ano- 
ther : See,“ ſay they, © this demonſtrated in The 
Regulations of the colonies,” „See this fatis- 
* factorily proved in The Conſiderations.” By and 


by we ſhall have another; © See for this The State 


% of the Nation.” I wiſh to take another method 
in vindicating the oppoſite ſyſtem. I refer to the 
petitions of merchants for theſe regulations; to their 


thanks when they were obtained; and to the {ſtrong 


and grateful ſenſe they have ever ſince expreſſed of 
the benefits received under that adminiſtration. 

All adminiſtrations have in their commercial re- 
gulations been generally -aided by the opinion of 


ſome merchants ; too frequently by that of a few, 

and thoſe a ſort of favourites: they have been di- 

rected by the opinion of one or two merchants, Who 
EE: were 
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were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in con- 
tracts; who frequently adviſed, not for the general 
good of trade, but for their private advantage. 
During the adminiſtration of which this author com- 
plains, the meetings of merchants upon the buſineſs 
of trade were numerous and public; ſometimes at 
the houſe of the marquis of Rockingham ; forne- 
times at Mr. Dowdeſwells; ſometimes at ſir George 
Savile's, an houſe always open to every deliberation 
favourable to the liberty or the commerce of his 
country. Nor were theſe meetings confined to the 
merchants of London. Merchants and manufac- 
turers were invited from all the confiderable towns 
of England. They conferred with the miniſters and 
active members of parliament. No private views, 
no local intereſts prevailed. Never were points in 
trade ſettled upon a larger ſcale of inſormation. 
They who attended theſe meetings well know, 
what miniſters they were who heard the moſt pa- 
tiently, who comprehended the moſt clearly, and who 
cd. the moſt wiſely. Let then this author and 
. his friends ſtill eontinue in poſſeſſion of the practice of 
exalting their own abilities, in their pamphlets and 
in the news- papers. They never will perſwade the 
public, that the merchants of England were in a 
general confederacy to facrifice their own intereſts 
to thoſe of North America, and to deſtroy the vent 
of their own goods in favour of the manufactures of 


Has the friends of this author taken thefe means 
of information, his extreme terrors of contraband 
in the Weſt India iflands would have been greatly 
quieted, and his objections to the opening of the 
Ports would have ceafed. He would have learned, 
from the moſt ſatisfactory analyſis of the Weſt India 
trade, that we have the advantage in every vw 


w-— 
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article of it; and that almoſt every reſtriction on 


our communication with our neighbours there, is a 
reſtriction unfavourable to ourſelves. 


Svcn were the principles that guided, — the | 


authority that fanctioned, theſe regulations. No 
man ever faid, that, in the mult Sphety of 8 
made in the adminiſtration 0 o ther 

none were uſeful: ſome certainly were ee, and 1 
defy the author to ſhew a commercial regulation of 
that period, which he can prove, from any autho- 
rity except his own, to have a tendency beneficial to 
commerce, that has been repealed. So far were 


that miniſtry from being bade by 2 {pick of con- 
tradiftion or of innovation. 


Taz author's attack on that ee for 
| their neglect of our claims on foreign powers, is by 
3 the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance he has given, or 
that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an in- 
trepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ranſom; 
to the Canada bills; and to the Ruſſian treaty. 
Could one imagine, that theſe very things, which 
he thus chooſes to object to others, have been the 
principal ſubjects of charge againſt his favourite 

miniſtry? Inſtead of — — them of theſe charges, 
he appears not ſo. much as to have heard of - 1% 6a ; 
but throws them directly upon the drpiopRoption 
which ſucceeded to that of his friends. | +»: 


Ir is not always very pleaſant to be obliged to 


produce the detail of this kind of tranſactions to the 
public view. I will content myſelf therefore with 
giving a ſhort ſtate of facts, which, when the author 
chooſes to contradict, he ſhall ſee proved, more, 
perhaps, to his conviction, than to his liking, - The 
Arſt fact then is, that the demand for the Manilla 
ranſom had been, in the author's favourite admini- 
ſtration, ſo neglected, as to appear to have 177 
ttle 


* 
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little leſs than tacitly abandoned. At home, no 
countenance was given to the claimants, and when 
it was mentioned in parliament, the chen leader did 
not ſeem, at leaſt, a very ſanguine advocate in fa- 
vbur of the claim. Theſe —.— made it a matter of 
no ſmall difficulty to reſume and preſs that negoti- 
ation with Spain. However, ſo clear was our right, 
chat the then miniſters reſolved to revive it; and ſo 
little time was loſt, that, though that adminiſtration 
was not compleated until the ninth of July 1765, 
on the 20th of the following Auguſt, general Con- 
way tranſmitted a ſtrong and full remonſtrance on 
that ſubject to the earl 5 Rochfort, The argument, 

on which the court of Madrid moſt relied, was the 
dereliction of that claim by the preceding miniſters. 
However, it Was ſtill puſhed with ſo much vigour, 

that the Spaniards, from a poſitive denial to pay, of- 
fered by Teeſe the demand to arbitration. That 
| poſition was rejected; and the demand being 
a preſſed, there was all the reaſon in the world to 
expect its being brought to a favourable iſſue; 
hen it was thought proper to change the admini- 
ſtration. Whether under their eircumſtances, and 
in the time they continued in power, more could 
be done, the reader will judge; who will hear 
2 aſtoniſnment a charge of reriſlinels from thoſe 
men, whoſe inackivity, to call it by no worſe a 
_ laid the chief ee the e of * re- 


Ares negotiation, 


As to the Canada bn this dint e piper 
to aſſert, * «that the proprietors found themſelves 
* under a neceſſity of compounding their demands 

upon the French court, and accepting terms 
« awhich they had often rejected, and which the 
4 earl. of Halifax had declared he would ſooner 
bo: e cer 1 know 25 
| * © 
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the earl of Halifax ſays ſo, the earl of Haifa ſhall 
have an anſwer; but I perſwade myſelf: that his 
lordſhip has given no authority for this: ridiculous 
rant. In the mean time, I ſhall only ſpeak of it as 
a common concern of that miniſt x. 


I x the firſt place then I obſerve, that a conventi- 
on, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was con- 
cluded under the adminiſtration of 1766; when 
nothing was concluded under that of the favourites 
of this author. „ oY 


2. Tuls tranſaction was, in every ſtep of it, car- 
ried on in concert with the perſons intereſted, and 
was terminated to their entire ſatisfaction. They 
would have acquieſced perhaps in terms ſomewhat 

lower than thoſe which were obtained. The author 
is indeed too kind to them. He will, however, 
let them ſpeak for themſelves, and ſhew what their 
own opinion was of the meafures purſued in their 
favour. In what manner the execution of the 
convention has been ſince provided for, it is not my 
preſent buſineſs to examine. 


3. Tas proprietors had abſolutely deſpaited of 

being paid, at any time, any proportion of their 

demand, until the change of that miniſtry.” The 

merchants were checked and diſcountenanced; _ 
3 „ rn ont no Jon vw ane. — / Sic 


% They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the 
1 dignity of this nation, the'means ofHiquidating their claims, 
and of concluding with the court of France a convention for 
* the final. ſatisfaction of their demands; and have 7 | 
“ commiſſion, in their names, and on their behalf, moſt ear- 
«« neſtly to intreat your acceptancg of their grateful acknow- 
* ledgments. Whether they conß der theinſelves'as Britons, or 
Vas men mix iparticoledy tet your geuerous and 
« ſpirited interpoſition; they ſee great reaſons to be thankful, 
ce for having been ſupported by a miniſter, in whoſe public af- 
<4 feftions, in whoſe wiſdom and activity, both the national ho- 
*.nogr, and the intereſt of individuals, have: been at once ſo 
% well ſupported and ſecured.” Thanks of the Cagada mer- 
chants to general Conway, London, April 28, 1776. 
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had often been told, by ſome in authority, of the 
cheap rate at which theſe Canada bills had been 
procured ; yet the author can talk of the compoſi- 
tion of them as a neceſſity induced by the change 
in adminiftration. They found themſelves indeed, 
before that change, under a neceſſity of hinting 
fomewhat of bringing the matter into parliament ; 
but they were ſoot ſilenced, and put in mind of 
the fate which the Newfoundland buſineſs had there 
met with. Nothing firuck them more than the 
ſtrong contraſt between the ſpirit, and method of 
3 of the two adminiſtrations. 


4. Tax earl of Halifax never did, nor could, 
e to ſign this convention; becauſe is conven- 
, len, as it ſtands, never was before him. 


Tux author's laſt charge on that Sni, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruſſian treaty of 
commerce, which the author thinks fit to affert, 
was concluded on terms the earl of Bucking- 
“ hamſhire had tefuſed to accept of, and which 
had been deemed by former miniſters diſadvan- 
% tageous to the nation, and by the nr 
0 + unſafe and unprofitable,” | 


Born the aſſertions in this n 
n The treaty then concluded by 
George Macartney was not _—_ the terms which 
te earl of Buckinghamſhire had refuſed, The 

earl of - Buckinghamſhire never did. refuſe terms, 
becauſe the bulineſs never came 10 dhe point of 
refufal, or acceptance; all that he did was, to re- 
ceive the Ruſſian projet for g treaty of commerce, 
and to tranſmit it to Tinglans, This was in Novem- 
ber 1 794; and abe ee 3 


1. 


- nnd by Owen and Harriſon, 


| * ger 8 itſelf, | 
Warnick-lane, 1766 z pi ticula e 
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following, before he could even receive an anſwer 
from his own court. The coneluſion of the treaty 
fell to his ſucceſſor. Whoever will be at the troun 
ble to compare it with the treaty of 1734, will, I 
believe, conſeſs, that, if the former miniſters could 
have obtained ſuch terms, they were criminal in 
Bur the merchants & deemed them unfafe and 
* unprofitable,” What merchants? As no treaty 
ever was more maturely confidered, ſo the opinion 
of the Ruſſian merchants in London was all along 
taken; and all the inſtructions ſent over were in 
exact conformity to that opinion. Qur minifter 
there made no ſtep without having previouſly con- 
fulted our merchants reſident in Peterfburgh, who, 
before the ſignirig of the treaty, gave the moſt full 
and unanimous teſtimony in its favour, In their 
addreſs to our miniſter at that court, among other 
things, they fay, It may afford fome additional 
« fatisfaction to your excellency, to receive a pub- 
« lic acknowledgment of he entire and Ps an 
* approbation of my artick in this treaty, from us 
e ho are fo immediately and ſo nearly concerned 
* in its conſequences,” This was ſigned by the 
conſul general, and every Britiſh therchartt in Pe- 
Tux approbation of thoſe immediate conce ncern- 
ed in the conſequences is. nothing to this author, 
He and his friends have fo much tendernets for 
peoples intereſts, and underſtand them fo much 
better than they do themſelves, that, whilſt theſe 
politicians are contending for the beſt of poſſible 
terms, the claimants are: obliged to go without any 
nn 1 207 ie 
Ont of the firſt and juſteſt complaints againſt the 
adminiſtration of the author's friends, was the 1 


* 
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of vigour in their foreign negotiations. Their 
immediate ſucceſſors endeavoured to correct that 
error, along with others; and there was ſcarcely a 
foreign court, in Which the new ſpirit that had 
ariſen was not ſenſibly felt, acknowledged, and 
ſometimes complained of. n their coming into 
er they found the demolition of Dun- 
kirk entirely at a ſtand: inſtead of demolition, they 
found con truction? for the French were then at 
work on the repair of the jettees.... On the remon- 
ſtrances of general Conway, ſome parts of theſe 
jettees were immediately deſtroyed. The duke of 
Nacho rſonally ſuryeyed the place, and ob- 
tained a fuller knowledge of its true Rate and con- 
dition than any of our. miniſters had done; and, in 
conſequence, had larger offers from the duke of 

Choiſeul than had ever. been- received, But, as 

theſe were ſhort of our juſt expectations under the 

treaty, he rejected them. ur then miniſters, 
knowing that, in their adminiſtration, the peoples 


minds Were ſet at caſe upon all the eſſential points 


of public and private liberty, and that no project 
of theirs could endanger the concord of the empire, 
were under no reſtraint from purſuing, SIS, juſt 


demand upon foreign nations. 


Tux author, towards the mad of this lo: Falls 
into reflections upon the ſtate of public morals in 
this country: He draws uſe from his doctrine, by 
recommending his friend. to the King and the 
lic, as another duke of Sully ; and he con Nader 
the whole performance with a very devout Prayer. 


Tux prayers of pollticians may ſometimes be 
Gnedts- And as this prayer is in ſubſtance, that the 
author, or his friends, may be ſoon brought into 
power, I have great reaſon to believe it is very 
much from the heart. It muſt be owned too that, 


after he has drawn ſuch a picture, ſuch a ſhocking 
f picture, 
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picture, of the ſtate of this country, he has great 

ith in thinking the means he prays for ſufficient to 
ene us: after the character he has given of its 
inhabitants of all ranks and claſſes, he has great 
charity in caring much about them; and indeed, 
no leſs hope, in being of opinion, that ſuch a de- 
teſtable nation can ever become the care of Pro- 
vidence He has not even 3 five a men in 
our devoted cit. 


Fx talks indeed of men of virtue 0 ability, 
But where are his men of virtue and ability to be 
found? Are they in the. preſent adminiſtration ? 
never were a ſet of people more blackened by this 
author. Are they among the party of thoſe (no 
ſmall body) who adhere to the ſyſtem. of 1766 ? 
tele, it is the great purpoſe of "his book. - ca- 
lumniate. Are they the perſons who acted with 
his great friend, ſince the change in 162, to his 
removal in 1 76 5 ?' ſcarcely any of theſe are now out 
of employment; and we are in poſſeſſion of his de- 
fideratum. Vet I think he hardly means to ſelect, 
even ſome of the higheſt of them, as er fi 
* the reformation of a corrupt world. 


He obſerves, that the virtue of the 7 5 exempla- 
ry prince that ever {wayed a ſcepter m can never 
Warm or illuminate the body of his ple, if 
©. foul mirrours are placed ſo near him a fl 5 efract 
ver and diſſipate the rays at their firſt. emanation.” 
Without obſerving upon the propriety of this me- 
55 or aſking how mirrours come to have loſt 

cir. old quality of refleQting, and to have acquired, 
that of refracting, and diſſipating rays, and how far 
their foulneſs will account for this change; the re- 
mark itſelf is common and true; no leſs s true, and 


SY nge from him, is that which i imme- 
. ee © dately 
„ m 46. 


8 —— — z RO 


thought that all me 
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diately-precedes-t"; it is in vain to endeavour to 
“ check the progreſs of irreligion and licentiouf- 
<< neſs, by puniſhing ſuch crimes in one individual, 
* if others equally eulpable are . rewarded / with 
the honours and emoluments of the fate.” 1 


am not in the ſecret of the author's manner -of 
writing; but it appears to me, that he muſt intend 
theſe reflections as a ſatire upon the adminiſtration 
of his happy years. Were ever the honours and 
emoluments of the ſtate more laviſhly ſquandered 
upon perfons ſcandalous in their lives than during 
that period? In theſe ſcandalous lives, was there 
any thing more ſcandalous than the mode of pu- 
nifhing oe culpable individual ? In that individual, 
is any thing more culpable than his having been fe- 
duced by the example of ſome of thoſe. very por 
fons by whom he was thus perſecuted } | 


Tux author is-fo eager to attack others, . 


_provides- but eee e Om defence. I 


the page I have now 


believe, without go 
ible; that I have ſufficient 


Dee 


matter of further, and, if poſfible, of heavier, 


charge againſt his friends,” upon is own. principles. 
But it is becauſe. the advantage is too great, that I 
decline making uſe of it. I wiſh the author had not 
ods” are lawful in party. 
A bobs all, he ought to have taken care not to 
wound. tis [enemies through” the ſides of — 
country, This he has done. by. JANE, thet 

monſtrous and overcharged x cure of the di eſſes 
of our ſttuation. No Wonder that he, who finds 


y this country in the ſame condition with that of 


France at the time of Henry the Fourth, could alſo 
find a reſemblance betw-een his political friend and 
the duke of Sully. As to thoſe e reſem- 


Þlances, people will often judge of them from their 
affections : 


= | P. 46. 
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country juſt recovered out of twenty-five years of 
the moſt cruel and deſolating civil war that perhaps 
was ever known. The kingdom, under a, veil of 
' momentary quiet, full of the moſt atrocious poli- 


tical, operating npon the moſt furious fanatical 


factions. Some pretenders even to the crown, and 
thoſe who did not pretend to the whole, aimed at 
the partition of the monarchy, There were almoſt 
as many competitors as provinces ;. and all abet- 
ted by the greateſt, the moſt ambitious, and moſt 
enterprizing power in Europe. No place fafe 
from treaſon; no, not the boſoms on which the 
moſt amiable prince that ever lived repoſed his 
head; not his miſtreſſes; not even his queen. As 
to the finances, they had ſcarce an exiftence, but 
as a matter of plunder to the managers, and of 
grants to inſatiable and ungrateful courtiers. 


How can our author have the heart to deſcribe 
this as any ſort of parallel to our ſituation? To be 
ſure, an April ſhower has ſome reſemblance to a 
water-ſpout ; for they are both wet: and there is 
ſome likeneſs between a ſummer evening's breeze 
and an hurricane; they are both wind: but who 
can compare our diſturbances, our ſituation, or our 
finances, to thoſe of France in the time of Henry ? 
Great Britain is indeed at this time wearied, but 
not broken, with the efforts of a victorious foreign 
war; not ſufficiently relieved by an inadequate 
peace; but ſomewhat benefited by that peace, and 
infinitely by the conſequences of that war. The 
Powers . of Europe awed by our victories, and 
hing in ruins upon every ſide of us. 1 
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indeed we are with debt, but abounding with re 
ſources. | We have a trade, not perhaps equal to 
our withes, but more than ever we poſſeſſed. In 
effect, no pretender to the crown; nor nutriment 
for ſuch deſperate and deſtructive 2 as ae 
formerly ſhaken this kingdom. 


As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
When Sully came to thoſe of France, in what 
order was any part of the financial ſyſtem ?_ or 
what ſyſtem was there at all? There is no man in 
office who muſt not be ſenſible that ours is, without 
the act of any parading miniſter, the moſt regular 
and orderly Alem em perhaps that was ever known: 

the beſt ſecured againſt all frauds in the collection, 
and all miſapplication | in the expenditure of rin 
money. 


I apmIT that, i in this fatnithing ſtate of nen 
there are appearances enough to excite uneaſineſs 
and apprehenſion. 1 admit there" is a er n 
in the roſe: 


medio de fonte leporum © . f OE, 
— amari aliquid, quod in 5 floribus angat. 


Tuis is nothing elſe than a ſpirit of diſconnexion, 
of diſtruſt, and of treachery, amongſt public men. 
It is no accidental evil; nor has its effect * 
truſted to the uſual frailty of nature: the diſte 
has been inoculated. The author is ſenſible o it, 
and we lament it together. This diſtemper is 
alone, ſufficient to take away conſiderably from 
the benefits of our conſtitution and ſituation, and 
perhaps to render their continuance * If 
theſe evil diſpoſitions ſhould ſpread much farther, 
they muſt end in our deſtruction; for nothing can 
fore a 'people deſtitute of public and private faith. 
However, the author, for the preſent ſtate of 
things, has extended the charge by much too 

widely 3 
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widely; as men are but too apt to take the mea- 
ſure of/ all mankind from their own particular ac- 
quaintance. Barren as this age may be in the 
growth of honour and virtue, the country does 
not want, at this moment, as ſtrong, and thoſe 
not a few examples, as were ever known, of an 
unſhaken adherence to principle, and attachment 
to connexion, againſt every allurement of intereſt. 
Thoſe examples are not furniſned by the great 
alone; nor by thoſe whoſe activity in public affairs 
may render it ſuſpected that they make ſuch a 
character one of the rounds in their ladder of am 
bition; but by men more quiet, and more in the 
ſhade, on whom an unmixed ſenſe of honour 
alone could operate. Such examples indeed are 
not furniſhed in great abundance amongſt thoſe 
who are the ſubjects of the author's panegyric. He 
muſt look for them in another camp. He who 
complains of the ill effects of a divided and hete- 
rogeneous adminiſtration, is not juſtifiable in la- 
bouring to render odious in the eyes of the public 
thoſe men, whoſe principles, whoſe maxims of 
policy, and whoſe perſonal character, can alone 
_ adminiſter a remedy to this capital evil of the 
age; neither is he confiſtent with himſelf, in con- 
ſtantly extolling thoſe whom he knows to be the 
authors of the very miſchief of which he com- 
plains, and which the whole nation feels ſo deeply: 


Tux perſons who are the objects of his diſlike 
and complaint are many of them of the firſt fami- 
hes, and weightieſt properties, in the kingdom; 
but infinitely more diſtinguiſhed for their untainted 
honour public and private, and their zealous but 
ſober attachment to the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any ftation. 
If they are the friends of any one great man ra- 

ther than another, it is not that they make his 
_ "mona: 1 ' aggran- 
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aggrandiſement the end of their union; or becauſe 
they know him to be the moſt active in eaballing 
for his connexions the largeſt and ſpeedieſt emolu- 
ments. It is becauſe they know him, by perſonal 

_— to have wiſe and enlarged ideas of the 
public good , and an invineible conftancy in ad- 

ring to it ; becauſe they are convinced, by the 

whole tenour of his actions, that he will never ne- 
gotiate away their honour or his own : and that, in 
or out of power, change of ſituation will make no 
alteration m his a8 This will give to ſuch a 
_ ' perſon, in ſuch à body, an authority and reſpect 
re 9 ever e 3 among I TING de- 
pendants, in the higheſt plenitude o power; 
ſuch as ſervility never can ive, ſuch as ee 
never can receive or 


Tuis bod iy will often be reproached by their 
adverſaries, for want of ability in their political 
tranſactions; they will be 5 for miſſing 
many favourable conjunctures, and not profiting 
of ſeveral brilliant opportunities of fortune: but 
they muſt be contented to endure that reproach; 
for the * 2 uire the reputation of that kind 
3 olng all the other reputation 


Trey will be charged too with a — | 
| ſpirit of excluſion and proſeription, for being un- 
willing to mix in ſchemes of adminiſtration, which 


have no bond of union, or 'of confidence. 
That e too they mult ſuffer with patience. 
FOI of the thing had not ſpoken loudly 


„ the miſerable examples of the ſeveral ad- 

ations conſtructed upon the idea of ſyſtematic 
dend would be e to to frighten them from 
ſuch monſtrous and ruinous conjunctions. It is 
however falſe, that. the idea of an united. admi- 

niſtratian carries with it that of a proſeription of 

any 
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any other party: It does indeed imply the neceſ- 
ſity of having i go ſirong holds of govern- 

ment in well-united hands, in order to. fecure the 
h ay ach of right and uniform principles ; of 


having the capital offices of deliberation and exe- 
cution in-thoſe who can deliberate with mutual con- 
fidence, and who will execute what is reſolved 
with firmneſs and fidelity. If this ſyſtem cannot 
be rigorouſly adhered to in practice (and what ſyſ- 
tem can be ſo?) it ought to be the conſtant aim of 
good men to approach as nearly to it as poſſible. 
No ſyſtem of that kind can be formed, whict will 
not leave room fully ſufficient for healing coaliti- 
ons: but no coalition, which, under the ſpecious 
name of independency, carries in its boſom the 
unreconciled principles of the original diſeord of 
er ever was, or will be, an healing coalition. 
Nor will the mind of our ſovereign ever know 
repoſe, his kingdom ſettlement, or his buſineſs 
order, efficiency, or grace with his people, until 
things are eſtabliſhed upon the baſis of ſome ſet of 
men, who are truſted gory public, and who can 
truſt one another. „ ne tn ES 510 
Tuts comes rather nearer to the mark than the 
author's deſcription of a proper àdminiſtration, 
under the name of men of iy and virtue, which 
- conveys no definite idea at all; nor does it apply 
ſpecifically to our grand national diſtemper- All 
parties pretend to theſe qualities. The preſent mi- 
niſtry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enough to declare themſelves perſons of virtue and 
ability; and if they chooſe a vote for that purpoſe, 
perhaps it would not be quite impoſſible for them 
r I But, if the diſeaſe be this diſtruſt 
and diſconnexion, it is eafy to know who are 
ſound, and who are tainted; who are fit to reſtore 
us to health, who to e and to w_ 
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the contagion: The preſent miniſtry being. made 
up of — ghts from e in the kingdom, if 
they ſhould profeſs any adherence to the connexions 
they have left, Pont C muſt Ng themſelves of 


the blackeſt tre They , therefore - chooſe 
ather to renounce . printip ple itſelf, and to 
rand it with the name of Pride and fackion. 

This teft with, certainty diſcriminates the opinions 

of men. The other is a deſcription ave and 
e 15 


As to the en nenen e * At 
e compoſe that ſyſtem, which, under the 
plauſible title of an adminiſtration, ſuhſiſts but for 
the eſtabliſhmentiof weakneſs and confuſion; they 
fall into different elaſſes, with different merits. I 
think the ſituation: of ſome people e e 
may deſerve a certain degree of compaſſion; at 
the ſame time that they furniſn an example, which, 
it is to be hoped; by being à ſevere one, will have 
its effect. at leaſt, on the growing generation; if 

ſeduction, on baia ber hollow pre- 
tences, into loſs of honour, friendſhip;-co 
ſecurity, and re poſe, can furniſh it. It is poſſible 
to draw, even from the very proſperity of ambi- 
: examples of terror, and motives to compaſ- 
ion. 


| . ber 3 3 
mens immediately paſſing over a clear-marked/lme 
of virtue into declatedꝭ vice and corruption. There 
are à ſort of middle tints and ſhades between the 
— extremes; there is ſomething uncertain on the 

of the two empires which they firſt paſs 
through; and which renders the change eafy and 
imperceptible. There are even à ſort of ſplendid 
impoſitions ſo well contrived, that, at the very time 
the path of rectitude is: quitted for ever, men ſeem 

to be advancing into ſome higher and nobler 4 
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of public eonduct. Not that ſuch impoſitions are 
ſtrong enough in themſelves; but a powerful in- 
tereſt,” often eoncealed from thoſe whom it affects, 
works at the bottom, and ſecures the qperation. 
Men are thus debauched avray from thoſe legiti- 
mate connexions, which they had formed on a 
judgment, early perhaps, but ſufficiently mature, 
and wholly unbiaſſed. They do not quit them 
upon any ground of complaint, for grounds of juſt 
complaint may exiſt, hut upon the flattering and 
moſt dangerous of all principles, that of mending 
what: is well. Gradually they are habituated to 
other company ; and a change in their habitudes 
ſoon makes a way for a change in their opinions. 
Certain. perſons, ue rio; longer, 6. very fl, 
when, they come to be known and. to be ſervice- 
able. As ta their old friends, the tranſition is eaſy ; 
dem friend(hip to civility; hem dvility to en- 
city: few are the flops. from dereliction. to per- 
e e :e ldo l Sz yiovs 
PEopLE not very well grounded in the princi- 
ples of public morality. find a ſet, of maxims in 
office ready made for them, which they aſſume as 
naturally and inevitably, as any of the inſignia or 
inſtruments of the ſituation. A certain tone of the 
ſolid and practical is immediately acquired, Every 
former profeſſion of public ſpirit is to be conſi- 
dered. as a debauch of youth, or, at beſt, as a 
viſionary ſcheme of unattainable. perfection. The 
very idea, of. conſiſtency. is ex Ioded. The conve- 
nience of the buſineſs of the day is. to. furniſh the 
principle for doing it, Then the whole miniſterial 
cant is quickly got by. heart. The prevalence of 


faction is to be lamented. All oppoſition is to be 

regarded as the effect of envy, and difappointed 

ambition. All adminiſtrations are declared to be 

alike. The. fame. neceſſity jufifes all thir ne 
Ps * ; - 2 TI 1 


"= 3 


a 
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ſures. It is no longer a matter of diſcuſſion, 
who or what adminiſtration is; but that admini- 
ſtration is to be ſupported, is a general maxim. 
Flattering themſelves that their power is become 
neceſſary to the ſupport: of all order and govern- 
ment; every thing which tends to the ſupport of 
that power is ſanctified, and becomes a part of the 
„„ 

_ Grow1NG every day more formed to affairs, and 
better knit in their limbs, when the occaſion (now 
the only rule) requires it, they become capable of 
ſacrificing thoſe very perſons to whom they had be- 
fore ſacrificed their original friends. It is now only 
in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs to alter an opinion, 
or to betray a connexion. Frequently relinquiſning 
one ſet of men and adopting another, they grow 
into a total indifference to human feeling, as the 

had before to moral obligation; until at length, no 
one original impreſſion remains upon their minds; 
every principle is obliterated; every ſentiment ef- 


"In the mean time, that power, which all theſe 
changes aimed at ſecuring, remains ſtill as tottering 
and as uncertain as ever. They are delivered up 
into the hands of thoſe who feel neither reſpect for 
their perſons, nor gratitude for their favours ; 
who are put about them in appearance to ſerve, 
in reality to govern them ; and, when the fignal is 
given, fo abandon and deſtroy them in order to ſet 
up ſome newer dupe of ambition, in his turm 
is to be abandoned and deftroyed. Thus living in 
a ſtate of continual uneaſineſs and ferment, ſoftened 
only by the miſerable conſolation of giving now 
and then preferments to thoſe for whom they have, 
no value; they are 1 im their ſituation, yet 

find it impoſſible to reſign it. Until at length, 
ſoured in temper, and difappointed by the very at- 
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tainment of their ends, in ſome angry, in ſome 
haughty, or ſome negligent moment, they incur 
the diſpleaſure of thoſe upon whom they have ren- 
dered their very being dependent. Then perie- 
runt tempora long! ſervitii; they are caſt off with 
ſcorn; they are turned out, emptied of all natural 
character, of all intrinſic worth, of all eſſential dig- 
nity, and deprived of every conſolation of friend- 
ſhip. Having rendered all retreat to old princi- 
ples ridiculous, and to old regards imprackicable, 
not being able to counterfeit pleaſure, or to diſ- 
charge diſcontent, nothing being ſincere, or right, 
or balanced in their minds, it is more than a 
chance, that, in the delirium of the laſt ſtage of 
their diſtempered power, they make an inſane po- 
litical teſtament, by which they throw all their re- 
maining weight and conſequence into the ſcale of 
their declared enemies, and the ayowed authors of 
their deſtruction. . Thus they, finiſh. their courſe. 
Had it been poſſible that the whole, or even a 
great part of theſe effects on their minds, I ſay 
nothing of the effect upon their fortunes, could 
have appeared to them in their firſt departure from 

the right Bne line, it is certain they would have rejected 
. temptation, with horror. The principle of 
| theſe remarks, like every good principle i in mora- 
 lity, is trite; put! its e ee is FP the 


leſs neceſſary. | 3 


As to others, 00 are pain prac men, 822 


a an i; . will return to Wer — 
connexion.” Such people ſubſiſt at all times, and, 
ne atk the nuiſance of all, are at no time z-worthy. 
FI | ſubject 
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ſubject of diſcuſſion. 2 — 
exror that'd the michel x 8 


"fe men come to Soremmert Jah nen per 
vtions, "they have not that unfavaurable ' ſubject 
Which" this author repreſents to work upön. Our 
circatnſtances are indeed critical; but then they are 
the critical circumſtances of a firong | and m 
nation. If corruption and meannetz are [greatly 
ſpread, they are not ſpread — + Many 
public men are bitherto examples of püblic ſpi 
and integrity. Whole pes, as far ag large bs 
dies can be uniform, reſerved character. 
1 they may be deceived in ome particu- 

ars, I know of no {et of men amongſt us; which 
does not contain perſons, on whom the nation, in a 
difficult exigence, may well value itſelf e 
life, Which is the nurſer of the commonwealth, is 
yet in general pure, and on the whoh diſpoſed to 
virtue; and the people at large wart neither” ere 
ofity nor ſpirit. Go ſmall Y of that vety luxury 
which is ſo much the ſubject a 8 
mation, but whi moſt parts of fe, b 7 — 
well balanced and diffüſed, is amy gecan 
' convenience, has perhaps as many, or mort, 8604 
than evil conſequences attending it. It ce ce certain! 
excites induſtry, nourifhes ea and inſpires 
fome fenſe of perſonal value into all ratiks' of peo- 
ple. What we want is, to eſtabliſh more fully an 
_ opitniqn of uniformity, and conſiſteney pf. character, 
in the leading mem of the ſtate; Auch as will reſtore 
ſome confidence to profeſſion and appearance, ſuch 
as will fix ſubordination upon eſteem, Without this, 
all ſchemes are begun at the wreng end. Albwho 
join in them are ſiable to theit n „All 
men Who, under hate ver pretext, take rt in the 
formation or the ſupport of ſyſtems gonſtructed in 
fuche a manner as in their a 
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from the execution of: their duty, have made them- 
ſelves guilty of all the preſent diſtraction, and of the 
future, 3 Lek ey, 0 ins pen, A 
e wen 


"Iris ke affair; this Audied iſlinivt in- 8 
vernment. In cafes Where union is moſt' conſuſted 
in the conſtitution of a miniſtry, and Where per- 
ons are beſt diſpoſed to promote it, differences, 
from the Various ideas of men, will ariſe; and, 
from their paſſions, will often ferment into ere 
1 7 5 ſo as af be y to disorder all public buſineſs. 
| the conſequence, when the 8 
diterpe: maſk mays the 1 4 5 of the conſtitution; 

the original veaknebs; of humane nature. is Kill 
ther enfeebled by art and contrivance ? It muſt ſab- 
vert government from the very foundation. It 
turns our public councils into the moſt miſchievous 
cabals; where the conſideration is, not how the 
nation's buſineſs ſhall be carried on, but how thoſe 
who ought to carry it on ſhall circumvent each 
other. In ſuch a ſtate of things, no order, unifor- 

mity, dignity, or effect, can appear in our pro- 

ceedings either at home or abroad. Nor will it 
make much difference, whether ſome of the con- 
ſtituent parts of ſuch an adminiſtration are men of 
virtue or ability, or not; ſuppoſing it poſſible that 
ſuch men, with their eyes open, ſhou d cp to 
make a part in ſuch a body. N 


OH 


Fux effects of all human contrivances are in the 
* of Providence. I do not like to anſwer, as 
our author ſo readily does, for the event of any 
ſpeculation. But ſure the nature of our diſorders, 
if any thing, muſt indicate the proper remedy. Men 
who act ſteadily on the principles I have ſtated may 
in all events be very ſerviceable to their country ; 
in one caſe, by furniſhing (if their Sovereign ſhould 
be ſo adviſed) an adminiſtration formed upon ideas 
very different from thoſe which have for ſome time - 
been 
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| 
} 
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been unfortunatel faſhionable, But, if this fhould 
not be the caſe, they may be ſtill ſerviceable ; for 
the example of a large bady of men, ſteadily facri- 
ficing ambition to principle, can never be without 
uſe. It will certainly be prolific, and, draw others 
to an nes. Lee gra n. , e flew 
e,, 
I po not thin ye of e enoug to 
ziniftate my author, in troybling the world wi 
| 75 or wiſhes 4 may form — the public: full as 
en | difpofed to imitate his profeſſions ; thoſe 
ns are long ſince worn opt in the polit tical 
If the work will not ſpeak for the author, 
1 declarations deſerye but lttſ credit, 
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So O * 8 induſtry has been uſed-by the au- 
thor of the State of the Nation, as well as by other 
writers, to infuſe diſcontent into the people, on account 
of the late war, and of the effects of our national debt; 
that nothing ought to be omitted which may tend to diſ- 
abuſe the public upon theſe ſubjects. When I had gone 
through the foregoing ſheets, I recollected, that, in my 
pages 43 and 44, T only gave the comparative ſtates of 
the duties collected by the exciſe at large; together with 
the quantities of ſtrong beer brewed in the two periods 
which are there compared. It might be ſtill A, 
that ſome other articles of popular conſumption, of ge- 
neral convenience, and connected with our manufaQures, 
might poſſibly have declined. ' I therefore now think it 
right to lay before the reader the ſtate of the produce of 
three aut duties on ſuch articles; duties which have 
frequently been made 'the ſubje& of popular complaint, 
The duty on nmol. that's on 1 uy dec. rg 952 
on hides. 


Average of net produce of duty on ſoap, 12 „ 
for 8 years, ending 1767, £ 7 | 264-908 
| men of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754.7 {28 226.1 14 


Wenge encreaſe, a 5 £ 36.788 
Aertz, of net W of har; on candle; £095.00 408 


for 8 years, ending 1767, Shi 55-789 
ens 0 ditto for 8 years, ending 17 30. 136.716 


e e, 055 


i MEI 
L. 
Average net produce of duty on hides, 8 years}. 6 
ending 1767, = - mo 
Dino 8 years ending 1754 5 „ . 00 
- : 1 4 | 


8 


v - 


* encreaſe, ot 21.016 


This encreaſe has not ariſen from any additional duties. 
None have been impoſed on theſe articles during the 

Not withſtanding the bürthens of che war; and the 
deatneft of proviſions, the conſumption of all theſe articles 
e e — the revenue ae, with it. 3 


Ti L 515 point in The State of the: 2 
b. w web » 1 have not Na im my anſwer as 


9 t n . * am . MOI to be. 

Moor endeavoured to throw a, ſuſpicion, or 
—— on that falutary, and indeed 3 
meaſure of opening, the, ports. in Jamaica. Ordets 
of FREY, RN E * 7 in e 3 1655 for the free 


225 go Ton of, Spaulh. veſſels into all the Slonies. He 
Ee 5 the ez ports 40 Jamaica, felb Co 
12 0 1764; and that the export dt the ſue- 


— 1766, fell mort of thoſe, of 1505, abebt 
| Sen popes, ; from whence: he wiſcly infers, that, this 

cline_of exports being cn the relaxation. of the laws 
of trade, there is, a juſt-grouod af ſuſpicion, . that; the co- 
lonies have been ſupplied with foreign commodities inſtead 
of Britiſh. 


Hax, uſual with him, the author builds on a fact 
which" is a welch falſe; and which, being. ſo, renders 
his whole hypotheſis abſurd and impoſlible. | He aſſerts, 
that the order for admitting Spaniſh veſſels was given in 


Auguſt, 1765. That order was not ſigned at the treaſury 
beard until the 1 5th day of the November following ; and 


therefore ſo far from affe ; exports. of the 
1765, that, 5 Bag all pete a diligence. in 122 oa 
miſſoners 17 the. cuſtoms, in 'expediting that order, and 
every advantage 'of veſſels . 54 to ſail, and the 
favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in Jamaica 
within the limits of that year. 

a Tris 


0 His * p. 22. 


com- 
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Tut order n no poſſipility be a cauſe 
of the decreaſe, of exports in 1765. If it had any, miſ- 
chie vqus operation, it cauld not be before 1756. In that 
year, according to our author, the exports fell ſhort, of 
the preceding, juſt eigcbey pounds. He is welcome. to 
from) diminution ; and to * the eee ben dra 

it. — og To. Ic ron e 2 


Bur, as an auxihiary' 10 abe ber this dreadlul loſs; 
he brings in che Free- port act, which he obſerves (for his 
condenience) to have been made in wpring, 1756; but 
(for his convenience likewiſe) he forgets, that, by the 
expreſs proviſion of the act, the regulation was not to be 
in force in Jamaica until the November following. Mira- 
culous muſt be the activity of that contraband whoſe ope- 
ration in America could, before the end of that year, have 
re· acted upon England, and checked the exportation from 
hence! unleſs he thooſesto fuppoſe;” that che merchants, 
at whoſe ſolicitation this act had been obtained, were ſo 
frighted at the accompliſhmierit of their on moſt earneſt 
and anxious defire, that, before any good or evil effect 
from it could happen, t they immediately put a 24 te al 
further exportation. 125 I T5 


IX i is obvious that we * BL for RES of 
that alt at the time of its firſt poſſible operation, that is, in 
the 4 1767. On this idea how ſtands the account > . 


a# s * 
, * WR 
. < ba 
* Y 2 1 
1 


1764 bree io Jamaica een 430 8 
_ : 1 i gien d > 1486-628 
17 — 415844 
1 767 (ert year 3 * Free-porta8) 467.682 


a {> 4 


. 
T "IN author. for the ſake of a preſent momentary. credit, 
will haz ard any future and permanent diſgrace. At the 
time he wrote, the account of 1767 could not be made up. 
This was the very firſt year of the trial of the Free- port 
act; and we find that the ſale of Britiſh commodities is 
ſo far from leſſened by that actʒ that the exports of 176 
amounts to C. 52.000 more than that of either of the two 
preceding years, and is . 11. o00 above that of his 
ſtandard — 1764. If I could prevail on n my ſelf to 


iN 7 
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in favour of a great commercial ſcheme from the appear- 
ance of things in a ſingle year, I ſhould from this encreaſe 
of export infer the beneficial effeQts of 'that meaſure. In 
truth, it is not wanting. Nothing but the thickeſt igno- 
rance of the Jamaica trade could have made any one en- 
tertain a fancy, that the leaft ill effect on our commerce 
could follow from this opening of the ports. But, if the 
author argues the effect of regulations in the American 
trade from the export of the year in which they are made, 
or even of the following; why did he not Ss this rule 
to his own? He had the ſame paper before him which 1 
have now. before me. He muſt have ſeen; that in his 
ſtandard year (the year 1764), the principal year of his 
new regulations, the export fell no leſs than £.123.450 
ſhort of that in 17631 Did the export trade revive by 
theſe regulations 1 in 1765, during which year they cont1- 
nued in their full force? It fell about C. 40.000 {till lower. 
Here is a fall of C. 168.000; to account for which, would 
have become the author much. better than piddling for an 
L. 80 fall in the year 1766 (the only year in which the 
order, he objects to could operate), or in preſuming a fall 
of exports from a regulation which took place only in No- 
vember 1766; whoſe effects could not appear until the 
following year; and which, when they do appear, utterly 
overthrow all his flimſy reaſons 871 dene Nin Ow 
the effect of opening the ports. 


Tuis author, in the fame _—— ſays, that & it was 
& aſſerted by the American factors and agents, that the com- 
* manders of our ſhips of war and tenders, having cuſtom- 
cc houſe commiſſions, and the ſtrict orders given in 1764 
<« for a due execution of the laws of trade in the colonies, 
* had deterred the Spaniards from rrading with us; that 
* the ſale of Britiſh manufactures in the Weſt Indies had 
e been £4 catly leſlened, and: the receipt of "ORE? ſums in 
oh 7 prevented.” LEY: 


Ix the \ ns alors pot aid allied 1 they bad | 
ground for their aſſertion, T hey knew that the Spa- 
os veſſels had been driven from our ports. The author 
des not poſitively deny the oy * he tele it will be 
Sin 03 Km no 1efong dug 1H proved, 


, 
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proved. When the factors connected this meaſure and 
E natural conſequences, with an actual fall in the exports 
to Jamaica, to no leſs an amount than /. 128. 450 in one 
year, and with a further fall in the next, is their aſſertion 
very wonderful? The author himſelf is full as much 
alarmed by a fall of only C. 40.000; for, giving him the 
facts which he chuſes to coin, it is no more. The ex- 
pulſion of the Spaniſh veſſels muſt certainly have been one 
cauſe, if not of the firſt declenſion of the exports, yet of 
their continuance in their reduced ſtate. Other cauſes had 
their operation, without doubt. In what degree each 
cauſe produced its effect, it is hard to determine. But the 
fact of a fall of exports upon the reſtraining plan, and of 
a riſe upon the taking place of the enlarging plan, is eſta- 


bliſhed beyond all contradiction. 


Tuls author ſays, that the facts relative to the Spaniſh a 
trade were aſſerted by Ameritan factors and agents; inſinu- 
ating, that the miniſtry of 1766 had no better authority 
for their plan of enlargement than ſuch aſſertions. The 
moment he chooſes it, he ſhall ſee the very ſame thing aſ- 
ſerted by governors of provinces, by commanders of men 
of war, and by officers of the cuſtoms ; perſons the moſt 
bound in duty to prevent contraband, and the moſt inte- 
reſted in the ſeizures to be made in conſequence of ſtrict 
regulation. I ſuppreſs them for the preſent ; wiſhing that 
the author may not drive me to a more full diſcuſſion of 
this matter than it may be altogether prudent to enter 
into. I wiſh he bad not NO of theſe diſcuſſions ne- 
ceſlary. 
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Hoc . inteſtinum, domeſticum malum, non modo 
„ 
explorare potueris. CI c. TT: 
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5 Ir is an undertaking of ſome degree of delicacy 
to examine into the cauſe of public diſorders; If a 
man happens not io ſucceed in ſuch an enquiry, he 
will be thought weak and viſionary ; if he touches 
the true grievance, there is a danger that he may 
come near to perſons of weight and conſequence, 
who will rather be exaſperated at the diſcovery 


their errors, than thankful for the occaſion of or- 


recting them. If he ſhould be obliged io blame 
the favourites of the people, he will be conſidered 
as the tool of power; if he cenſures thoſe Hip eta 
he will be looked on as an inſtrument of faction. 
But in all exertions of duty ſomething is to be ha- 
zarded. In caſes of tumult and diſorder, our law 
has inveſted every man, in ſome fort, with the 
authority of a magiſtrate. When the affairs of the 
nation are diſtracted, private people are, by the 
ſpirit of that law, juſtified in ſtepping a little. out 
of their ordinary iphere. They enjoy a r | 
of ſomewhat more dignity and effect, than that 
idle lamentation over the calamities of their coun» 
try. They may look _ them narrowly ; they 
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may reaſon upon them liberally ; and if they ſhould 
be ſo fortunate as to diſcover the true ſource of the 
miſchief, and to ſuggeſt any probable method of 
removing it, though they may diſpleaſe the rulers 
for the day, they are certainly of ſervice to the 
cauſe of government. Government is deeply in- 
tereſted in every thing which, even through the 
medium of ſome temporary uneaſineſs, may tend 
finally to compoſe the minds of the ſubject, and to 
conciliate their affections. I have nothing to do 
here with the abſtract value of the voice of the 
people. But as long as reputation, the moſt pre- 
cious poſſeſſion of every individual, and as long as 
opinion, the great ſupport of the ſtate, depend en- 
tirely upon that voice, it can never be conſidered 
as a thing of little conſequence either to individuals 
or to government. Nations are not primarily ruled 
by laws; leſs by violence. Whatever original 
energy may be ſuppoſed either in force or regula- 
tion; the operation of both is, in truth, merely 
inſtrumental. Nations are governed by the ſame 
methods, and on the ſame principles, by which an 
individual without authority is oflen able to govern 
thoſe who are his equals or his ſuperiors; by a 
Knowledge of their temper, and by a judicious ma- 
nagement of it; I mean, when public affairs are 
ſteadily and quietly conducted; not when govern- 
ment 1s nothing but a continued ſcuffle between the 
magiſtrate and the multitude; in which ſometimes 
the one and ſometimes the other is uppermoſt ;-in 
which they alternately yield and prevail, in a ſeries 
of contemptible victories and ſcandalous ſubmiſſi- 
ons. Tne temper of the people amongſt whom 
he” prefides ought therefore to be the firſt ſtudy of 
2 ſtateſman. And the knowledge of this temper it 
is by no means impoſſible for him to attain, if he 
has not an intereſt in being ignorant of what it is 
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To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the preſent poſſeſſors of power, to lament the 
paſt, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common diſpoſitions of the greateſt part of 
mankind; indeed the neceſſary effects of the igno- 
rance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints 
and humours have exiſted: in all times; yet as all 
times have not been alike, true political ſagacity ma- 
nifeſts itſelf, in diſtinguiſhing that complaint which 
only characterizes the general infirmity of human 
nature, from thoſe which are ſymptoms of the par- 
ticular diſtemperature of our own air and ſeaſon. 


Nozopy, I believe, will conſider it merely as the 
language of ſpleen or diſappointment; if I ſay, that 
there is ſomething particularly alarming in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture. There is hardly a man in or out 
of power who holds any other language. That 
government is at once dreaded” and eontemned; 
that the laws are deſpoiled of all their reſpected 
and ſalutary terrors; that their inaction is a ſubject 
of ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrence; that 
rank, and office, and title, and all the ſolemn plau- 
ſibilities of the world, have loſt their reverence and 
effect; that our foreign politics are as much de- 
| ranged as our domeſtic ceconomy'; that our depend- 
encies are ſlackened in their affection, and looſen- 
ed from their obedience; that we know neither how 
to yield nor how to inforce; ; that hardly any thing 
above or below, abroad or at home, is ſound and 
_ intire; but that diſconnexion and confuſion, in of- 
- fices, in parties, in families, in parliament,” in the 
: 2, bee a beyond the diſorders of any former 
1 . are facts ene me 1 nd 


- mented, 
: 8 


Tuts ſtate of things tk 4 more + xtra, 

2 ds the great parties which formerly divided 
and — the kingdom are known 10 be in a 
"0 2 manner 
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| manner entirely diſſolved. No great external ca- 
; lamity has viſited the nation ; no. peſtilence or fa- 


mine. We do not labour at preſent under any 
ſcheme of taxation new or oppreſſive in the quantity 


or in the mode. | Nor are we engaged in unſucceſs- 
ful war; in which, our misfortunes might eaſily 
pervert our judgment; and our minds, fore from 
the loſs of national glory, might feel every blow of 
n as a crime in government. 


I is impoſſible that the cauſe of this ſtrange diſ- 
'temper fhould not ſometimes become a ſubject of 
Aſchurte. It is a compliment due, and which I 
| — — pay, to thoſe who adminiſter our affairs, 
to take notice in the firſt place of their ſpeculation. 
Our miniſters are of opinion, that the increaſe of our 
trade and manufactures, that our growth by colo- 
nation and by! conqueſt, have concurred to aceu- 
mulate immenſe wealth in the hands of ſome indi- 
viduals; and this again being diſperſed amongſt 

the people, has rendered — 4 univerſally proud, 
ferocious, and ungovernable; that the inſolence of 
ſome from their enormous wealth, and the boldneſs 
of others from à guilty. poverty, have rendered 
them capable of the moſt atrocious attempts; ſo that 
they have trampled upon all ſubordination, and 
violently borne down the unarmed laws of a free 
government; barriers too feeble againſt the fury of 

A populace ſa fierce and licentious as ours, They 
eontend, that no adequate provocation has been 
2 for ſo ſpteading a. diſcontent; our affairs 
ving been conducted throughout witir remarkable 

- -4emper and eonſummate wiſdem. Fhe wicked 
— of ſome libellers, joined to thei intrignes of 
a few diſappointed politicians, have, in their opi- 
nion, been able to TNA this. unnatural ferment 


7 5 . . 
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Nornixd indeed can be more unnatural than 
the preſent convulſions of this country, if the 
above account be a true one. I confeſs I ſhall aſ- 
{ent to it with great reluctance, and only on the 
compulſion of the cleareſt and firmeſt proofs ; be- 
cauſe their account reſolves itſelf into this ſhort, 
but diſcouraging propoſition, That we have a 
* very good - miniſtry, but that we are a very bad 
* people” that we ſet ourſelves to bite the hand 
that feeds us; that with a malignant inſanity we op- 
poſe the meaſures, and ungratefully vilify the per- 
ſons, of thoſe, whoſe ſole object is our own peace 
and proſperity. If a few puny libellers, acting un- 
der a knot of factious politicians, without virtue, 
parts, or character (ſuch they are conſtantly repre- 
ſented by theſe gentlemen), are ſufficient to excite 
this diſturbance, very perverſe muſt be the diſpoſi- 
tion of that people, amongſt whom ſach a diſturb- 
ance can be excited by ſuch means. It is beſides 
ao ſmall aggravation of the 8 misfortune, that 
the diſeaſe, on this hypotheſis, appears to be with- ' 
_ out remedy. If the wealth of the nation be the 
cauſe of its turbulence, I imagine.it is not propaſed 
to introduce poverty, as a conſtable to keep the 
ce. If our dominions abroad are the roots 
which feed all this rank luxuriance of ſedition, it is 
not intended to cut them off in order to famiſh the 
fruit. If our liberty has enfeebled the executive 
power, there is no deſign, I hope, to call in the aid 
of deſpotiſm, to fill up the deficiencies ef law. 
Whatever may be intended, theſe things are not 
yet profeſſed. We ſeem therefore to be driven to 
abſolute deſpair; for we have no other materials to 
work upon, but thoſe out of which God has been 
pleaſed to form the inhabitants of this iſland. If 
theſe be radically and eſſentially vitious, all that 
Can be ſaid is, that thoſe men are very unhappy, to 
whoſe fortune or duty it falls to adminiſter y_ af- 
| fals 
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fairs of this untoward people. I hear it indeed 
ſometimes aſſerted, that à ſteady perſeverance in 
the preſent meaſures, and a rigorous puniſhment-of 
thoſe who oppoſe them, will in courſe of time infal- 
libly put an end to theſe diſorders. - But this, in my 
opinion, is ſaid without much obſervation of our 
preſent diſpoſition, and without any knowledge at 
all of the general nature of mankind. If the mat- 
ter of which this nation is compoſed be fo very fer- 
mentable as theſe gentlemen deſcribe it, leaven ne- 
ver will be wanting to work it up, as long as diſcon- 
tent, revenge, and ambition, have exiſted in the 
world. Particular puniſhments are the cure for ac- 
. cidental diſtempers in the ſtate ; they inflame rather 
than allay thoſe heats which ariſe from the ſettled 
miſmanagement of the government, or from a na- 
- tural ill diſpoſition in the people. It is of the utmoſt 
moment not to make miſtakes in the uſe of ſtrong 
meaſures ; and firmneſs is then only a virtue when 
it accompanies the moſt perfect wiſdom. In truth, 
inconſtancy is a ſort of natural corrective of folly 
and ignorance. - mee ; 


LA not one of thoſe who think that the le 
are never in the wrong. They have been ſo, a 
quently and outrageouſly, both in other countries 
and in this, But I do fay, that in all diſputes be- 
| tween them and their rulers, the preſumption is at 
leaſt upon a par in favour of the people. Experi- 
ence may perhaps juſtify me in going further. 
Where popular diſcontents have been very preva- 
Tent ; it may well be affirmed and ſupported, that 
there has been generally ſomething found amiſs in 
the conſtitution, or in the conduct of government. 
The people have no intereſt in diſorder. When 
they do wrong, it is their error, and not their 
erme. But with the governing part of the ſtate, 
it is far otherwiſe. They certainly may act ill by 

* N deſign, 
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deſign, as well as by miſtake. * Les. revolutions 

qui arrivent dans les grands etats ne ſont point un 

„effect du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples, Rem 

ne revolte les grands d'un royaume comme un Gou- 

vernement foible et derange. Pour la populace, 

ce neſt jamais par envie dattaquer quelle /e ſouleve, 
& mais par impatience de ſouffrir *.” Theſe are the 

words of a great man ; of a miniſter of ſtate; and 
zealous aſſertor of monarchy. They are applied to 

the /yſtem of Favouritiſm which was adopted by 

Henry the third of France, and to the dreadful 

conſequences it produced. What he ſays of revo- 
lutions, is equally true of all great diſturbances. If 
this preſumption. in favour of the ſubjects againſt 
the truſtees of power be not the more probable, I 
am ſure it is the more comfortable ſpeculation ; be- 
cauſe it is more eaſy to change an adminiſtration 
than to reform a people. | 


Upon a ſuppoſition, therefore, that in the open- 
ing of the cauſe the preſumptions ſtand equally ba- 
lanced between the parties, there ſeems ſufficient 
ground to entitle any perſon to a fair hearing, who 
attempts ſome other ſcheme beſide that eaſy one 
which is faſhionable in ſome faſhionable companies, 
to account for the preſent diſcontents. It is. not to 
be argued that we endure no grievance, becauſe 
our grievances are not of the fame fort with thoſe 
under which we laboured formerly; not preeiſely 
thoſe which we bore from the Tudors, or vindicated 
on the Stuarts. A great change has taken place in 
the affairs of this country. For in the ſilent lapſe of 
events as material alterations have been inſenſibly 
brought about in the policy and character of go- 
vernments and nations, as thoſe which have been 
marked by the tumult of public revolutions. 


» Mem. de Sully, vol. I. Pp. 133. 
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Ir is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in 


their feelings concerning public miſconduct; as 
rare to be right in their ſpeculation upon the cauſe 
of it. I have conſtantly obſerved, that the genera- 
lity of people are fifty years, at leaſt, behind-hand 
in their politics, There are but very few, who are 


capable of N S and digeſting what paſſes be- 
diffe 


fore their eyes at rent times and occaſions, ſo 
as to form the whole into a diſtinct ſyſtem. But in 
books every thing is ſettled for them, without the 


exertion of any conſiderable diligence or ſagacity, 


For which reaſon men are wiſe with but little re- 
flection, and good with little ſelf-denial, in the bu- 
ſineſs of all times except their own, We are very 
uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges of the 
tranſactions of paſt ages; where no paſſions deceive, 
and where the whole train of circumſtances, from 


the trifling cauſe to the tragical event, is ſet in an 


orderly ſeries before us. Few are the partizans of 
departed tyranny; and to be a whig on the buſineſs 


of an hundred years ago, is very conliſtent with 


every advantage of preſent ſervility. This retro- 
ſpective wiſdom, and hiſtorical patriotiſm, are things 
of wonderful convenience; and ferve admirably to 
reconcile the old quarrel] between ſpeculation and 
| E Many a ſtern republican, after gorging 
amſelf with a full feaſt of admiration of the G 

commonwealths and of our true Saxon conſtitution, 
and diſcharging all the ſplendid bile of his virtuous 
indignation on kin 1 and king James, ſits 
down. perfectly ſatisfied to the cart work and 
homelieſt job of the day he lives in, I believe 


there was no profeſſed admirer of Henry the eighth 


among the inftruments of the laſt king James; nor 
in the court of Henry the eighth, was there, I dare 
RY. to be found a fingle advocate for the favourites 
of Richard the ſecond, 


No complaiſance to our court, or to our age, can 


make me believe nature to be ſo changed, but 


that 


T eclan | 


CO hoy 


of Fu 
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that —. liberty will be among us, as among our 


| obnoxious to ſome perſon or-other ; and 
that opportunities will be furniſhed, for attempting 
at leaſt, ſome alteration to the prejudice of our con- 
ſtitution. Theſe attempts will naturally vary in 
their mode according to times and circumſtances. 
For ambition, though it has ever the ſame general 
views, has not at all times the ſame means, nor the 
_ fame particular objects. A great deal of the furni- 
ture of ancient tyranny is worn to rags; the reſt is 
entirely out of faſhion. - Beſides, there are few 
ſtateſmen fo very clumſy and aukward in their bu- 
 finefs, as to fall into the identical ſnare which has 
proved fatal to their predeceſſors. When an arbi- 
trary impoſition is attempted upon the ſubject, un- 
doubtedly it will not bear on its fore-head the name 
There is no danger that an exten- 
ſion of the Foreft Izws ſhould be the choſen mode of 
oppreſſion in this age. And when we hear any in- 
ſtance of miniſterial rapacity, to the prejudice of the 
rights of private life, it will certainly not be the ex- 
action of two hundred pullets, from a woman of 
faſhion, for leave to lie with her own huſband®. 


Every age has its own manners, and its politics 
dependent upon them ; and the ſame attempts will 
not be made againſt a conſtitution fully formed and 
matured, that were uſed to deſtroy it in the cradle, 
or to reſiſt its growth during its infancy. - 


Ac A1NnsT the being of parliament, I am fatisfi- 
ed, no deſigns have ever been entertained ſince the 
revolution. Every one mult perceive, that it is 
ſtrongly the intereſt of the court, to have ſome ſe- 
_ cond cauſe interpoſed between the miniſters and 

3 Z Sn '-- We 

* Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentay 

„ Gallinas, eo quod poſſit jacere una nocte cum Domino 

6 ſug Hugone de Nevill.” Maddox, Hift, Exch. c. xiii, 
* 3599. N 
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the people. The gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 

mons have an intereſt equally ſtrong, in ſuſtaining 
the part of that intermediate cauſe. However they 
may hire out the u/ufrutt of their voices, they never 
will part with the fee and mheritance. Accordingly 
thoſe who have been of the moſt known devotion 
to the will and pleaſure of a court, have at the ſame 
time been moſt forward in aſſerting. an high autho- 
rity in the Houſe of Commons. When they knew 
who were to uſe that authority, and how it was to 


be employed, they thought it never could be carr 


ed too far. It muſt be always the wiſh of an un- 
conſtitutional ſtateſman, that an Houſe of Commons 
who are entirely dependent upon him, ſhould have 
every right of the people entirely dependant upon 
their pleaſure. It was ſoon diſcovered, that the 
forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary go- 
vernment, were things not altogether incompatible: 


Tux power of the crown, almoſt dead and rotten 
as prerogative, has grown up anew, with much more 
ſtrength, and far leſs odium, under the name of in- 
fluence, An influence, which operated without 
noiſe and without violence; an influence which 
converted the very antagoniſt, into the inſtrument, 
of. power ; which contained in itſelf a perpetual 
principle of growth and renovation ; and which the 


diſtreſſes and the proſperity of the country equally 


tended to augment, was an admirable ſubſtitute for 
a prerogative, that, being only the offspring of an- 
tiquated prejudices, had moulded in its original ſta- 
mina irreſiſtible principles of decay and diſſolution. 
The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 

temporary ſyſtem; the intereſt of active men in the 
ſtate is a foundation perpetual and infallible. How- 
ever, ſome circumſtances, ariſing, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, in a great degree from accident, prevented 

the effects of this influence for a long time from 
LE, | breaking 
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breaking out in a manner capable of exciting any 
ſerious apprehenſions. Although government was 
ſtrong and flouriſhed exceedingly, the Court had 
drawn far leſs advantage than one would imagine 
from this great ſource of power. 


Ar the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 
ends of the revolution itſelf, of many prerogatives, 
was found too weak to ſtruggle againſt all the diffi- 
culties which preſſed ſo new and unſettled a go- 
vernment. The court was obliged therefore to de- 
legate a part of its powers to men of ſuch intereſt 
as could ſupport, and of ſuch fidelity as would ad- 
here to, its eſtabliſhment. Such men were able to 
draw in a greater number to a concurrence in the 


common defence. This connexion, neceſſary at 


firſt, continued long after convenient; and properly 
conducted might indeed, in all ſituations, be an 
uſeful inſtrument of government. At the ſame 
time, through the intervention of men of popular 
weight and character, the people poſſeſſed a ſecurity 
for their juſt portion of importance in the ſtate. But 
as the title to the crown grew ſtronger by long poſ- 
ſeſſion, and by the conſtant increaſe of its influence, 
theſe helps have of late ſeemed to certain perſons 
no better than incumbrances. The powerful ma- 


nagers for government were not ſufficiently ſub- 


miſſive to the pleaſure of the poſſeſſors of immedi- 
ate and perſonal favour, ſometimes from a confi- 
dence in their own ſtrength natural and acquired; 
ſometimes from a fear of offending their friends, 
and weakening that lead in the country, which gave 
them a conſideration independent of the court. 
Men acted as if the court could receive, as well as 
| confer, an obligation. The influence of govern- 
ment, thus divided in appearance between the court 
and the leaders of parties, became in many caſes 
an acceſſion rather to the popular than to the 2 

| oy cale; 
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ſcale ; and ſome part of that influence which would 
otherwiſe have been poſſeſſed as in a ſort of mort- 


main and unalienable domain, returned again to 


the great ocean from whence it aroſe, and circu- 
lated among the people. This method therefore 
of governing, by men of great natural intereſt or 

eat acquired conſideration, was viewed in a very 
invidious light by the true lovers of abſolute mo- 
narchy. It is the nature of deſpotiſm to abhor 
power held by any means but its own momentary 
pleaſure; and to annihilate all intermediate ſitua- 
tions between boundleſs ſtrength on its own part, 
and total debility on the part of the people. 


To get rid of all this intermediate and inde- 
pendent importance, and to ſecure to the court the 


unlimited and uncontrouled uſe of its own vaſt influ- 


ence, under the ſole direction of its own private fa- 


wvour, has for ſome years paſt been the great object 
of policy. If this were compailed, the influence 


of the crown muſt of courſe produce all the effects 


which the moſt ſanguine partizans of the court 


could poſſibly defire. Govergment might then be 


carried on without any concurrence on the part of 


the people; without any attention to the dignity 


of the greater, or to the affections of the lower 


forts. A new project was therefore deviſed, by a 
certain ſet of intriguing men, totally different 
from the ſyſtem of adminiſtration which had pre- 


vailed ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Brunſ- 


wick. This project, 1 have heard, was firſt con- 


ceived by ſome perfons in the court of Frederick 


prince of Wales. 


Tus earlieſt atterpt in the execution of this 
deſign was to ſet up for miniſter, a perion, 4 


indeed reſpectable, and very ample in fortune; 
but who, to the moment of this vaſt and ſudden 
clevation, was little known or conſidered in the 


kingdom. 2 


. * 
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kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield 
an — and implieit ſubmiſſion. But whe- 
ther it was for want of firmneſs to bear up againſt 
the firſt oppoſition; or that things were not yet 
fully ripened, or that this method was not found 
the moſt eligible; that idea was ſoon abandoned. 
The inſtrumental part of the project was a little 
altered, to accommodate it to the time, and to 
bring things more gradually and more n to 
the one great end propoſed. 7 


Tax firſt part of the reformed Ein was to 

draw a line which fbould | ſeparate the court from tie 
miniſtry. Hitherto theſe names had been looked 
upon as ſynonymous; but for the future, court 
and adminiſtration were to be confidered as thin gs 
totally diſtin&t. By this operation, two ſyſtems of 
adminiſtration were to be formed; one which 
ſhould be in the real ſecret and confidence ; the 
other merely 5 to perform the official and 
executory duties of government. The latter were 
alone to be r ecke whilft the real adviſers, 
who. AB all the power, were e re- 
moved om all the danger. _ 


SECONDLY, A party under theſe leaders IPG to. be 

for med in favour of | the court, againſt the miniſtry: 
this party was to have a large ſhare: in the emo- 
luments of government, and to hold it totally 
2 2 and independent of, oſtenſible ad- 


Tux third point, and that on which the ſticceſs 
of the whole ſcheme ultimately depended, | was 10 
bring parliament to an acipureſcence. in this; projett. 
Parliament was therefore to be taught by degrees 
a total indifference to the perſons, rank, anfhience, 
Ae connexions, and character, of the mi- 
ere of the crown, means of a r 


C — w , pe — 


—— — — — 


confidence, now the m 
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on which I ſhall ſay more hereafter, that body was 
to be habituated to the moſt oppoſite intereſts, and 
the moſt diſcordant politics. All connexions and 
dependencies among ſubjects were to be entirely 
diſſolved. As hitherto buſineſs had gone through 
the hands of leaders of whigs or tories, men of ta- 
lents to conciliate the le, and engage to their 
— 1 was to be altered; 
and the lead was to be given to men of no ſort 
of conſideration or credit in the country. This 
want of natural importance was to be their very 


title to delegated power. Members of parliament 


were to be hardened into an inſenſibility to pride 
as well as to duty. Thoſe high and haught enti- 


ments, which are the great ſupport of independ- 
ence, were to be let down gradually. Point of 
honour and precedence- were no more to be re- 
garded in parliamentary decorum, than in a Turkiſh 
army. It was to be avowed as a conſtitutional 
maxim, that the king might appoint one of 97s 


footmen, or one of your footmen, for miniſte 


and that he ought to be, and that he a 
well followed as the firſt name for rank 1 


in the nation. Thus parliament was to lock on, as 


if perfectly unconcerned; while a cabal of the cloſet 
and back-ſtairs'was ſubſtituted i in NG Os 2 a na- 
tional adminiſtration. 


Wir n ſuch a degree of acquieſcence, any n mea- 


ſure of any court might well be deemed thoroughly 


ſecure. The capital objects, and by much the 


' moſt flattering characteriſtics of arbitrary power, 
would be obtained. Every thing would be'drawn 
from its holdings in the country to the perſonal 
favour and inclination of the prince. This favour 
would be the ſole introduction to power, and the 
only tenure by which it was to be held: ſo that no 
7 looking towards another, and all looking 


towards 
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towards the court, it was impoſſible but that the 
motive which ſolely influenced every man's hopes 
muſt come in time to govern every man's con- 
duct; till at laſt the ſervility became univerſal, in 
pite of the dead letter of any laws or inſtitutions 
whatſoever. | | | 


How it ſhould happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon ſuch a project of govern- 
ment, may at firſt view appear ſurprizing. But 
the fact is, that opportunities very inviting to ſach 
an attempt have offered ; and the ſcheme itſelf was 
not deſtitute of ſome arguments not -wholly un- 
_ plauſible to recommend it. Theſe opportunities 
and theſe arguments, the uſe that has been made of 
both, the plan for carrying this new ſcheme of 
government into execution, and the effects which 
it has produced, are in my opinion worthy of our 
ſerious conſideration. EM 
His majeſty came to the throne of theſe king- 
doms with more advantages than any of his prede- 
ceſſors ſince the Revolution. Fourth in deſcent, 
and third in ſucceſſion of his royal family, even the 
zealots of hereditary right, in him, ſaw ſomething 
to flatter their favourite prejudices; and to juſtify 
a transfer of their attachments, without a change 
in their principles. The perſon and cauſe of the 
Pretender were become contemptible ; his title dif- 
owned throughout Europe, his party diſbanded in 
England. His majeſty came indeed to the inhe- 
ritance of a mighty war; but, victorious in every 
part of the globe, peace was always in his power, 
not to negociate, but to dictate. No foreign habi- 
tudes or attachments withdrew him from the culti- 
vation of his power at home. His revenue for the 
civil eſtabliſhment, fixed (as it was then thought) 
at a large, but definite ſum, was ample, without 
being invidious. His influence, by additions from 
155 5 .. conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, by an augmentation of debt, by an in- 
creaſe of military and naval eſtabliſhment, much 
ſtrengthened and extended. And coming to the 
throne in the prime and full vigour of youth, as 
from affection there was a ſtrong diſlike, ſo from 
dread there ſeemed to be a general averſeneſs, _ | 
giving any thing like offence to a monarch, agai 
whoſe reſentment oppoſition could not look c for « 5 
refuge in any ſort of reverſionary hope. 


Tuxsx fingular advantages inſpired his majeſty 
only with a more ardent defire to preſerve unim- 
. paired the ſpirit of that n to 
which he owed a ſituation ſo full of glory. But to 
others it ſuggeſted ſentiments of a very different 
— They thought they now beheld an — 4 

(by a certain ſort of ſtateſmen never long 
vered or unemployed) of drawing to them- 

28 the aggrandiſement of a court faction, a 
degree of power which they could never hope to de- 
rive from natural influence or from honourable ſer- 
vice; and which it was impoſlible they could hold 
with the leaft ſecurity, whillt the ſyſtem of admini- 
ſtration reſted upon its former bottom. | In order to 
facilitate the execution of their deſign, it was ne- 
ceſſary to make many alterations in political ar- 


nn” and a ſingle change in the opinions, 


habits, and connexions of the greateſt part of thoſe 
who at that time acted in public. 


Ix the firſt place, they proceeded duty) but 
not ſlowly, to deſtroy every thing of ſtrength which 
did not derive its principal nouriſhment from the 
| immediate "pri of the court. The greateſt 

weight- of popular opinion and party connexion 
were then with the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. 
Pitt. Neither of theſe held their importance by the 
new tenure of the court; they were not therefore 


E25 to be ſo proper as others for the ſervices 
which 
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which were required by that tenure. It happened 
very favourably for the new ſyſtem, that under a 
forced coalition there rankled an incurable aliena- 
tion and diſguſt between the parties which compoſed 
the adminiſtration. Mr. Pitt was firſt attacked. 
Not ſatisfied with removing him from power, they 
endeavoured by various attifices to. ruin his cha- 
2 0 other party ſeemed rather pleaſed to 
get rid of ſo oppreſſive a ſupport; not perceiving, 
that their own fall was prepared by peer in- 
volved in it. Many other reaſons prevented them 
from daring to look their true ſituation in the face. 
To the great Whig families it was extremely diſa- 
greeable, and ſeemed almoſt unnatural, to oppoſe 
the adminiſtration of a prince of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wie. Day after day they heſitated, and doubted, 
and lingered, expecting that other counſels would 
take place; and were flow to be perſuaded, that all 
which had been done by the cabal, was the effect 
not of humour, but of ſyſtem. It was more 
ſtrongly and evidently the intereſt of the new court 
faction, to get rid of the great Whig connexions, 
than to deſtroy Mr. Pitt. The power of that 
gentleman was vaſt indeed and merited; but 
it was in a great degree perſonal, and therefore 
tranſient. Theirs was rooted in the country. 
For, with a good deal leſs of popularity, they 
poſſeſſed a far more natural and fixed influence. 
Long poſſeſſion of government; vaſt property; ob- 
ligations of favours given and received; connexion 
of offices; ties of blood; of alliance, of friendſhip 
(things at that time ſuppoſed of ſome force); the 
name of Whig, dear to the majority of the people; 
the zeal early begun: and ſteadily continued to the 


royal family: all theſe together formed a body of 


power in the nation, which was criminal and de- 
voted. The great ruling principle of the cabal, 
and that which: animated and harmonized all their 
Proceedings, how _ ſoever they may ay | 

- en, 
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been, was to ſignify to the world, that the court 
would proceed upon its own proper forces only ; 


and that the pretence of bringing any other into its 


fervice was an affront to it, and not a ſupport. 
Therefore, when the chiefs were removed, in order 
to go to the root, the whole party was put under a 
33 ſo general and ſevere as to take their 

rd- earned bread from the loweſt officers, in a 
manner which had never been known before, even 
in general revolutions. But it was thought neceſſary 
effectually to deſtroy all dependencies but one; 
and to ſhew an example of the firmneſs and 
rigour with which the new ſyſtem was to be ſup- 


ported. 0 


Tuus for the time were pulled down, in the 
perſons of the Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt (in. 
ſpite of the ſervices of the one at the acceſſion of the- 
royal family, and the recent ſervices of the other in 
the war) the wü only ſecurities for the importance of 
the people; power ariſing from popularity; and power 
arifing from connexion. Here and there indeed a few 
individuals were left ſtanding, who gave ſecurity for 
their total eſtrangement from the odious principles 
of party connexion and perſonal attachment ; and it 
muſt be confeſſed that moſt of them have religiouſly 
kept their faith. Such a change could not however 


be made without a mighty ſhock to government. 


To reconcite the minds of the people to all theſe 


movements, principles correſpondent to them had 


been preached up with great zeal. Every one muſt 
remember that the cabal ſet out with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing prudery, both moral and political. Thoſe 
who in a few months after ſouſed over head and 
Ears into the deepeſt and dirtieft pits of corruption, 
ened out violently againſt the indirect practices in 
the electing and managing of parliaments, which 
had formerly -prevailed. This marvellous abhor- 
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rence which the court had ſuddenly taken to all in- 
fluence, was not only circulated in converſation 
through the kingdom, but pompouſly announced to 
the public, with many other extraordinary things, 
in a pamphlet which had all the appearance of a 
manifeſto preparatory to ſome conſiderable enter- 
prize. Throughout, it was a ſatire, though in 
terms managed and decent enough, on the politics 
of the former reign. It was indeed written with no 
{mall art and addreſs; ws” ela 2 
I this piece appeared the firſt dawning of the 
new ſyſtem, there a appeared the idea (then only 
in ſpecufation) of ſeparatins the court from the admi- 
niſtratiai; of carrying every thing from national 
connexion to perſonal regards; and of forming a. 
regular party for that purpoſe, under the name of 
King's nien. a | | © 
To recommend this ſyſtem̃ to the people, a per- 
ſpective view of the court gorgeouſly painted, and 
finally illuminated from within, was exhibited to 
the gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works. Corruption was to 
be caſt down from court, as Ate was from Heaven: 
Power was thenceforward to be the choſen reſidence 
of public ſpirit; and no one was to be ſuppoſed un- 
der any ſiniſter influence, except thoſe who had the 
misfortune to be in diſgrace at court, which was to 
ſtand in lieu of all vices and all corruptions. A 
ſcheme of perfection to be realized in a monarchy 
far beyond the viſionary republic of Plato. The 
whole ſcenery was exactly diſpoſed to captivate ' 
thoſe good ſouls, whoſe credulous morality is fo in 
valuable a treaſure to crafty politicians. Indeed 
there was wherewithal to charm every body, ex 
cept thoſe few who are not much pleaſed with pro- 


* 
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feſſions of  ſupernaturat virtue, who know of what 
ſtuff ſuch profeſſions are made, for what purpoſes 
they are defigned, and in what they are ſure con- 
ſtantly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had 
been talking proſe all their hves without knowing 
any thing of the matter, began at laſt to open their 


eyes upon their own merits, and to attribute their 
not having been lords of the Treaſury and lords 


of Frade many years before, merely to the preva- 
tence of party, and to the miniſterial power, which 
had fruſtrated the good intentions of the court in 
favour of their abilities. Now was the time to un- 


lock the ſealed fountain of royal bounty, which had 


been. infamouſly monopolized and huckſtered, and 
to let it flow at large upon the whole people. The 


time was come, to reſtore royalty to its original 


fplendour. Mettre le roy hors de page, became a fort 
of watch-word. And it was conſtantly in the mouths. 
of all the runners of the court, that nothing could 
preſerve the balance of the conſtitution from be- 
ing overturned by the rabble, or by a faction of the 


Nobility, but to free the ſovereign effectually from 


that miniſterial tyranny. under which the royal dig- 
nity had been oppreſſed in the perſon. of his ma- 


jelty's grandfather. *% 
Tuese were ſome of the many artifices uſed to 


reconcile the people to the great change which was 
made in the perſons, who compoſed the miniſtry, 
and the ſtill greater which, was made and ayowed. 
in its conſtitution. As to individuals, other me- 


thods were employed with them; in order ſo 


— 
* 


thoroughly to difunite every party, and even 
every family, that no concert, order, or effett, might. 
appear in any future oppoſition, And in this. manner 
an adminiſtration: without connexion with the peo- 
ple, or with one another, was firſt put in poſſeſſion 
of government. What good conſequences A 
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from it, we have all ſeen; whether with regard to 
virtue, public or private; to the eaſe and happineſs 
of the ſovereign; or to the real ſtrength of govern- 
ment. But as ſo much ſtreſs was then laid on the 
neceſſity of this new project, it will net be amiſs to 
take a view of the effects of this royal ſervitude and 
vile durance, which was fo deplored in the reign of 
the late monarch, and was fo carefully to be avoided 
in the reign of his ſucceſſor, The effects were 
theſe. 5 
I times full of doubt and danger to his perſon 
and family, George the ſecond maintained the dig- 
nity of his crown connected with the liberty of his 
people, not only unimpaired, but improved, for 
the ſpace of thirty-three years. He overcame a 
dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, and 
raging in the heart of his kingdoms ; and thereby 
deſtroyed the feeds of all future rebellion that could 
ariſe upon the fame. principle, He carried the 
glory, the power, the commerce of England, to 

an height unknown even to this renowned nation 
in the times of its greateſt proſperity ; and he left 
his ſucceſſion reſting on the true and only true 
foundations of all national and all regal greatneſs ; 
affection at home, reputation abroad, truſt in allies, 
terror in rival nations. The moft ardent. lover of 
his country cannot wiſh for Great Britain an happier 
fate than to continue as ſhe was then left. A people 
emulous as we are in affection to our preſent ſo- 
vereign, know not how to form a prayer to Heaven 

for a greater bleſſing upon his virtues, or an hi gher 
ſtate of felicity and glory, than that he ſhould live, 
and ſhould reign, and, when Providence ordains 


it, ſhould die, exactly like his illuſtrious prede- 


. 


2 


geſſor. 
A GREAT prince may be obliged (though ſuch a 
thing cannat happen very often) to ſacrifice his pri- 
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vate inclination to his public intereſt. A wiſe 
prince will not think that ſuch a reſtraint implies a 
condition of ſervility; and truly, if ſuch was the 
condition of the laſt reign, and the effects were 
alſo ſuch as we have deſcribed, we ought, no leſs 
for the ſake of the ſovereign whom we love, than 
for our own, to hear arguments convincing indeed, 
before we depart from the maxims of that reign, 
or fly in the face of this great body of ſtrong and 
recent experience. e 
On ęꝑ of the principal topics which was then, and 
has been ſince, much employed by that political 9 
ſchool, is an affected terror of the growth of an 
ariſtocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the 
crown, and the balance of the conſtitution. Any 
new powers exerciſed in the houſe of lords, or in 
the houſe of commons, or by the crown, ought 
certainly to excite the vigilant and anxious jealouſy 
of a free people. Even a new and unprecedented 
_ courſe o actlon in the whole legiſlature, without 
great and evident reaſon, may be a ſubject of juſt 
- Uneaſines, T will not affirm, that there may not 
have lately appeared in the houſe of lords a diſpo- 
_ fition to ſome attempts derogatory to the legal 
rights of the ſubject, If any ſuch have really ap- 
peared, they have ariſen, not from a power pro- 
perly ariſtocratic, but from the ſame influence 
which is charged with having excited attempts of a 
iimilar nature in the houſe of commons ; which 
houſe, if it ſhould have been betrayed into an un- 
fortunate quarrel with its conftituents, and involve. 
ed in a charge of the very fame nature, could 
have neither power nor inclination to repel ſuch 
attempts in others. Idole attempts in the houſe 
of lords can no more be called ariſtocratic pro- 
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ceedings, than the proceedings with regard to che 
county of Middleſex in the houſe of commons can 
with any ſenſe be called democratical. ET 


IT is true, that the peers have a great influence 
in the kingdom, and in every part of the public 
concerns. While they ate men of property, it is 
impoſſible to prevent it, except by ſuch means as 
muſt prevent all property from its natural opera- 
tion; an event not eaſily to be compaſſed, while 
property is power; nor by any means to be wiſh- 
ed, while the leaſt notion exiſts of the method by 
which the ſpirit of liberty acts, and of the means 
by which it is preſerved. . If any particular peers, 
by their uniform, upright, conſtitutional conduct, 
by their public and their private virtues, have ac- 
quired an influence in the country; the people, 
on whoſe favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it aroſe, will never be duped into an opini- 
on, that ſuch greatneſs in a peer is the deſpotiſm 
of an ariſtocracy, when they know and feel it to be 
the effect and pledge of their own importance. 


I am no friend to ariſtocracy, in the ſenſe at 
leaſt in which that word is uſually underſtood. If 
it were not a bad habit. to moot caſes on the ſup- 
poſed. ruin of the conſtitution, I ſhould be free to 
declare, that if it muſt periſh, I would rather by 
far ſee it reſolved into any. other form, than loſt in 
that auſtere and inſolent domination. But, what- 
ever my diflikes may be, my fears are' not upon 
that quarter. The queſtion, on the influence of a 
court, and of a peerage, is not, which of the two 
dangers is the moſt eligible, but which is the moſt 
imminent. He is but a poor obſerver, who has 
not ſeen, that the generality. of peers, far from 
ſupporting themſelves in a ſtate of independent 
greatneſs, are but too apt to fall into an oblivion 
of their proper dignity, and to run headlong into 


—— 


alarm begins; then the con 
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an abject ſervitude. Would to God it were true, 
that the fault of our peers were too much ſpirit 
It is worthy of ſome obſervation, that theſe gen- 
tlemen, ſo 2 of ariſtocracy, make no com- 
plaints of the power of thoſe peers (neither few 
nor inconſiderable) who are always in the train of 
a court, and whoſe whole weight muſt be conſi- 
dered as a portion of the ſettled influence of the 
crown. This is all ſafe and right: but if ſome 
peers (I am very ſorry they are not as many as 


they ought to be) ſet themſelves, in the great con- 


cern of peers and commons, againſt a back-ſtairs 
influence and clandeſtine 1 then the 

tution is in danger of 
being forced into an ariſtocracy. _ 


I resT a little the longer on this court topic, 
becauſe it was much inſiſted upon at the time of 


the great change, and has been ſince frequently 


revived by many of the agents of that party: for, 
whilſt they are terrifying the great and opulent 
with the horrors of mob-government, they are by 
other managers attempting (though; hitherto with 
little ſucceſs) to alarm the people with a phantom 
of tyranny in the nobles. All this is done upon 
their favourite principle of diſunion, of ſowing jea- 
louſies amongſt the different orders of the ſtate, 
and of disjointing the natural | ſtrength of the 
. ag ; that it may be rendered incapable of 
reſiſting the ſiniſter deſigns of wicked men, who 

have engroſſed the royal power. 
- Tavs much of the topics choſen by the cour- 
tiers to recommend their ſyſtem ; it will be neceſ- 
fary to open 'a little more at large the nature of 
that party which was formed for its ſupport. 
Without this, the whole would have been no 
better than a viſionary amuſement, like the ſcheme 
of Harrington's political club, and not a buſineſs 
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in which the nation had a real concern. As a 


powerful party, and a party cinſteafietion #s new 
principle, it is a very inviting object of curioſity. 


Ir muſt be remembered, that ſince the revolu- 
tion, until the period we are ſpeaking of, the in- 
fluence of the crown had been always employed 

in ſupporting the miniſters of ſtate, and in carry- 
ing on the public buſineſs according to their opini- 
ons, But the PR now in queſtion is formed 
upon a very different idea. It is to intercept the 
favour, protection and confidence of the crown in 
the paſſage to its miniſters ; it is to come between 
them and their importance in parliament ; it is to 
2 them from all their natural and acquired 


ependencies; it is intended as the controul, not 


the fi As of adminiſtration. The machinery of 

i 10 perplexed in its movements, and 
ale in its prince It is formed on a ſuppoſition 
that the king is ſomething external to his ena 
ment; and that he may be honoured we; 
| grandized, even by its debility and by: 
plan proceeds expreſsly on the idea RE bit 
the regular executory power. It proceeds on the 
idea of weakening the ſtate in order to ſtrengthen 
the court, The ſcheme depending entirely on 
diſtruſt, on diſconnexion, on mutability by prin- 
ciple, on ſyſtematic weakneſs in every particular 
member; it is impoſſible that the total reſult 
ſhould be ſubſtantial ſtrength of any kind. 


As a foundation of their ſcheme, the cabal have 
eſtabliſhed a ſort of rota in the court. All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into 


adminiſtration, from whence few have the 


good fortune to eſcape without diſgrace ; none at 


all without conſiderable loſſes. In the beginning 


of each arrangement no profeſſions of confidence 


and ſupport are wanting, to induce the leading 
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men to engage. But while the miniſters of the 
day appear in all the pomp and-pride of power, 
while they have all their canvas ſpread out to the 
wind, and every fail filled with the fair and proſ- 
perous gale of royal favour, in a ſhort time they 


find, they know not how, a current, which ſets 
directly againſt them; which prevents all progreſs ; 
and even drives them backwards. They grow 


aſhamed and mortified in a fituation, which, by 
its vicinity to power, only ſerves to remind them 
the more ſtrongly of their infignificance. They 
are obliged either to execute the orders of their 
inferiors, or to ſee themſelves oppoſed by the na- 
tural inſtruments of their office. With the loſs of 
their dignity, they loſe their temper. In their turn 
they grow troubleſome to that cabal, which, whe- 
ther it ſupports or .oppoſes, equally diſgraces and 
equally betrays them. It is ſoon found neceſſary 
to get rid of the heads of adminiſtration ; but it is 
of the heads only, As there always are many 
rotten members belonging to the beſt connexions, 
It is not hard to perſuade ſeveral to continue in 
office without their leaders. By this means the 
goes out much thinner than it came in; and 


is only reduced in firength by its temporary poſ- 


. 


ſeſſion of power. Beſides, if by accident, or in 
courſe of changes, that power fhould be recovered, 
the junto have thrown up a retrenchment of theſe 
carcaſes, which may ſerve to cover themſelves in a 
day of danger. They conclude, | not unwifely, 
that fuch - rotten members will become the firſt 
objects of diſguſt and reſentment: to their antient 
Tux contrive to form in the outward admi- 
niſtratioh two parties at the leaſt ; which, whilſt 

they are tearing one. another to pieces, are both 


* 


| competitors for the favour and protection of the 
n, OT 


cabal; 
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A and, by their emulation, contribute to 
throw every thing more and more into the hands 
of the interior managers. | 


A. MINISTER of ſtate will ſometimes keep him- 
ſelf totally eſtranged from all his colleagues; will 
differ from them in their councils, will privately 
traverſe, and publicly oppoſe, their meaſures. He 
will, however, continue in his employment. In- 
ſtead of ſuffering any mark of diſpleaſure, he will 
be diſtinguiſhed by an unbounded profuſion of 
court rewards and careſſes; becauſe he does what 
is expected, and all that is expected, from men in 
office. He helps to keep ſome form of adminiſtra- 
tion in being, and keeps it at the ſame time as 
weak and divided as poſſible. Bots 


However, we muſt take care not to be miſ- 
taken, or to imagine that ſuch perſons have any 
weight in their oppoſition, When, by them, ad- 
miniſtration is convinced of its inſignificancy, they 
are ſoon to be convinced of their own. They 
never are ſuffered to ſucceed in their oppoſition. 
They and the world are to be ſatisfied, that, nei- 
ther office, nor authority, nox property, nor abi- 
lity, eloquence, council, ſkill, or union, are of the 
leaſt importance; but that the mere influence of 
the court, naked of all ſupport, and deſtitute of 
all management, is abundantly ſufficient for all its 
own purpoles. rc Fg tut ä 


When any adverſe connexion is to be deſtroyed, 
the cabal ſeldom appear in the work themſelves. 
They find out ſome perſon of whom the party en- 
tertains an high opinion. . Such a perſon they en- 
deavour to delude with various pretences. They 
teach him firſt to diſtruſt, and then to quarrel with 
his friends; among whom, by the ſame arts, they 
excite a ſinilar diffidence of him; ſo that, in this 
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mutual fear and diftruſt, he may fuffer himſelf to be 
ed as the inſtrument in the change which is 


brought about. Afterwards they are ſure to de- 


ſtroy him in his turn; by ſetting up in his place 
ſome perſon in whom he had himſelf repoſed the 
greateſt confidence, and who ſerves to carry off a 
conſiderable part of his adherents. | 


Wazn ſuch a perſon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is ſoon compelled to commit 
ſome flagrant act of iniquitous perſonal hoſtility 
againft ſome of them (ſuch as an attempt to ſtrip a 
particular friend of his family eſtate), by which the 
cabal hope to render the parties utterly irreconcila- 
ble. In truth, they have fo contrived matters, that 
people have a greater hatred to the ſubordinate in- 


ſtruments than to the principal movers. 


As in deftroying their enernies they make uſe of 
inſtruments not immediately belonging to their 


corps, ſo in advancing their own friends they purſue 


exactly the ſame method. To promote any of 
them to conſiderable rank or emolument, they 


commonly take care that the recommendation ſhall 


. paſs through the hands of the oftenſible miniſtry : 
ſuch a recommendation might however appear to 


the world, as ſome of the credit of miniſters, 


and ſome means of increaſing their ſtrength. To 


prevent this, the perſons fo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induſtriouſſy to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatſoever to adminiſtra- 


tion; that they have received their office from ano- 


ther quarter; that they are totally free and inde- 
Wnuxsx the faction has any job of luere to obtain, 


or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to ſe- 


let, for the execution, thoſe voy * whoſe 
habits, friendſhips, principles, and declarations, fuch 
| | FR proceedings 
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oceedings are publicly known to be the moſt 
2 - at once 1 de. the inſtruments the 
more odious, and therefore the more dependent, 
and to prevent the people from ever repoſing a con- 
fidence in any appearance of private friendſhip, or 
public principle. f . 


Ir the adminiſtration ſeem now and then, from 
remiſſneſs, or from fear of making themſelves 
diſagreeable, to ſuffer any popular exceſſes to go 
unpuniſhed, the cabal immediately ſets up ſome 
creature of theirs to raiſe a clamour againſt the mi- 
niſters, as having ſhamefully betrayed: the dignity 
of government, Then they compel the miniſtry 
to become active in conferring rewards and ho- 
nours on the perſons who have been the inſtruments 
of their diſgrace ; and, after having firſt vilified them 
with the higher orders for ſuffering the laws to ſleep 
over the licentiouſneſs of the populace, they drive 
them (in order to make amends for their former in- 
activity) to ſome act of atrocious violence, which 
renders them completely abhorred by the people. 
They who remember the riots which attended the 
Middleſex election; the opening of the preſent par- 
liament; and the tranſaction relative to Saint 
George's Fields, will not be at a loſs for an appli- 
cation of theſe remarks. Pal N 

THAT this body may be enabled to compaſs all 
the ends of its inſtitution, its members are ſcarcely; 


ever to aim at the _ and reſponſible offices of the. 
ſtate. They are diftributed with art and judgment 


through, all the fecondary, but efficient,, depart- 
ments of office, and through. the houſeholds: of all 
the branches of the royal family: ſo as on one hand. 
to occupy all the avenues to the throne; and on the 
other to forward or fruſtrate the execution of any 

meaſure, according to their on intereſts. For with 

the credit and ſupport which they are hnown to 


1 


\ 
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have, though for the greater 2 in places whicft 
are only a genteel excuſe for ſalary, they poſſeſs all 
the influence of the higheſt poſts; and they dictate 
publicly in almoſt every thing, even with a parade 
of ſuperiority. Whenever _ diſſent (as it often 
happens) from their nominal - leaders, the trained 

of the ſenate, inſtinctively in the ſecret, is ſure 
to follow them ; provided the leaders, ſenfible of 
their ſituation, do not of themſelves recede in time 
from their moſt declared opinions. This latter is 
generally the caſe. It will not be conceivable to 
any one who has not ſeen it, what pleaſure is taken 


by the cabal in rendering theſe heads of office tho- 


roughly contemptible and ridiculous.” And when 
they are become ſo, they have then the beſt chance 


for frat well ſupported. 
Tux members of the court faction are fully in- 
demnified for not holding places on the ſlippery 
heights of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all 
affairs, but alſo by the perfect ſecurity in which they 
enjoy leſs conſpicuous, but very advantageous ſitu- 
ations. Their places are, in expreſs legal tenure, 
or in effect, all of them for life. Whilſt the firſt 
and moſt reſpectable perſons in the kingdom are 
toſſed about like tennis balls, the ſport of a blind 
and inſolent caprice, no minifter dares even to caſt 
an oblique glance at the loweſt of their body. If 
an attempt be made upon one of this corps, imme- 
diately he flies to ſanctuary, and pretends to the 
moſt inviolable of all promiſes. No coriveniericy of 
public arrangement is available to remove any one 
of them from the ſpecific ſituation he holds; and 
the ſlighteſt attempt upon one of them, by the moſt 
powerful miniſter, is a certain preliminary to his 
own deſtruction. ag | 
Consc1ovs of their independence, they bear 
themſelves with a lofty air to the exterior — 
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Like Janiſſaries, they denve a kind of freedom from 

the very condition of their ſervitude. They may 
act juſt as they pleaſe; provided they are true to 
the great ruling principle of their inſtitution. It is, 

therefore, not at all wonderful, that people ſhould 

be ſo deſirous of adding themſelves to that body, in 

which they may poſſeſs and reconcile ſatisfactions 
the moſt alluring, and ſeemingly the moſt contra- 

dictory; enjoying at once all the ſpirited pleaſure of 
independence, and all the groſs lucre and fat emo- 
luments of ſervitude. 


HRE is a ſketch, though a ſlight one, of the 
conſtitution, laws, and policy, of this new court 
corporation. The name by which they chuſe to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, is that of K ing's men, or the 
King's friends, by an invidious excluſion of the reſt 
of his majeſty's moſt loyal and affectionate ſub- 
jets. The whole ſyſtem, comprehending the ex- 
terior and interior adminiſtrations, is commonly 
called, in the technical language of the court, 
Double Cabinet; in French or Engliſh, as you chooſe 
to pronounce it. R 
Wnur rx all this be a viſion of a diſtracted 
brain, or the invention of a malicious heart, or 
a real faction in the country, muſt be judged by 
the appearances wluch things have worn for eight 
years paſt. Thus far I am certain, that there is not 
a ſingle public man, in or out of office, who has not, 
at ſome time or other, born teſtimony to the truth 
of what I have now related. In particular, no per- 
ſons have been more ſtrong in their aſſertions, and 
louder and more indecent in their complaints, than 
thoſe who compoſe all the exterior part of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration ; in whoſe time that faction has 
arnved at ſuch an height of power, and of boldneſs 
in the uſe of it, as may, in the end, perhaps bring 
about its total deſtruction. —— 
Ir 
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IT is true, that about four years ago, during the 
adminiſtration of the marquis of Rockingham, an 
attempt was made to carry on government without 
their concurrence. However, this was only a tran- 
fient cloud; they were hid but for a moment; and 
their conſtellation blazed out with greater bright- 
neſs, and a far more vigorous influence, ſome time 
after it was blown over. An attempt was at that 
time made (but without any idea of proſcription) to 
break their corps, to diſcountenance their doctrines, 
to revive connexions of a different kind, to reſtore 


the principles and policy of the whigs, to re-animate 


the cauſe of liberty by miniſterial countenance; and 
_ for the firſt — _ _ ſeen attached in 

ce to every principle they had maintained m 
poſition. No one will doubt, that ſuch men rhe. i | 
abhorred and vio oppoſed by the court facti- 
on, and that ſuch a m could have but a ſhort 
duration. 

Ir may * * — that in ſo 
much diſcourſe upon this extraordi rty, I 
ſhould ſay fo little of the earl of r the 
ſuppoſed head of it. But this was neither owing 
to affectation nor inadvertence. I have carefully 
avoided the introduction of perſonal reflections of 
any kind. Much the greater part of the topics 
which have been uſed to blacken this nobleman, 
are either unjuſt or frivolous. At beſt, they have 
2 tendency to give the reſentment of this bitter ca- 
lamity a wrong direction, and to turn a public 
grievance into a mean perſonal, or a dangerous 
national quarrel. Where there is a regular ſcher 
of operations carried on, it is the ſyſtem, and not 
any individual perſon who acts in it, that is truly 

3 is fyſtem has not riſen folely from 
the ambition of lord Bute; but from the circum- 
ſtances which favoured it, and from an indifference 
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to the conſtitution which had been for ſome time 
growing among our gentry. We ſhould have been 
tried with it, if the earl of Bute had never exiſted ; 
and it will want neither a . contriving head nor 
active members, when the earl of Bute exiſts no 
longer. It is not, therefore, to rail at lord Bute, 
but firmly to embody againſt this court party and 
its practices, which can afford us any proſpect of 
relief in our preſent condition. 155 


ANor HER motive induces me to put the per- 
ſonal conſideration of lord Bute, wholly out of the 
queſtion, He communicates very little in a direct 
manner with the greater part of our men of buſi- 
neſs. This has never been his cuſtom. It is enough 
for him that he ſurrounds them with his creatures. 
Several imagine, therefore, that they have a very 
good excuſe for doing all the work of this faction, 
when they have no perſonal connexion with lord 
Bute. But whoever becomes a party to an admini- 
ſtration, compoſed of inſulated individuals, without 
faith plighted, tie, or common principle ; an ad- 
miniſtration conſtitutionally impotent, becauſe ſup- 
ported by no party in the nation ; he who contri- 
butes to deſtroy the connexions of men and their 
truſt in one another, or in any ſort to throw the 
dependence of public counſels upon private will 
and favour, poſſibly may have nothing to do with 
the earl of Bute. It matters little whether he be 
the friend or the enemy of that particular perſon. 
But let him be who or what he will, he abets a 
faction that is driving hard to the ruin of his coun- 
try. He is ſapping the foundation of its liberty, 

diſturbing the ſources of its domeſtic tranquillity, 


weakening its government over its dependencies, 


degrading it from all its importance in the ſyſtem 
of Europe. 1 8 a 
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I Ir is this unnatural infuſion of a /yftem of fa- 
vouritiſm into a government which in a great part 
of its conſtitution is popular, that has raiſed the 
preſent ferment in the nation. The people, with- 
out entering deeply into its principles, could 
plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a 
great ſpirit of innovation, and a general diſorder 
in all the functions of government. I keep my eye 
folely on this ſyſtem; if I ſpeak of thoſe meaſures 
which have ariſen from it, it will be fo far only as 
they illuſtrate the general ſcheme. This is the 
fountain of. all thoſe bitter waters of which, through 
an hundred different conduits, we have drunk 
until we are ready to burſt. The diſcretionary 
power of the crown in the formation of miniſtry, 
abuſed by bad or weak men, has given riſe to a 
ſyſtem, which, without directly violating the letter 
of any law, operates againſt the ſpirit of the whole 
conſtitution. . 

A PLAN of favouritiſm for our executory go- 
vernment is eſſentially at variance with the plan of 
our legiſlature. One great end undoubtedly of a 
mixed government like ours, compoſed of mo- 
narchy, and of controuls, on the part of the higher 

eople, and the lower, is that the prince ſhall not 
be able to violate the laws. This is uſeful indeed 

and fundamental. But this, even at firſt view, is 
no more than a negative advantage; an armour 
merely defenſive. It is therefore next in order, 
and equal in importance, tat the diſcretionary 
powers Which are neceſſarily vgſted in the monarch, 
whether for the execution of the laws, or for the no- 
mination to magiſtracy and:office,, or for conducting the 
affairs. of 'Peace: and war, or for ordering the: revenue, 
ſhould all be exerciſed upon public principles: and na- 
tional grounds, and not on the likings or prejudices, the: 
intrigues or policies, of a court. This, I ms is 
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equal in importance to the ſecuring a government 
according to law. The laws reach but a very 
little way. Confitute government how you pleaſe, 
infinitely the greater part of it muſt depend upon 

_ the exerciſe of the powers which are left at large 
to the prudence and uprightneſs of miniſters of 
ſtate. Even all the uſe and potency of the laws 
depends upon them. Without them, your com- 
monwealth is no better than a ſcheme upon paper ; 
and not a living, acting, effective conſtitution. It 
is poſſible, that through negligence, or ignorance, 
or deſign artfully conducted, miniſters may ſuffer 
one part of government to languiſh, another to 
be perverted from its purpoſes, and every valuable 
intereſt of the country to fall into ruin and decay, 
without poſſibility of fixing any ſingle act on which 
a criminal proſecution can be juſtly grounded. 
The due arrangement of men in the active part 
of the ſtate, far from being foreign to the purpoſes 
of a 'wiſe government, ought to be among its 
very firſt and deareſt objects. When, therefore, 
the abettors of the new ſyſtem tell us, that be- 
tween them and their oppoſers there is nothing but 
a ſtruggle for power, and that therefore we are 
no-ways concerned in it ; we muſt tell thoſe who 
have the impudence to inſult us in this manner, 
that of all things we ought to be the moſt con- 
cerned, who and what fort of men they are, that 
hold the truſt of every thing that is dear to us. 
Nothing can render this a point of indifference to 
the nation, but what muſt either render us totally 
defperate, or foothe us into the ſecurity of idiots. 
We muſt ſoften into a eredulity below the milkineſs 
of infancy, to think all men virtuous. We muſt 
be tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, to be- 
heve all the world to be equally wicked and cor- 
rupt. Men are in public life as in private, ſome 
good, ſome evil. The elevation of the one, and 

2 .  —""o 


tion is preſerved) better for all the effects of it than 
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the depreſſion of the other, are the firſt objects of 
all true policy. But that form of government, 
which, neither in its direct inſtitutions, nor in their 
immediate tendency, has contrived to throw its 

affairs into the moſt truſt-worthy hands, but has 

left its whole executory ſyſtem to be diſpoſed of 
agreeably to the uncontrouled pleafure of any one 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity defective not only in that member, but con- 
ſequentially erroneous in every part of it. | 


In arbitrary governments, the conſtitution of 
the miniſtry follows the conſtitution of the: legiſla- 
ture. Both the law and the magiſtrate are the 
creatures of will. It muſt be ſo. Nothing, indeed, 
will appear more certain, on any tolerable conſi- 
deration of this matter, than that every ſort of go- 
vernment ought to have its adminiſtration correſpondent 
zo its legiſlature. If it ſhould be otherwiſe, things 
muſt fall into an hideous diſorder. The people of 
a free commonwealth, who have taken ſuch care 
that their laws fhould be the reſult of general con- 
ſent, cannot be fo ſenſeleſs as to far their ex- 
ecutory ſyſtem to be compoſed of perſons on whom 
they have no dependence, and whom no proofs of 
the public love and confidence have recommended 
to thoſe powers, upon the uſe of which the very 
being of the ſtate depends. | | 

THe 2 election of magiſtrates, and po- 
pular diſpofition of rewards and honours, is one of 
the firſt advantages of a free ſtate. Without it, or 
ſomething equivalent to it, perhaps the people 
cannot long enjoy the ſubſtance of freedom; cer- 


tainly none of the vivifying energy of good go- 
vernment. The frame of our commonwealth did 
not admit of ſuch an actual election: but it pro- 


vided as well, and (while the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
* 
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by the method of ſuffrage in any democratic ſtate 
whatſoever. It had always, until- of late, been 
held the firſt duty of parliament, to refuſe ta ſup- 
port government, until power was in the hands of per- 
Sons who were acceptable to the people, or while fac- 
tions predominated in the court in which the nation had 
20 confidence. Thus all the good effects of popular 
election were ſuppoſed to be ſecured to us, without 
the miſchiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and 
a diſtinct canvaſs for every particular office through- 
out the body of the people. This was the moſt 
noble and refined part of our conſtitution. The 
people, by their repreſentatives and grandees, were 
intruſted with a deliberative power in making 
laws ; the king with the controul of his negative. 
The king was intruſted with the deliberative choice 
and the election to office; the people had the nega- 
tive in a parliamentary refuſal to ſupport. For- 
merly this power of controul was what kept mi- 
niſters in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in 
reverence with the people. If the uſe of this power 
of controul on the ſyſtem and perſons of admini- 
ſtration is gone, every thing is loſt, parliament 
and all. We may aſſure ourſelves, that if parlia- 
ment will tamely ſee evil men take poſſeſſion of all 
the ſtrong-holds of their country, and allow them 
time and means to fortify themſelves, ' under a 
pretence of giving them a fair trial, and upon a 
hope of diſcovering, whether they will not be re- 
formed by power, and whether their meaſures will 
not be better than their morals ; ſuch a parliament 
will give countenance to their meaſures alſo, 'what- 
ever that parliament may pretend, and whatever 
thoſe meaſures may be. TT "7 
_ Every good political inſtitution muſt have a 
preventive operation as well as a remedial. It ought 


to have a natural tendency ta exclude” bad mer: 
11 | | worn 
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from government, and not to truſt for the ſafety of 
the ſtate to ſubſequent puniſhment alone: puniſh- 
ment, which has eyer been tardy and uncertain ; - 
and which, when power is ſuffered in bad hands, 
may chance to fall rather on the injured than the 
criminal. | | +: 1 
_ PxroRE men are put forward into the great 
truſts of the ſtate, they ought by their conduct to 
ve obtained ſych a e of eſtimation in their 
country, as may be ſome ſort of pledge and ſecuri- 
to the public, that they will not Mt, thoſe truſts, 
It is no mean ſecurity for a proper uſe of power, 
that a man has ſhewn by the general tenor of his ac- 
tions, that the affection, the good opinion, the con- 
fidence, of his fellow citizens have been among the 
principal objects of his life; and that he has owed 
none of the gradations of his power or fortune to a 
5 contempt, or occaſional forfeiture of their 
8 | — 


Tnar man who before he comes into power has 
no friends, or who coming into power is obliged to 
deſert his friends, or who loſing it has no friends to 
to ſympathize with him; he who has no ſway 
among any part of the landed or commercial inte- 
zeſt, but whoſe whole importance has begun with 
his office, and is ſure to end with it; is a perſon 
«who ought never to be ſuffered by a controuling 
parkament to continue in any of thoſe ſituations 
which confer the lead and direction of all our pub- 
lie affairs; becauſe ſuch a man has no connexon with 

THose knots or cabals of men who have got to- 
gether, avowedly without any public principle, in 
_ - order to ſell their conjunct iniquity - at the higher 
rate, and are therefore univerſally odious, ought 

never to be ſuffered to domineer in the ſtate; - 
| | | Cale 
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cauſe they have no connexion with the ſentiments 'and 
opinions of the people. Ti FR eee 
Ts are conſiderations which in my opinion 
enforce the neceſſity of having ſome better reaſon, 
in a free country, and a free parliament, for ſup- 
porting the miniſters of the crown, than that ſhort 
one, T hat the King has thought proper to appoint them. 
There is ſomething very courtly in this. But it is a 
principle pregnant with all forts of miſchief, in a 
conſtitution like ours, to turn the views of active 
men from the country to the court. Whatever be 
the road to power, that is the road which will be 
trod. If the opinion of the country be of no uſe as 
a means of power or conſideration, the qualities 
which uſually procure that opinion will be no longer 
_ cultivated, And whether it will be right, in a ſtate 
fo popular in its conſtitution as ours, to leave ambi- 
tion without popular motives, and to truſt all to the 
operation of pure virtue in the minds of kings and 
miniſters, and public men, muſt be ſubmitted to 
Wie and good ſenſe of the people of Eng- 


Curie men are here apt to break in, and, 
without directly controverting the principle, to raiſe 
objections from the difficulty under which the ſove- 
reign labours, to diftinguiſh the genuine voice and 
ſentiments of his people, from the clamour of a fac- 
tion, by which it is ſo eaſily counterfeited. The 
nation, they ſay, is generally divided into parties, 
with views and paſſions, utterly irreconcilable. If 
the king ſhould put his affairs into the hands of any 

one of eie he 1s ſure to diſguſt the reſt; if he ſe- 


lect particular men from among them all, it is an 
hazard that he diſguſts them all. Thoſe who are 
left out, however divided before, will ſoon run into 
a body of oppoſition ; which, being a collection of 
many diſcontents into one focus, will . 

oubt 
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doubt be hot and violent enough. Faction will 


make its cries reſound through the nation, as if the 


whole were in an uproar, when by far the majority, 


and much the better part, will ſeem for a while as 
it were annihilated by the quiet in which their virtue 


and moderation incline them to enjoy the bleſſings 
of government. Beſides that the opinion of the 
meer vulgar is a miſerable rule even with regard to 


\ themſelves, on account of their violence and inſta- 


bility. So that if you were to gratify them in their 


humour to-day, that very gratification would be a 


ground of their diſſatisfaction on the next, Now 
as all theſe rules of public opinion are to be collect- 
ed with great difficulty, and to be applied with 


equal uncertainty as to the effect, what better can 


a king of England do, than to employ ſuch men as 
he finds to. have views and inclinations moſt con- 
formable to his own; who are at leaſt infected with 
pride and ſelf-will, and who are leaſt moved by 
ſuch popular humours as are perpetually. traverfing 
his defigns, and curbing his ſervice; truſting that, 
when he means no ill to his people, he will be ſup- 
ported in his appointments, whether he choſes to 
keep or to change, as his private judgment or his 
pleaſure leads him? He will find a ſure reſource in 
the real weight and influence of the crown, when it 
is not ſuffered to become an inſtrument in the hands 
ERR: of ett ana on 5 ator, 


III not pretend to ſay that there is nothing 

at all in'this mode of reaſoning ; becauſe I will not 
aſſert, that there is no difficulty in the art of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the very beſt Aan ragen 


1 


muſt encounter a great deal of oppoſition; and the 


very worlt will find more ſupport than it deſerves. 
Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to 
thoſe who have a mind to deceive themſelves. It is 
a fallacy in conſtant uſe with thoſe who would wy 
* . . 3 F . ; [IJ a 
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all things, and confound right with wrong, to inſiſt 
upon the inconveniencies which are attached to eve- 
ry choice, without taking into conſideration the dif- 
ferent weight and conſequence of thoſe inconveni- 
encies. The queſtion is not concerning ab/olute 
diſcontent or perfect ſatisfaction in government; 
neither of which can be pure and unmixed at any 
time, or upon any ſyſtem. The controverſy is 
about that degree of good humour in the people, 
which may poſſibly be attained, and ought certain- 
ly to be looked for. While ſome politicians may 
be waiting to know whether the ſenſe of every in- 
dividual be againſt them, accurately diſtinguiſhing 
the vulgar from the better ſort, drawing lines be- 
tween the enterprizes of a faction and the efforts of 
a people, they may chance to ſee the government, 
which they are ſo nicely weighing, and dividing, 
and diſtinguiſhing, tumble to the ground in the 
midſt of their wiſe deliberation. Prudent men, 
when ſo great an object as the ſecurity of govern- 
ment, or even its peace, is at ſtake, will not run the 
riſk of a decifion which may be fatal to it. They 
who can read the political ſky will ſee an hurricane 
in a cloud no bigger than an hand at the very edge 
of the horizon, and will run into the firſt harbour. 
No lines can be laid down for civil or political wiſ- 
dom. They are a matter incapable of exact defini- 
tion. But, though no man can draw a ſtroke be- 
tween the confines of day and night, yet light and 
darkneſs are upon the whole tolerably diſtinguiſha- 
ble. Nor will it be impoſſible for a prince to find 
out ſuch a mode of government, and ſuch perſons 
to adminiſter it, as will give a great degree of con- 
tent to his people ; without any curious and anxious 
reſearch for that abſtract, univerſal, perfect harmo- 
ny, which while he is ſeeking, he abandons thoſe = 

means of ordinary tranquillity which are in his power 


9 


| without any reſearch at all. — 
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Ir is not more the duty than it is the intereſt of 
a prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his govern- 
ment. But thoſe who adviſe him may have an in- 
tereſt in diſorder and confuſion. If the opinion of 
the people is againſt them, they will naturally wiſh 
that it ſhould have no prevalence. Here it is that 
the people muſt on their part ſhew themſelves ſen- 
fible of their own value. Their whole importance, 
in the firſt inftance, and 2 their whole free- 
dom, is at ſtake. Their freedom cannot long fur- 
vive their importance. Here it is that the natural 
ſtrength of the kingdom, the great peers, the lead- 
ing landed gentlemen, the ent merchants and 
. the ſubſtantial yeomanry, muſt in- 
ſe, to reſcue their prince, themſelves, and their 
po erty. | 

Ws are at preſent at iſſue upon this point. We 
are in the great criſis of this contention ; and the 
part which men take one way or other, will ſerve 
to diſcriminate their characters and their principles. 
Until the matter is decided, the country will remain 
in its preſent confuſion. For while a lyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration is attempted, entirely repugnant to the 
genius of the people, and not conformable to the 
plan of their government, every thing muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be diſordered for a time, until this ſyſtem de- 
ſtroys the conſtitution, or the conſtitution gets the 
the better of this ſyſtem. 


Tuxxx is, in my opinion, a culiar venom 
and malignity in this political di beyond 
any that I have ey oy of. per yon | 
the projectors of arbitrary government attacked 
only the liberties of their country; a deſign ſurely 
erde enough to have ſatisfied a mind of the 
moſt unruly ambition. But a ſyſtem unfavourable 
to freedom may be ſo formed, as conſiderably to 
f Exalt the — of the ſtate; and men * find 


in 
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in the pride and ſplendor of that proſperity ſome 
ſort of conſolation for the loſs of their folid pri- 
vileges. Indeed the increaſe of the power of the 
fate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for ſome abridgment of the public liberty. But 
the ſcheme of the junto under conſideration, not 
only ſtrikes a pally into every nerve of our free 
conſtitution, but in the ſame degree benumbs and 
ſtupifies the whole executive power; rendering 
government in all its grand operations languid, un- 
certain, ineffective; making miniſters fearful of 
attempting, and incapable of executing, any uſe- 
ful plan of domeſtic arrangement, or of foreign po- 
litics. It tends to produce neither the ſecurity of a 

free government, nor the energy of a monarchy 
that is abſolute. Accordingly the crown has 
dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural 
and turgid growth of this excreſcence on the 


Tux interior miniſtry are ſenſible, that war is a 
ſituation which ſets in its full light the value of the 
hearts of a people; and they well know, that the 
beginning of the importance of the people muſt be 
the end of theirs. For this reaſon they diſcover 
upon all occaſions the utmoſt fear of every thing, 
which by poſlibility may lead to ſuch an event. 1 
do not mean that they manifeſt any of that pious 
fear which is backward to commit the ſafety of the 
country to the dubious experiment of war. Such a 
fear, being the tender ſenſation of virtue, excited, 
as it is regulated, by reaſon, frequently ſhews itſelf 
in a ſeaſonable boldneſs, which keeps danger at a 
diſtance, by ſeeming to deſpiſe it. Their fear be- 
trays to the firſt glance of the eye, its true cauſe, 
and its real object. Foreign powers, confident in 
the knowledge of their character, have not ſcrupled 
to violate the moſt ſolemn treaties ; and, in — 
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of them, to make conqueſts in the midſt of a ge- 
neral peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such was 
the conqueſt of Corſica, by the profeſſed enemies 

of the freedom of mankind, in defiance of thoſe 
who were formerly its profeſſed defenders. We 
have had juſt claims upon the ſame powers; rights 
which ought to have been ſacred to them as well as 
to us, as they had their origin in our lenity and 
generoſity towards France and Spain in the day 
of their great humiliation. Such I] call the ranſom 
of Manilla, and the demand on France for the Eaſt 
India priſoners. But theſe powers put a juſt con- 
fidence in their reſource of the double cabinet. 
| Theſe demands (one of them at leaſt) are haſtening 

faſt towards an acquittal by preſcription. Oblivion 
begins to ſpread her cobwebs over all our ſpirited 
remonſtrances. Some of the moſt valuable branches 
of our trade- are alſo on the point of periſhing 
from the ſame cauſe. Ido not mean thoſe branches 
which bear without the hand of the vine-dreſſer; I 
mean thoſe which the policy of treaties had formerly 
ſecured to us; I mean to mark and diſtinguiſh the 
trade of Portugal, the loſs of which, and the ale 
of the cabal, have one and the ſame wr,” 


Ir, by any chance, the miniſters who ſtand "wa 
fore the curtain poſſeſs or affect any ſpirit, it makes 
little or no impreſſion. Foreign courts. and mi- 
nitters, who were among the firſt to diſcover and 
to profit by this invention of the double cabinet, at- 
tend very little to their remonſtrances. They know 
that thoſe ſhadows of miniſters have nothing to do 
in the ultimate diſpoſal of things. Jealouſies and 
animoſities-are ſedulouſly nouriſhed in the outward 
adminiſtration, and have been even conſidered as a 
cauſa ſine qua non in its conſtitution: thence foreign 
courts have a certainty, that nothing can be done 


wy common counſel in this nation. If one of thoſe 
miniſters 
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miniſters officially takes up a buſineſs with ſpirit, it 
ſerves only the better to ſignalize the meanneſs of 
the reſt, and the diſcord of them all. His collegues 
in office are in haſte to ſhake them off, and to diſ- 
claim the whole of his proceedings. Of this nature 
was that aſtoniſhing tranſaction, in which lord 
Rochford, our ambaſſador at Paris, remonſtrated 
againſt the attempt upon Corſica, in conſequence of 


a direct authority from lord Shelburne. This re- 


monſtrance the French miniſter treated with the 
contempt that was natural; as he was aſſured, from 
the ambaſſador of his court to ours, that theſe or- 
ders of lord Shelburne were not ſupported by the 
reſt of the (I had like to have ſaid Britiſh) admini- - 
ſtration. Lord Rochford, a man of ſpirit, could 
not endure this ſituation. The conſequences were, 
however, curious. He returns from Paris, and 
comes home full of anger. Lord Shelburne, who 
gave the orders, is obliged to give up the ſeals. 
Lord Rochford, who obeyed theſe orders, receives 
them. He goes, however, into another depart- 
ment of the ſame office, that he might not be 
obliged officially to acquieſce in one fituation under 
what he had officially remonſtrated againſt in ano- 
ther. At Paris, the duke of Choiſeul conſidered 
this office arrangement as a compliment to him : 
here it was ſpoke of as an attention to the delicacy 
of lord Rochford. But whether the compliment 
was to one or both, to this nation it was the ſame. 
By this tranſaction the condition of our court lay 
expoſed in all its nakedneſs. Our office corre- 
ſpondence has loſt all pretence to authenticity; 
Britiſh policy is brought into derifion in thoſe na- 
tions, that a while ago trembled at the power of 
our arms, whilſt they looked up with confidence 
to the equity, firmneſs, and candour, which ſhone * 
in all our negociations. I repreſent this matter 2 
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actly in the light in which it has been univerſally 
received. e 8 

Sucn has been the aſpect of our foreign politics, 
under the influence of a dbuble cabinet. With ſuch 
an arrangement at court, it is impoſſible it ſhoiild 
have been otherwiſe. Nor is it poſſible that this 
ſcheme ſhould have a better effect upon the go- 
vernment of our dependencies, the firft, the deareft, 

and moft delicate objects, of the interior Peg of 
this _— The cotonies know, that adminiſtra- | 
tion is ſeparated from the court, divided within it- 
ſelf, and deteſted by the nation. The double cabinet 
has, in both the parts of it, ſhewn the moſt malig- 
nant diſpoſitions towards them, without being 
able to do them the ſmalleſt miſchief. ; 


Trey, are convinced, by ſufficient experience, ” 


that no plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be 
| ued with uniformity and perſeverance. There- 
e they turn their eyes entirely from Great Bri- 
tain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendſhip, nor apprehenſion from enmity. They 
look to themſelves, and their own arrangements. 
They grow every day into alienation from this 
country; and whilſt they are becoming diſcon- 
need with our government, we have not the con- 
folation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
new independence. Nothing can equal the fu- 
 tility, — 3 the raſnneſs, the bee, the 
Perpetual contradiction, in the management of our 
affairs in that part of the world. A volume might 
be written on this melancholy ſubject; but it were 
better to leave it entirely to the reflexions of the 
reader himſelf than not to treat it in the extent it 
deſerves. N 
In what manner our domeſtic œconomy is af- 
fected by this ſyſtem, it is needleſs to explain. It 
is the perpetual ſubject of their own comp m | 
EE HE 
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Tun court party reſolve the whole into faction. 
Having ſaid ſomething before upon this ſubject, I 
ſhall only obſerve here, that when they give this 
account of the prevalence of faction, they preſent 
no very favourable aſpect of the confidence of the 
people in their own government. They may be aſ- 
ſured, that however they amuſe themſelves with a 
variety of projects for ſubſtituting ſomething elſe in 
the place of that great and only foundation of go- 
vernment,. the confidence of the people, every at- 
tempt will but make their condition worſe. When 
men imagine that their food is only a cover for poi- 
ſon, and when they neither love nor truſt the hand 
that ſerves it, it is not the name of the roaſt beef of 
old England, that will perſuade them to fit: down 
to the table that is ſpread for them. When the 
people conceive that laws, and-tribunals, and even 
even popular aſſemblies, are perverted. from the 
ends of their inſtitution, they find in thoſe names 
of degenerated eſtabliſhments only new motives to 
diſcontent. Thoſe. bodies, which, when full of 
life and beauty, lay in their arms, and were their 
joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, become 
but the more loathſome from remembrance of for- 
mer endearments. A ſullen gloom, and furious 
diſorder, prevail by fits; the nation loſes its reliſn 
for peace and proſperity, as it did in that ſeaſon of 
fulneſs which opened our troubles in the time of 
Charles the firſt. A ſpecies of men to whom a ſtate 
of order would become a ſentence of obſcurity, are 
nouriſned into a dangerous magnitude by the heat 
of inteſtine diſturbances; and it is no wonder that, 
by a ſort of ſiniſter piety, they, cheriſh,. in their 
turn, the diſorders which are 3 fall Fra 
conſequence. Superficial; obſervers conſider ſuch - 
perſons as the cauſe of the public uneaſimeſs, when, 
in truth, they are nothing more than the effect of 


it: Good! men. looks upon this 3 
| with 
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with ſorrow and indignation. Their hands are tied 
behind them. They are deſpoiled of all the power 
which might enable them to reconcile the ſtrength 
of government with the rights of the people. They 
ſtand in a moſt diſtreſſing alternative. But in the 
election among evils they hope better things from 
temporary confuſion, than from eſtabliſhed ſervi- 
tude. In the mean time, the voice of law is not 
to be heard. Fierce licentiouſneſs begets violent 
reſtraints. The military arm is the ſole reliance, 
and then, call your conſtitution what you pleaſe, it 
is the ſword that governs. The civil power, like 
every other that calls in the aid of an ally ſtronger 
than itſelf, periſnes by the aſſiſtance it receives. 
But the contrivers of this ſcheme of government 
will not truſt ſolely to the military power; becauſe 
they are cunning men. Their reſtleſs and crooked 
ſpirit drives them to rake in the dirt of every kind 
of expedient. ' Unable to rule the multitude, they 
endeavour to raiſe diviſions amongſt them. One 
mob is hired to deſtroy another; a procedure which 
at once encourages the boldneſs of the populace, 
and juſtly increaſes their diſcontent. Men become 
penſioners of ſtate on account of their abilities in 
the array of riot, and the diſcipline of confuſion. 
Government is put under the diſgraceful neceſſity 
of protecting from the ſeverity of the laws that very 
licentiouſneſs, which the laws had been before vi- 
olated to repreſs. Every thing partakes of the ori- 

inal diſorder. Anarchy predominates without 
freedom, and ſervitude without ſubmiſſion or ſub- 

ordination. Theſe are the conſequences jinevi- 
table to our public peace, from the ſcheme of ren- 
dering the executory government at once odious 
and feeble; of freeing adminiſtration from the con- 
ſtitutional and ſalutary controul of parliament, and 
inventing for it a new controul, unknown to the 
conſtitution, an interior cabinet; which * 
| | whole 
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whole body of government into confuſion and 
71 e e ogg 
AFTER having ſtated, as ſhortly as I am able, 
the effects of this ſyſtem on our foreign affairs, on 
the policy of our. government with regard to. our 
dependencies, and on the interior economy of the 
commonwealth ; there remains only, in this part of 
my deſign, to ſay ſomething of the grand principle 
which firſt recommended this ſyſtem at court. The 
pretence was, to prevent the king from being en- 
ſlaved by a faction, and made a priſoner in his clo- 
ſet. This ſcheme might have been expected to 
anſwer at leaſt its own end, and to indemnify the 
king, in his perſonal capacity, for all the confuſion 
into which it has thrown his government. But has 
it in reality anſwered this purpoſe ? I am ſure, if it 
had, every affectionate ſubject would have one mo-. 
tive for enduring with patience all the evils which 
attend it. | 


In order to come at the truth in this matter, it 
may not be amiſs to conſider it ſomewhat in detail. 
I ſpeak here of. the king, and not of the crown; the 
intereſts of which we have already touched. Inde- 
pendent of that greatneſs which a king poſſeſſes 
merely by being a repreſentative of the national 

_ dignity, the things in which he may have an indi- 
vidual intereſt ſeem to be theſe : wealth accumu- 
lated ; wealth ſpent in magnificence, pleaſure, or 
beneficence ; perſonal reſpe& and attention; and 
above all, private caſe and repoſe of mind. 'Fheſe 
compoſe the inventory of proſperous circumſtances, 
whether they regard a 1 or a ſubject; their en- 
joyments differing only in the ſcale upon which 
JJ 7; „ 

SUPPOSE then we were to aſk, whether the king 
has been richer than * in accumulat- 


ed 
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ed wealth, ſince the eſtabliſhment. of the plan of fa- 
vouritiſm ? I believe it will be found that the Pic- 
ture of royal indigence which our court has pre- 
ſented until this year, has been truly humiliating. 
Nor has it been relieved from this unſeemly diſtreſs, 
but by means which have hazarded the affection of 
the people, and ſhaken their confidence in parlia- 
ment. If the public treaſures had been exhauſted: 
in magnificence and ſplendour, this diſtreſs would 
have been accounted for, and in ſome meaſure juſ- 
tified.”' Nothing would be more unworthy of this 
nation, than with a mean and mechanical rule, to 
mete out the ſplendour of the crown. Indeed I 
have found very few perſons diſpoſed to ſo ungene- 
rous a procedure. But the generality of people, it 
' muſt be confeſſed, do feel a good deal mortified, 
_ they compare the wants of the court with its 
| ces. They do not behold the cauſe of this. 
eſs in any part of the apparatus of royal mag- 
Me Im all this, they ſee nothing but the 
operations of parſimony, attended with all the con- 
ſequences of profuſion. Nothing expended, no- 
thing ſaved. Their wonder is increaſed by their 
knowledge, that beſides the revenue ſettled on his 
majeſty's civil liſt to the amount of 3800, ooo 7. a 
year, he has a farther aid, from a large penſion liſt, 
near 90,0001. a year, in in Ireland ; from the produce 
of the. dutchy of Lancaſter (which we are told has 
deen greatly improved); from the revenue of *. 
dutchy of Cornwall; from the American quit- rents 
from the four and a half per cent. duty in the — 
ward Iſlands; this laſt worth to be ſure conſiderably 
more than 49,000). a year. The whole is come 
ly not, much ſhort of a million annually. Wie, 


_  Trzss are revenues within the knowledge ag 
cognizance of our national councils, We have no 
en to examine into the receipts from his 
majeſtys 


F 
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majeſty's German dominions, and the biſhopric of 
Oſnabrug. This is unqueſtionably true. But that 
which is not within the province of parliament, is 
yet within the ſphere of every man's own reflection. 
f a foreign prince reſided amongſt us, the ſtate of 
his revenues could not fail of becoming the ſubject 
of our ſpeculation. Filled with an anxious concern 
for whatever regards the welfare of our ſovereign, it 
is impoſlible, in conſidering the miſerable circum- 
ſtances into which he has been brought, that this 
obvious topic ſhould be entirely paſſed over. There 
is an opinion univerſal, that theſe revenues produce 
ſomething not inconſiderable, clear of all charges 
and eſtabliſhments. This produce the people do 
not believe to be hoarded, nor perceive to be ſpent, 
It is accounted for in the only manner it can, by 
ſuppoſing that it is drawn away, for the ſupport of 
that court faction, which, whilſt it diſtreſſes the na- 
tion, impoveriſhes the prince in every one of his re- 
ſources. I once more caution the reader, that I do 
not urge this conſideration. concerning the foreign 
revenue, as if I ſuppoſed we had a direct right to 
examine into the expenditure of any part of it; but 
ſolely for the purpoſe of ſhewing how little this ſyſ- 
tem of favouritiſm has been advantageous to. the 
monarch himſelf; which, without magnificence, 
has ſunk him into a ſtate of unnatural poverty ; at 
the ſame time that he poſſeſſed every means of af- 

fluence, from ample revenues, both in this country, 


and in other parts of his dominions. 


Has this ſyſtem provided better for the treat- 
ment becoming his high and ſacred character, and 
ſecured the king from thoſe diſguſts attached to the 
neceſſity of employing men who are not perſonally 
agreeable? This is a topic upon which for many 
reaſons I could wiſh to be filent ; but the pretence 
of ſecuring againſt ſuch cauſes of uneaſineſs, is the 

| F-3 © corner- 
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corner-ſtone of the court party. It has however ſo 
el that if I were to fix upon any one point, 
in which this ſyſtem has been more particularly and 
ſhamefully blameable, the effects which it has pro- 
duced would: juſtify me in chooſing for that point 
its tendency to degrade the perſonal dignity of the 
ſovereign, and to expoſe him to a thouſand contra- 
dictions and mortifications. It is but too evident in 
what manner theſe projectors of royal greatneſs have 
fulfilled all their magnificent promiſes. Without 
n all the circumſtances of the reign, 
every one of which is more or leſs a melancholy 
proof of the truth of what I have advanced, let us 
conſider the language of the court but a few years 
ago, concerning moſt of the perſons now in the ex- 
ternal adminiſtration: let me aſk, whether any ene- 
my to the perſonal feelings of the ſovereign, could 
poſſibly contrive a keener inſtrument of mortificati- 
on, and degradation of all dignity, than almoſt eve- 
ry part and member of the preſent arrangement? 
nor, in the whole courſe of our hiſtory, has any 
compliance with the will of the people ever been 
known to extort from any prince a greater contra- 
diction to all his own declared affections and diſ- 
likes than that which is now adopted, in direct op- 
poſition to every thing the people approve and 
Ax opinion prevails, that greatneſs has been 
more than once adviſed to ſubmit to certain conde- 
ſcenſions towards individuals, which have been de- 
nied to the entreaties of a nation. For the meaneſt 
and moſt dependent inſtrument of this ſyſtem 
Knows, that there are hours when its exiſtence may 
depend upon his adherence to it; and he takes his 
advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a law of na- 
ture, that whoever is neceſſary to what we have 
made our object, is ſure in ſome way, or in ſome 


2 LEY 
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time or other, to become oyr maſter. All this how- 
ever is ſubmitted to, in order to avoid that monſ- 
trous evil of governing in concurrence with the 
opinion of the people. For it ſeems to-be laid down 
as a maxim, that a king has ſome ſort of intereſt in 
giving uneaſineſs to his ſubjects: that all who-are 

rung to them, are to be of courſe diſagreeable to 
im ; that as ſoon as the perſons who are odious at 
court are known. to be odious to the people, it is 
ſnatched at as a lucky occaſion of ſhowering. down 
upon them all kinds of emoluments and honours. 
None are conſidered as well-wiſhers to the crown, 
but thoſe who adviſe to ſome unpopular courſe of 
action; none capable of ſerving it, but thoſe who 
are obliged to call at every inſtant upon all its pow- 
er for the ſafety of their lives. None are ſuppoſed 
do be fit prieſts in the temple of government, but 
the perſons who are compatien to fly into it for fanc- 
tuary. Such is the effect of this refined project; 
ſuch is ever the reſult of all the contrivances which 
are uſed to free men from the ſervitude of their 
reaſon, and from the neceſſity of ordering their at- 
fairs according to their evident intereſts, Theſe 
contrivances oblige them to run into a real and 
ruinous ſervitude, in order ta avoid a ſuppoſed re- 


ftraint that might be axtended with atlvantage” 


Ir therefore this ſyſtem has ſo ill anſwered its 
own grand pretence of ſaving the king from the 
neceſſity of employing perſons difagreeable to him, 
has it given more peace and tranquillity to his ma- 
jeſty's private hours? No, moſt certainly, The fa- 
ther of his people cannot poſſibly. enjoy . 0 
while his family is in ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction. 
Then what has the crown or the king proſited by 
all this fine · wrought ſcheme? Is he more rich, or 
more ſplendid, or more powerful, or more at his 
egſe, by ſa many labaurs and contrivances? OR 
IP * they 
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they. not begga red his Exchequer, tarniſhed the 
12 of his court, ſunk his dignity, galled his 
1 5 diſcompoſed the whole order and happi- 


of fis private life ? 


12 oj be very hard, I believe, to ts in what 


oak the king has profited by that faction which 
e e chooſe to call themſelves /us friends, 


- Ir particular men had grown into an attachment, 
by the diſtinguiſhed honour of the ſociety of their 
ſovereign and, by being the partakers of his 
amuſements, came ſometimes to prefer the gratifi- 
cation of his perſonal inclinations to the ſupport of 
his high character, the thing would be very natural, 
and it would be excuſable enaugh, But the plea- 

ae Part of the ſtory 1 is, that theſe King's friends 
hae no more ground for uſurping ſuch a title, than | 
a reſſdent freeholder.i in Cumberland or in Cornwall, 
They are only known to their ſovereign by kiſſing 

is hand, for the offices, nſions, an grants, into 
which they have Mee pe his benignity. May no 
florm ever - come, Which will put the firmneſs of 
their attachment to the. proof; and which, in the 
| midſt of confuſi Ions, and terrors, and ſufferings, 

may demonſtrate the eternal difference between a 
true and ſevere friend; to the monarchy, and a ſlip- 
pery ſycophant of the court] . u ge infido ſcurræ 


l G un 


1 far I have Safe the effect of the court | 
ſyſtem, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 


Mere ne on the temper. of ie people, and on 
ineſs of the foyereign. It Cs, that 


we ſhou d conſider, with a little le its La 

ration upon parliament, . 
PARLIAMENT Was indeed 8 of all 

theſe politics, the end at which they aimed, as well 


fs the "inſtrument: by which they were to i 
ut, 
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But, before parliament could be made ſubſervient to 
a ſyſtem, by which it was to be degraded from the 
_ dignity of a national council, into a mere member 
of the court, it muſt be. 2 aper . its 
"oo character, _ 


In ſpeaking of this body, I bete my 975 chiefly 
on the honſe of commons. I hope I ſhall be in- 
dulged in a few obſervations on the nature and cha- 
racter of that aſſembly; not with regard to its 
legal form and power, but to its ſpirit, and to the 
purpoſes it 1s meant to anſwer in the conſtitution. 


Tux houſe of commons was ſuppoſed originally 
to be no part of the ſtamding government / this 
country. It was conſidered ' as a controul; iſſuing 
immediately from the people, and ſpeedily to be 
reſolved into the maſs: from-whence it aroſe. In 
this reſpect it was in the higher part of government 
what juries are in the lower. - The capacity of a 
mai te being tranſitory, and that of a citizen 
permanent, the latter capacity it was hoped would 
of courſe preponderate in all diſcuſſions, not only 
between the people and the ſtanding authority of 
the crown, but between the people and the fleet- 
ing-authority of the houſe of commons itſelf” It 
was hoped that, being of a middle nature between 
ſubject and government, they would feel with a 
more tender and a nearer intereſt every thing that 
concerned the people, than the other remoter . 
more permanent parts of legiſlature, 


* | WHATEVER alterations time and the ary 
accommodation of buſineſs may have introduced, 
this character can never be ſuſtamed, unleſs the 
houſe of commons ſhall be made to bear ſome 
ſtamp of the actual diſpoſition of the people at 
large. It would (among public misfortunes) be 
an evil more natural and tolerable, that the . 
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of commons ſhould be infected with every epide- 
mical phrenſy of the people; as this would indicate 
ſome conſanguinity, ſome ſympathy of nature with 
their conſtituents, than that they ſhould in all caſes 
be wholly untouched by the. opinions and feelings 
of the people out of doors. By this want of ſym- 
pathy they would ceaſe to be an houſe of com- 
mons, For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that houſe from the people, which makes it in a 
diſtinct ſenſe their repreſentative, The king is the 
repreſentative of the people; ſo are the lords; fo 
are the judges. They all are truſtees for the peo- 
ple, as well as the commons; becauſe no power is 
given for the ſole ſake of the holder; and although 
government certainly is an inftitution of divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the perſons who ad- 
miniſter it, all originate from the people, £9 
A PoPULaR origin cannot therefore be the cha- 
| racteriſtical diſtinction of a popular repreſentative. 
| This belongs equally to all parts of government, 
| and in all forms. The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence 
of a houſe of commons conſiſts in its being the 
_ expreſs image of the feelings of the nation, It 
was-.not- inſtituted to be a controul upon the peo: 
plw&kẽE, as of late it has been taught, hy a doctrine of 
the moſt pernicious tendency. It was deſigned as 
a controul for the people. Other inſtitutions have 
4 . been formed for the purpaſe of checking popular 
- exceſſes; and they. are, I apprehend, fully ade- 
quate to their object. If not, they ought to be 
| made ſo. The houſe of commons, as it was never 
| | intended for the ſupport of peace and ſubordina- 
q tion, is miſerably appointed for that ſervice ; hav- 
ing no ſtronger weapon than its mace, and no 
— 1 better officer than its ſerjeant at arms, which it can 
chmmand of its own proper authority. A vigilant 
and jealous eye over executory and judicial ma- 
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giſtracy; an anxious care of public money, an 
openneſs, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint : theſe ſeem to be the true characteriſtics 
of an houſe of commons. But an addrefling houſe 
of commons, and a petitioning nation ; an houſe 
of commons full of confidence, when the nation 
is plunged in deſpair ; in the utmoſt harmony with 
miniſters, whom the people regard with the utmoſt 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the public 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; who 
are eager to grant, when the general. voice de- 
mands account ; who, in all diſputes between the 
people and adminiſtration, preſume againſt the 
people ; who puniſh their diforders, but refuſe even 
to enquire into the provocations to them; this is an 
unnatural, a monſtrous ſtate of things in this con- 
ſtitution. Such an aſſembly may be a great, wile, 
aweful ſenate; but it is not to any popular purpoſe 
an houſe of commons. This change from an im- 
mediate ſtate of procuration and delegation to a 
courſe of acting as from original power, is the 
way in which all the popular magiſtracies in the 
world have been perverted from their purpoſes, 
It is indeed their greateſt and ſometimes their in- 
curable corruption. For there is a material diſ- 
tinction between that corruption by which particu- 
lar points are carried N reaſon, (this is a thing 
which cannot be prevented by human wiſdom, and 
is of leſs conſequence): and the corruption of the 
principle itſelf. For then the evil is not accidental, 
but ſettled. The diſtemper becomes the natural 

For my part, I ſhall be compelled to conclude 
the principle of parliament to be totally corrupted, 
and therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I 
ſee two ſymptoms : firſt, a rule of indiſcriminate 
ſupport to all miniſters ; becauſe. this deſtrgys the 


very 
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very end of parliament as a controul, and is a ge- 
neral previous ſanction to miſgovernment : and ſe- 


condly, the ſetting up any claims adverſe to the 


right of free election; for this tends to — the 
legal authority by which the houſe of o cammons 
ts. 


I xxnow that, ſince the Revolution, Fm with 
many dangerous, many uſeful powers of govern- 
ment have been weakened: It is E abGolutely nece(- 


fary to have frequent recourſe to the legiſlature. 


Parliaments muſt therefore ſit every year, and for 


great part of the year. The dreadful diſorders of 
frequent elections have alſo neceſſitated a ſepten- 
fiat inſtead of a triennial duration. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, I mean the conſtant habit of authority, 
and the unfrequency of elections, have tended 


very much to draw the houſe of commons to- 


wards the character of a ſtanding ſenate. It is a 
diſorder which has ariſen from the cure of oreater 
diſorders; it has ariſen from the extreme difficulty 
of reconciling liberty under a monarchical govern- 


ment, with external ftrength and Th ee 


tranquillity. 
Ir is very clear that we cannot Ihe de 
entirely from this great inconvenience ; but I 
would not increaſe an evil, becauſe I was not able 
— it; and becauſe it was not in my power 
— em the houſe of commons religiouſly true to 
its fi ciples, I would not argue for carrying 
it to — 8 of them. This has been the 
great ſcheme of power in our time. They who 
will not conform their conduct to the public good, 


and cannot 1 1 it by the prerogative of the 


crown, have adopted a new plan. They have to- 
tally abandoned le ſhattered and old-faſhioned 


fortreſs of prerogative, and made a lodgement in 


the ſtrong hold of parliament ſelf. If they have 
any 


— 
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any evil deſign to which there is no ordinary legal 
power commenſurate, they bring it into parlia- 
ment. In parliament the whole is executed from 
the beginning to the end. In parliament the 
power of obtaining their object is abſolute; and 
the ſafety in the proceeding perfect; no rules to 
confine, no after reckonings to terrify. Parlia- 
ment cannot with any great propriety puniſh 
others, for things in which they themſelves have 
been accomplices. Thus the controul of parlia- 
ment upon the executory power is loſt; becauſe 
parliament is made to partake in every conſiderable 
act of government. /mpeachment, that great guar- 
dian of the purity of the conſtitution, is in danger - of 
being loft, even to the idea of it. 2 


'By this plan ſeveral important ends are anſwer- 
ed to the cabal. If the authority of parliament 
ſupports itſelf, the credit of every act of govern- 
ment'which they contrive, is ſaved ; but if the act 
be ſo very odious that the whole ſtrength of parlia- 
ment is inſufficient to recommend it, then parlia- 
ment is itſelf diſcredited ; and this diſcredit in- 
creaſes more and more that indifference to the 
conſtitution, which it is the conſtant aim of its 

enemies, by their abuſe of parliamentary, powers, 
to render general among the people Whenever 
parliament is perſuaded to aſſume the offices of 
executive government, it will loſe all the confi 
dence, love, and veneration, which it has ever en- 
joyed whilſt it was ſuppoſed the correctius and con- 
trout of the acting powers of the ſtate. This would 
be the event, though its conduct in ſuch a perver- 
ſion of its functions ſhould be tolerably juſt and 
moderate; but if it ſnould be iniquitous, violent, 
full of paſſion, and full of faction, it would be 
conſidered as the moſt intolerable of all the modes 

of tyranny. OTE 1 R 
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For a conſiderable time this ſeparation « of the 
_ repreſentatives from their conſtituents went on 
with a filent progreſs; and had thoſe, who con- 
ducted the plan T their total ſeparation, been 
perſons of " ind abilities any way equal to 
the magnitude of their deſign, the ſucceſs would 
have been infallible : but by their precipſtancy they 
have laid it open in all its nakedneſs ; the nation 1s 
alarmed at it; and the event may not be pleaſant 
to the contrivers of the ſcheme. In the laſt ſeſſion, 
the cprps called the king's friends made an hardy 
attempt all at once, 70 alter the right of election it- 
ſelf; to put it into the power of the houſe of com- 
mons to difable any perſon diſagreeable ta them 
from fitting in parliament, without any other rule 
than their own pleaſure; to make incapacities, 
either general for deſcriptions of men, or particular 
for individuals; and to take into their body, per- 
ſons who avowedly had never been choſen: by the 
majority eg * nor ant * hs 

—.—3 rule of law. 1095 rhe: oy 


Tre arguments gta hich ths! n was 
founded and combated, are not my buſineſs here. 
Never has a ſubject been more amply and more 
learnedly handled, nor upon one fide in my opl- 
nion more fatisfaQtorily ; ; they who are not convinc- 
ed by what is already written would not receive 
| conviction though one aroſe from the dead. 


I Too have thought on this ſubject; Se my 
paurpoſe here, is only to conſider it as a part of the 
favourite project of government; to obſerve; on 
the motives which led to it; RO to trace its. on 
tical conſequences, 


A vioLenT rage for the hijo 10 Mr 

Wilkes was the pretence of the whole. This | 
| Raman, by letting himſelf e in * an 
| to 
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to the court cabal, had become at once an object 
of their perſecution, and of the popular favour. 
The hatred of the court party purſuing, and the 
countenance of the people protecting him, it very 
ſoon became not at all a queſtion on the man, but 
a trial of ſtrength between the two parties. The 
advantage of the victory in this particular conteſt 
was the preſent, but not the only, nor by any 
means the principal, object. Its operation upon 


the character of the houſe of commons was the 


great point in view. The point to be gained by 

e cabal was this; that a precedent ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, ' tending to ſhew, That the favour of the 
people was not ſo ſure a road as the favour of the court 
even to popular honours and popular truſts, A ſtre- 
nuous reſiſtance to every appearance of lawleſs 
power: a. ſpirit of independence carried to ſome 
degree of enthuſtaſm ; an inquiſitive character to” 
diſcover, and a bold one to diſplay, every eorrup- 
tion. and every error of government ; thele are the 
qualities which recommend a man to a ſeat in the 
houſe of commons, in open and merely popular 
elections. An indolent and ſubmiſſive diſpoſition ; 
a diſpoſition. to think charitably of all the actions 
of men in. power, and to live in a mutual inter- 
courſe of favours with them ; an inclination rather 
to countenance a ſtrong, uſe of authority, than to 
bear any. fort of licentiouſneſs on the part of the 
people; theſe are unfavourable qualities in an 
open election for members of parliament. 


Tux inftin& which carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is juſtified by reaſon ; 
becauſe a man of ſuch a character, even in its 
exorbitancies, does not directly contradi&t the 
purpoſes of a truſt, the end of which is a controul 
on power. The latter character, even when it is 
not in its extreme, will execute this truſt but very 
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. - and, if deviating to the leaſt exceſs, 

| will certainly fruſtrate inſtead of forwarding the 
purpoſes of 'a controul on government. But when 
the houſe of commons was to be new modelled, 
this principle was not only to be changed, but re- 
verſed. Whilſt any errors committed in ſupport 
of power were left to the law, with every advan- 

tage of favourable conſtruction, or mitigation, and 
finally of pardon; all exceſſes on the fide of li- 
berty, or in purſuit of popular favour, or in de- 
fence of popular rights and privileges, were not 
only to be puniſhed by the rigour of the known 
law, but by a diſcretionary proceeding which brought 

on the boſs F the popular object itſelf. Popularity 
was to be rendered, if not directly penal, at leaſt 
highly dangerous. The favour of the people 
might lead even to a diſqualification of repreſent- 
ing them. Their odium might become, ſtrained 
through the medium of two or three conſtructions, 
the means of fitting as the truſtee of all that was 
dear to them. This is puniſhing the offence in the 
offending part. Until this time, the opinion of 
the people, through the power of an aſſembly, 
{till in ſome ſort popular, ed to the greateſt ho- 
nours and emoluments in the gift of the crown. 
Now the principle is reverſed ; and the favour of 
the court- is the only ſure way of obtaining and 
holding thoſe honours which oy to be in the 
diſpoſal of the people. | 


Ir fi gnifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effeßt in civil life, demonſtrates the truth of my 
oſition. Nothing can alter my opinion con- 
| ing the pernicious tendency of this exam le, | 
unjil I ſee fome man for his indiſeretion in the p- | 
art of power, for his violent and intemperate al 
Nility, rendered incapable of — in parliament. 


For 
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For as it now ſtands, the fault of overſtraining po- 
pular qualities, and, irregularly if you pleaſe, aſ- 
ſerting popular. privileges, has led to. diſqualifica- 
tion ; the oppoſite fault never has produced the 
ſlighteſt puniſhment. Reſiſtance to power, has 
ſhut the door of the Houſe of Commons to one 
man; obſequiouſneſs and ſervility, to none. 


Nor that I would encourage popular diſorder, 
or any diſorder. But I would leave ſuch offences 
to the law, to be puniſhed in meaſure and propor- 
tion. The laws of this country are for the moſt 
part conſtituted, and wiſely ſo, for the general 
ends of government, rather than for the preſerva- 
tion of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore 
is done in ſupport of liberty, by perſons not in 
2 505 truſt, or not acting merely in that truſt, is 

liable to be more or leſs out of the ordinary courſe 
of the law; and the law itſelf is ſufficient to ani- 
madvert upon it with great ſeverity. Nothing in- 
deed can hinder that ſevere letter from cruſhing us, 
except the temperaments it may receive from a 
trial by jury. But if the habit prevails of going be- 
yond the law, and ſuperſeding this judicature, of 
carrying offences, real or ſuppoſed, into the legiſ- 
lative bodies, who ſhall eſtabliſh themſelves into 
courts of criminal equity (ſo the Star Chamber has been 
called by lord Bacon), all the evils of the Star Cham- 
ber are revived. A large and liberal conſtruction 
in aſcertaining offences, and a diſcretionary power 
in puniſhing them, is the idea of criminal equity; 
which is in truth a monſter in juriſprudence. It 
ſignifies nothing whether a court for this purpoſe be 
a committee of council, or an houſe of commons, or 
an houſe of lords; the liberty of the ſubject will 
be equally ſubverted by it. The true end and pur- 
poſe of that houſe of parliament which entertains 
ſuch a juriſdiction will be deſtroyed by it. 


Iiir 
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III I not believe, what no other man living 
believes, that Mr. Wilkes was puniſhed for the in- 
decency of his publications, or the impiety of his 
ranſacked cloſet. If he had fallen in a common 
laughter of libellers and blaſphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more was meant than was 
pretended. | But when I ſee that, for years toge- 
ther, full as impious, and perhaps more dangerous 
writings to religion and virtue and order, have not 
been puniſhed, nor their authors diſcountenanced ; 

that the moſt audacious libels on royal majeſty have 

fled without notice; that the molt treaſonable 
invectives againſt the laws, liberties, and conſtitu- 
tion of the country, have not met with the ſlighteſt 
animadverſion ; I muſt conſider this as a ſhocking 
and ſhameleſs pretence. Never did an envenomed 
ſcurrility againſt every thing ſacred and civil, pub- 
lic and private, rage through the kingdom with 
ſuch a furious and unbridled licence. All this 
while the peace of the nation muſt be ſhaken, to 
ruin one libeller, and to tear from the populace a 
ſingle favourite. Ve 
Nox is it that vice merely ſkulks in an obſcure 
and contemptible impunity. Does not the public 
behold with indignation, perſons not only gene- 
rally ſcandalous in their lives, but the identical per- 
ſons who, by their ſociety, their inſtruction, their 
example, their encouragement, have drawn this 
man into the very faults which have furniſned the 
cabal with a pretence for his perſecution, loaded 
with every kind of favour, honour, and diſtinction, 
which a burt can beſtow ? Add but the crime of 
ſervility (the fædum crimen ſervitutis) to every other 
crime, and the whole maſs is immediately tranſ- 
muted into virtue, and becomes the juſt ſubject of 
reward and honour. When therefore I reflect upon 
this method purſued by the' cabal in 1 

9 0 re 
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rewards and puniſhments; muſt "conic that 
Mr. Wilkes is the object of perſecution, not on 
account of what he has donè in common with 
others who are the objects of reward, but for that 
in which he differs from man, of them: that he is 
purſued for the ſpirited df tions which are blend- 
ed with his viees; for his unconquerable firmneſs, 
for his reſolute, Cy e ee 


W oppreſſion. 


, =» this caſe, therefore, it was. not the mad that 
Vas to be puniſhed, nor his faults that were to be 
3 Oppoſition to acts of power Was 
to be marked by a kind Faß ST Polen tion. The 
Popularity Ieh ſhould anf ariſe from ſuch an oppoſi- 
tion was to be ſhewn. unable a 20 its, Ly 
qualities by which court ls the, people, 
were to render every fault inexpia every 
error irretrieyable. The — by Phich,court 
is, made to N were to cover and to 1 . 
every thing. He that will. haye a ſure: and 
nourable ſeat i in the houſe. of, commons, mult 
care how he adventures to. cultivate: popular — 
lities ; otherwiſe he may. remember the o d rnaxim, 
Breves et nog dos Romani amores. . It, there- 
fore, a purſuit 0 N ty en 0 a man 10 80 
dangers than a a to ſerxi lity, the As 
. ws "wil 


which. is the life and foul « led 
periſh. out of the coniftitution. . Des bi 2 


= behbves tlie people of England to 3 
on the houſe of commons under the operation of 
theſe examples muſt of neseſſity be conſtituted: 
On the ſide of the court: will be, all honours; 
offices, emoluments; every fort of perfondb gra- 
tification to avarice or varity; and, 'what'is of 
more moment to moſt Gentlemen, the means of 
growing, by innumerable ſervices to indi- 
viduals, into a ſpreading — in their * 
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On the other hand, let us ſuppoſe a perſon uncc 
nected with the court, and in 3 
fyitem, For his own perſon, no or emolu- 
ment, or title; no promotion, | eccleſiaſtical, or 
evil, ox-' military, or naval, for children, or brow 


ns — —— agr 
3 for the 


do an infinite number of acts of 22 555 and 
kindneſs, and even of public fpirit. He can pro- 
cure indemnity from quarters. He oy ure ad- 
vanitages in trade. He can get pardons for offences. 
He can obtain a thouſand Ae, ad avert a 
thonſand'evils. He may, 
valuable intereft of the 1gdom, 
ben. i a father, a guardian angel, to his bo- 
e unfortunate independent member has 
nothn go of n Lay Fon, 
d ent repreſentation o an hopeleſs inter 
Except from his private fortune, in which he may 
be equalled, perhaps exceeded, dy his court com- 
petitor, he has ne way of ſhewing any one good 
_ quality, or of making a ſingle friend. In the houſe, 
he votes for ever in a difpirited | minority. If 'he 
ſpeaks, the doors are locked. A body of loqua- 
cious place-men go out to tell the world, that all he 
aims at, is to 2 office. If he has not the ta- 
lent of elocution, which'is the caſe of many as wiſe 
and knowing men is any in the houſe, he is liable 
to alli theſe inconvemienctes; without the ectat which 
attends upon any! tolerably ſucceſaful exertion. of 
eloquenee. Can we receive a more diſcouraging 
poſt af duty than this ?: Strip it of the poor reward 
of populatity ; ſuffer even the exceſſes committed 
22 of ther popular intexreit, to beeome a 
ground ſor the majority of that houſe to form a 
— out a” line of! the law, * 
their 


Ps 


theircplaiſuirs; attended not only: with ane las of 
the franchiſe, but didbeveig: kind: of perſonal diſ- 
grace.—If this ſhall happen; the people of this 
kingdom may be aſſured that they cannot be firmly 


or faithfully ſerved by any man. It is out of the 


nature of men and — they ſhould; and 
their e will be equal to er. folly, if 
they expect it. The power of the people, within 
the laws, muſt ſhew itſelf ſufficient to protect 
every N in the animated performance 
of his d ty, or that duty cannot be performed. 
The houſe of commons can never be à controu! 
on other 2 of government ' unleſs they are con- 
trouled K by their conſtituents; and un- 
leſs theſe conſtituents paſſes. ſome right in the 
choice of that houſe, which it is not in_the power of 
that houſe to take away... If they ſuffer this power 
of arbitrary incapacitation.to ſtand, they have ut- 
terly perverted every other power of the houſe of 
commons. The late 8 5 I will not fay, 1 
contrary. to law ; it muſt, be Fa the power 
which is claimed cannot, by any poſlibility, be a 
legal r eV in rin lin mie Soares 12 [ncaa 
ment. 


Tur power which ORs of em in- 
capacities, would not hey the. juſt claims of a 
final judicature, if y ot not laid. it down as a 
leading principle, that they had a rule in the 
exerciſe. of this claim, * ir own diſcretian. Not 


one of their abettors has ever undertaken to afli ign 


the principle of unfitneſs,, the 2 or degree of 
delinquency, on which 7 N of N Wi 


expel, nor the mode of nit, 'nor 


the evidence upon. which 118 is 8 17 The 

direct conſequence of which is, that the firſt fran 

chiſe of an Engliſhman, and that on Which all the 

reſt vitally — is to be forfeited for ſome 
Q2 


effence 
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offence which no man knows, and which is to be 
proved by no known rule whatſoever of legal evi- 
dence. This is ſo anomalous to our whote conſti- 
tution, that I will venture to ſay, the moſt trivial 

right which the ſubject claims, never nah nor can 
e ee in ſuch a manner. 


Tax whole of their uſurpation is cfabliſhes 
98000 this method of arguing. We do not make 
aws. No; we do. not contend for. this power. 

e Only declare law; and, as we are a tribunal 
wh Smpetent, and ſupreme, what we declare to. 
e law becomes law, A though it ſhonld not have 
592 ſo before. Thus the circumſtance” of having 

pea] from their juriſdiction is made to impl7 
they have. no rule in the exerciſe of it; the 
bers lgment does not derive its validity from its con- 
foray to the law ;. but prepoſter oufly the law is 

1 to attend on the judgment; and the rule of 
dement is no other than the occafional will of 
he 70. An arbitrary diſcretion leads, legality 
2 0 {which is juſt the very 428 and de- 


ler ription of a Ege _ TT" 


Tu xs claim in their hands was no 1375 8 
hoy purſued. i into its utmoſt conſequences ; and a 
angerous principle has begot 4 correſpondent 
Practice. A. ſyſtematic ſpirit has been ſhewn u 1 
both ſides. The lecten of Middleſex choſe 
122705 whom tlie houſe of commons had Tot 
Heap; an an d the houſe of commons has taken in 
m bets whom: the electors of Middleſex had nof 
1 0 By a conſtruction on that legiſlative 
power Which had been aſſumed, they declared 
at the true legal ſenſe, of the county was con- 
tained in the Minority, on that occaſion ; and 
might, on a kelltange e to a vote of e 


DE containe in any n af | 
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Wurm any conſtruction of law goes againft 
the ſpirit of the privilege it was meant to ſupport, 
it is a vicious conſtruction. It is material to us 
to be repreſented really and bona fide, and not in 
forms, in types, and ſhadows, and fictions of law. 
The right of election was not eſtabliſhed merely 
as a matter of form, to ſatisfy ſome method, and 


rule of technical reaſoning ; it was not a principle 


which might ſubſtitute a Tims or a Mae vius, a 


ol Doe or Richard Roe, in the place of a man 


pecially choſen ; not a principle which was juſt as 


well ſatisfied with one man as with another. It is 


a right, the effect of which is to give to the peo- 
ple, that man, and that man only, whom by their 
voices, actually, not conſtructively given, they 
declare that they know, eſteem, love, and truſt. 
This. right is a matter within their own power of 
judging and feeling; not an ens rationis and crea- 


ture of law: nor can thoſe devices, by which any 


thing elſe is ſubſtituted in the place of ſuch a 
actual choice, anſwer in the leaſt degree the end of 
repreſentation. „ ng 

I KxNow that the courts of law have made as 
ſtrained conſtructions in other caſes. Such is the 
conſtruction in common recoveries. The method 
of conſtruction which in that caſe gives to the 
perſons in remainder, for their ſecurity and repre- 


ſentati ve, the door-keeper, cryer, or ſweeper of 
the court, or ſome other ſhadowy being without 


ſubſtance or effect, is a fiction of a very coarſe 


texture. This was however ſuffered, by the ac- 


quieſcence of the whole kingdom, for ages; be- 
cauſe the evaſion of the old ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 
which authoriſed perpetuities, had more ſenſe and 
utility than the law which was evaded. But an 
attempt to turn the right of election into ſuch a 
farce and mockery as a fictitious fine * 

80 f ee e will, 
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will, I hope, have another fate; becauſe the laws 
which give it are "infinitely dear to us, and the 
evaſion is infinitely contemptible. 1 
Tux people indeed have been told, that this 
o wer of diſcretionary diſqualification is veſted in 
r that they may truſt, and who will be ſure 
not to abuſe it to their prejudice, Until I find 


fomething in this argument differing from that on 


which every mode of deſpotiſm has been defended, 
I ſhall not be inclined to pay it any great compli- 
ment. The people are ſatisfied to truſt themſelves 


with the exerciſe of their own privileges, and do 
not deſire this kind intervention of the houfe of 


commons to free them from the burthen. They are 
certainly in the right, They ought not to truſt the 
houſe of commons with a power over their fran- 
chifes ; becauſe the conſtitution, which placed two 


other co-ordinate powers to controul it, repoſed no 


ſuch confidence in that body, It were a folly well 


deſerving ſervitude for its puniſhment, to be full of 


confidence where the laws are full of diftruſt ; and 
to give to an houſe of commons, arrogating to its 


 Gole-refolution the inioſt harſh and todious part of 


legiſlative authority, that degree of ſubmiſſion which 
is due only to the legiſlature itſelf, 11 5 


Wurx the houſe of commons, in an endeavour 
to obtain new advantages at the expence of the 
other orders of the ſtate, for the benefit of the 
commons at large, have purſued ſtrong meaſures ; if 
it were not juſt, it was at leaſt natural, that the 


conftituents ſhould connive at all their proceed- 
Jags ; becauſe we were ourſelyes ultimately to 


pou: But when this ſubmiſſion is urged to us, 
n a conteſt between the repreſentatives and our- 
_ ſelves; and where nothing can be put into their 
ſcale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 


tp be children when they tell us they are our re- 


preſentatives, 


| houſe of comme. It is 
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preſentatives, our on fleſh and blood, and that 
all the ſtripes they give ne are for bur gVöd The 


very deſire of that body to have ſuch a truſt con- 


trary to law r in them, ſhews that they are 
not worthy They certainly will abuſe it; 
becauſe all on = poll of an uncontrouled dif. 
cretionary power leading to the aggrandiſement 
and profit of their own body have always abuſed it: 
RE ESO 

at all likely, by a us to over- 
* the hal nature. 


Bor we muſt e e e 
conſider this matter merely as a conteſt between 
the houſe of commons and the electors. The true 
conteſt is between he electors ef the kingdom and 
the crown ; the erown acting by an in 
preciſely the ſame,  whe- 
ther the miniſters of the crown can diſqualify by a 
dependent houſe of commons, or by a dependent 
court of far chamber, or. by a dependent court of 
king's bench. If once members of parliament can 
be practically convinced, that they do not depend 


on the affection or opinion of the for their 


political being, they will give themſelves over, 
without even an e of reſerve, to the influ- 
ence of the court. 


Ixopzrp, a Parliament amvnnetted/ with the 
people, is eſſential to a miniſtry unconnected with 
the people ; ; and therefore thoſe who ſaw through 
what miglity difficulties the interior miniftry waded, 
and the exterior were 


will conceive of what prodigious importance, the 
new corps of kmg's men held this principle of occa- 
ſional and perſonal incapacitation, to the whole 
body of their deſign. 


particular ſanctity in our times, that is 


in this buſineſs, 
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Wu. the houſe of commons was thus made to 
conſider itſelf as the maſter of its conſtituents, there 
wanted but one thing to ſecure that houſe againſt 
all poſſible future deviation towards popularity; an 
unlimited fund of money to be laid out according to 
Po compleat the {theme of bringing aur court 
to a reſemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
it was neceſlary, in effect, to deſtroy thoſe appro- 
priations of revenue, which ſeem to limit the pro- 

perty, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown, An opportunity for this purpoſe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for pay> 
ment of the debts of the civil liſt; which in 1769 
had amounted to 31 3, o00 J. Such application had 

been made upon former occaſions; but to do it in 
the former manner would by no means anſwer the 


* * 4 


preſent purpoſe. iam 
_ Wuaznever the crown had come to the com- 
mons to defire a ſupply for the diſcharging of debts 
due on the civil lift; it was always aſked and grant- 
ed with one of the three following qualifications ; 
ſometimes with all of them. Either it was ſtated, 
that the revenue had been diverted from its pur- 
poſes by parliament : or that thoſe duties had fallen 
| ſhort of the ſum for which they were given by 
pang and that the intention of the legiſlature 
had not been fulfilled : or that the money required 
to diſcharge the civil liſt debt, was to be raiſed 
chargeable on the cjvil liſt duties, In the reign of 
queen Anne, the crown was found in debt. The 
leſſening and granting away ſome part of her re- 
venue by parliament was alleged as the cauſe of 
that debt, and pleaded. as an equitable ground, 
ſuch it certainly was, for diſcharging it. It does 
not appear that the duties which were then applied 
$9 the prdinary government produced clear above 
I pos 
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580,000/. a year; becauſe, when they were after- 


wards: granted to George the firſt, ' 120,000]. was 
added, to complete the whole to 700,000). a year. 
Indeed it was then aſſerted, and, I have no doubt, 
truly, that for many ,years the net produce did not 
amount to above 550,000/, The queen's extra- 
ordinary charges were beſides very conſiderable; 
equal, at leaſt, to any we have known in our time. 
The application to parliament was not for an ab- 


ſolute grant of money; but to empower the queen 


to raiſe it by horrowing upon the civil liſt funds. 


Tux civil liſt debt was twice paid in the reign of 


George the firſt. 'The money was granted upon 


the ſame plan which had been followed in the reign 


of queen Anne. The civil liſt revenues were then 
mortgaged for the fum to be raiſed; and ſtood 
charged with the ranſom of their own deliverance. 


GrorGe the ſecond received an addition to his ci- 
vil liſt. Duties were granted for the purpoſe of raiſ- 
ing 800,000 l. a year. It was not until he had reign- 


ed nineteen years, and after the laſt rebellion, that 


he called upon parliament for a diſcharge of the civil 
liſt debt. | The extraordinary charges brought on 
by the rebellion, account fully for the neceſſities of 
the crown. However, the extraordinary charges 


of government were not thought a ground fit to be 


relied on. 1 
A pEICIE cy of the civil liſt duties for ſeveral 
years before, was ſtated as the principal, if not the 


ſole, ground on which an application to parliament 
could be juſtified. - About this time the produce of - 


theſe duties had fallen pretty low ; and even-upon 


an average of the whole reign they never produced. . 


800,000]. a year clear to the treaſury. _ 
Tax prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 


not only no new demands were made; but with 
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ſo much good order were his revenues and 

ces regulated, that, although many parts 
eſtabliſhment of the court were upon a — 
more liberal ſcale than they have been ſince, there 
was a conſiderable ſum in hand, on his deceaſe, 
amounting to about 170, 000 J. applicable to the 
ſervice of the civil liſt of his preſent majeſty. So 
that, if this reign commenced with a greater charge 
than uſual, there was enough, and more than 
enough, abundantly to ſupply Tithe toy 

expence. That the civil lift ſhould have been 
82 in the two former reigns, eſpecially in 


bode ad ea wee ay N 
revenue was but 700,000]. annually ; if 


it's ever produced ſo much clear. The. prodigious | 
and dangerous diſaffection to the very . of the 
eſtabliſhment, and the cauſe of a Pretender then 
powerfully abetted from abroad, produced many 
demands of an extraordinary nature both abroad 
and at home. Much management and great ex- 
— were neceſſary But the throne of no prince 
more unſhaken ens am than 


that of his — majeſty. 


To have exceeded the ſum given be iI 
liſt, and to have incurred a debt without ſpecial au- 
thority of parliament, was, prima facie, a criminal 
act: as ſuch, miniſters ought naturally rather to 
have withdrawn it from the inſpection, than to 
have expoſed it to the ſcrutiny, of parliament. 
Certainly they ought, of thernſelves, officiouſly to 
have come armed with every ſort of argument, 

which, by explaining, could excuſe, a matter in it- 
ſelf of preſumptive guilt. ' But the terrors of the 
houſe of commons are no longer for miniſters. F- 


| Ow the other hand, the culiar ee of the 
houſe of commons, as truſtee of the public purſe, 
. have led them to call with a pan Gitions _— 
licitude 
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licitude for every public account, and to have exa- 
mined into them with the moſt rigorous accuracy. 

Tux capital uſe of an account is, that the reality 
of the charge, the reaſon of incurring it, and the 
juſtice and neceſſity of diſcharging it, ſhould all ap- 
pear antecedent to the payment. No man ever 


pays firſt, and calls for his account afterwards; 


becauſe he would thereby let out of his hands the 
principal, and indeed only effectual, means of 
compelling a full and fair one. But, in national 
buſineſs, there is an additional reaſon for a previous 
Pr duction of every account. It is a check, per- 


the only one, upon a corrupt and prodigal uſe 


of public money. An account after payment is to 
no rational purpoſe an account. However, the 


houſe of commons thought all theſe to be antiquat- 


ed principles ; they were of opinion, that the moſt 
parliamentary way of proceeding was, to pay firſt 
what the court thought proper to demand, and to 
take its chance for an examination into accounts at 
ſome time of greater leiſure. | 


TP ux nation had ſettled 800,0001. a year on the 
crown, as ſufficient for the ſupport of its dignity, 
upon the eſtimate of its on miniſters. When mi- 
niſters came to parliament, and ſaid that this allow - 


ance had not been ſufficient for the purpoſe, and hat 


they had incurred a debt of 300,000 l. would ĩt not 
have been natural for parliament firſt to have aſk- 
ed, how, and by what means, their appropriated 
allowance came to be inſufficient? Would it not 
have ſavoured of ſome attention to juſtice, to have 


ſeen in what periods of adminiſtration this debt had 


been originally incurred; that they might diſcover, 

and, if need were, animadvert on the perſons who 
were found the moſt culpable ? To put their hands 

upon ſuch articles of expenditure as they thought 

improper or exceſſive, and to ſecure, in future, 


againſt 
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againſt ſuch miſapplication or exceeding ? Ac- 
counts for any other purpoſes are but a matter of 
curioſity, and no genuine parliamentary object. 

All the accounts which could anſwer any parlia- 
mentary end were refuſed, or poſtponed by previ- 
ous queſtions. ' Every idea of prevention was re- 
jected, as conveying an . 1 n of ihe 
miniſters of the crown. 


Wurm every leading account had a refuſed, 
wy others were granted with ſufficient facility. 


Bur with great .candour alſo, the houſe was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be read 
until the next ſeſſion ; eme of them perhaps not 7A 
ſoon. But, in order firmly to eſtabliſh the prece- 
dent of payment . previous to account, and to form it 
into a ſettled rule of the houſe, the god in the ma- 
chine was brought down, nothing leſs than the 
wonder-working Law of Parliament. It was al- 
leged, that it is the law of parliament, when any 
demand comes from the crown, that the houſe muſt 
go immediately into the committee of ſupply ; in 
which committee it was allowed, that the producli- 
on and examination of accounts would be quite 
proper and regular. It was therefore carried, that 
they ſhould go into the committee without delay, 
and without accounts, in order to examine with 
great order and regularity things that could not 
poſſibly come before them. Aber this ſtroke of 

orderly and parliamentary wit and humour, they 
went into the committee; and mY e 
voted the payment. 


Turk was a circumſtance in that ee 1 
reanarluble to be overlooked. This debt of the · ci- 
vil liſt was all along argued upon the ſame footing 
as a debt of the ſtate, contracted upon national au- 
Pr; Its n was urged as equally preſſing 

upon 
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upon the public faith and honour: and when che 
whole year's account was ſtated, in what is called 
the Budget, the miniſtry valued themſelves on the 


payment of ſo much public debt, juſt as if they had 
diſcharged 500, ooo J. of navy or exchequer bills. 
Though, in truth, their — from the 
fund, of debt which was never contracted by parli- 
amentary authority, was, to all intents and pur- 
poſes, ſo much debt incurred. But ſuch is the pre- 
ſent notion of public credit, and payment of debt. 
No wonder that it produces ſuch effect. 


Non was the houſe! at all more attentive to a 
Y ent ſecurity againſt future, than it had been 
to a vindictive retroſpect to paſt, miſmanagements. 
I ſhould have thought indeed that a miniſterial pro- 
miſe during their own continuance in office, might 


have been given, though this would have been but 


a poor ſecurity for the public. Mr. Pelham gave 

ſuch an aſſurance, and he kept his word. But no- 
thing was capable of extorting from our miniſters 
any thing which had the leaſt reſemblance to a pro- 
miſe of confining the expences of the civil lift with - 


in the limits which had been ſettled by parliament. 
This reſerve of theirs I look upon to be equivalent 


to the cleareſt declaration, that they ers ee 
n 80 Fr 


Howz VER, to put the matter engl all ul 
in the ſpeech from the throne, after thanking par- 
lament for the relief ſo liberally granted, the mini- 


ſters inform the two houſes, that iT will endeavour 
to confine the expences of the civil government 
within what limits, think you? thoſe which the law 
had preſcribed ? Not in the leaſt — © ſuch limits as 
the © honour of the crown can poſſibly admit.” | | 


Tuus they eſtabliſhed an arbitrary ſtandard for 
that dignity 1 parliament. yt defined and li- 
| | - mited 
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mited to a lu ſtandard. They gave themſelves, 
under the lax and indeterminate idea of the hanaun 
of the crown, a full looſe for all manner of diſſipati- 
on, and all manner of corruption: This arbitrary 
ſtandard they were not afraid to hold out to: both 
houſes; while an idle and unoperative act of partia- 
ment; eſtimating: the dignity of the crown at 
— and confining it to that ſum, adds to 
the number of obſolete ſtatutes which load the 
ſhelves of B r 
the people. 
Ar rex this g. II that no man 
can be ſo weak as to think that crown is: limited 
to: any ſetiled allowance whatſoever. For: if the 
has 800,0007. a year by the law of the 
land; and if by the law of parliarnent all:the debts 
which enceed it are to be paid previous to the pro- 
duction of any. account; Iꝓreſume that this is equi- 
valent to an income with no other limits than the 
abilities of the ſubject and the moderation of the 
court; that is to ſay, it is ſuch an income as is or 
ſeſſed by every  abſolute- monarch in Europe. 
amounts, as a — of great ability ſaid in ate 
bate,. to an unlimited power of drawingrupenidiic 
ſinking: fund. Its effect on the credit of 
_ Ee, nr muſt be obvious; for in vain is the 
fund the great buttreſs of all the reſt, on. 
dei deu e power of the miniſtry. to reſort to it for the 
payment For any debts whicl may chooſe to 
incur, under the name of the c civil liſt, 55 through 
the medium of a committee, which thinks itſelf 
obliged by law to vote ſupplies without any other 
account than that of the mere exiſtence of the debt. 


Fi vx hundred thouſand pounds is a ſerious ſum. 
But it is nothing to the prolific principle upon 
which the ſum was voted; a principle that may be 

| well called, he frunful mother of an hundred * 
| Neither 
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Neither is the damage to public credit of very 172 
conſequence, when compared with that whi 

ſults to public morals and to the ſafety of the con- 
OR 7 — the exhauſtleſs mine of 3 . ** 
2 ecedent, and to be wrought by 
the principle, * the late payment of the debts of 
2 civil Heil In. The power of diſcretionary diſquali- 
fication I one law of parliament, and the neceſſity 
- Pay] every debt of the civil liſt by another 
nent, if ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, 
— eitabliſh ſuch a fund of rewards and terrors as 
will make parliament the beſt appendage and ſup- 

of arbitrary power that ever was inv 

tze wit of man. This is felt. The quarrel is be- 
gun between the repreſentatives and the people. 
The court faction have at length committed them. 


In ſuch a ſtrait the wiſeſt y well be perplexed, 
and the: boldeſt ſtaggered. The cir ANCES are 
a great meaſure. new. We had. hardly any 
5 4 0 from the wiſdom of our anceſtors, to 
| 99 us. At beſt wWe can only follow the ſpirit of 
ing in other caſes, I know the dili- 
gence with PROS my obſervations on our public 
| diforders have been made; I am very ſure of the 
integrity of the motives on which they are publiſh- 
ed: I cannot be equally confident in any plan for 
the abſolute cure of Fihols. OI. or for-their cer- 
tain future prevention. aim is to bring this 
matter into more pablic dition.” Let the ſaga- 
city of others — upon it. It is not uncommon 
for medical writers to deſcribe hiſtories of diſeaſes 
werp ewurstely, e cure bs a ay but 
very little. 
_ firſt ideas: which W n les 
: ſelves; for the cure of parliamentary diſorders, are, 
to ſhorten the duration of — and. to dif- 


qualify-all, ak. and: 
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feat in the houſe of commons. Whatever, effica- 
cy there may be in thoſe remedies, I am ſure in the 
preſent ſtate of things it is impoſſible to apply them. 
A reſtoration of the right of free election is a preli- 
minary indiſpenſable to every other reformation. 
What alterations ought afterwards to be made in 
conſtitution, is a matter of deep and difficult re- 
Ix I wrote merely to pleaſe the popular palate, it 
would indeed be as little troubleſome to me as 
to another, to extol theſe remedies, ſo famous in 
ſpeculation, but to which their greateſt admirers 
have never attempted ſeriouſly to reſort in practice. 
J confeſs then, that I have no ſort of reliance, upon 
either a triennial parliament, or a place-bill- With 
regard to the former, perhaps it might rather ſerve 
to counteract, than to promote the ends that are 
propoſed by it. To ſay nothing of the horrible diſ- 
orders among the people attending frequent elec- 
tions, I ſhould be fearful of committing, every three 
years, the independent gentlemen of the country 
into a conteſt with the treaſury. It is Ealy'to ſee 
which of the contending parties would be ruined 
firſt. Whoever has taken a careful view of public 
proceedings, ſo as to endeayour to ground his ſpe- 
culations on his experience, muſt have obſerved 
how prodigioufly greater the power of miniftry is in 
the firſt and laſt ſeſſion of a parliament, than it is in 
the intermediate period, when members fit a little 
firm on their ſeats. The perſons of the greateſt 
parliamentary experience, with whom” I have con. 
verſed, did conſtantly, in canvaſſing the fate of 
queſtions, allow ſomething to the court- ide, upon 
account of tlie elections depending or: imminent. 
The evil complained of, if it exiſts in the preſent 
ſtate of things, would hardly be removed by a tri- 
ennial parliament: for, unleſs the influence of go- 
3 vernment 
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vernment in elections can be entirely taken away, 
the more frequently they return, the more they will 
haraſs private independence; the more generally 
men will be compelled to fly to the ſettled, ſyſte- 
matic intereſt of government, and to the reſources 
of a boundleſs civil liſt. Certainly ſomething may 
be done, and ought to be done, towards leſſening 
that influence in elections; and this will be neceſ- 
ſary upon a plan either of longer or ſhorter duration 
of parliament. Eut nothing can ſo perfectly re- 
move the evil, as not to render ſuch contentions, 
too frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, firſt to in- 
dependence of fortune, and then to independence 
of ſpirit. As I am only giving an opinion on this 
point, and not at all debating it in an adverſe line, 
I hope I may be excuſed in another obſervation. 
With great truth I may aver, that I never remem- 
ber to have talked on this ſubject with any man 
much converſant with public buſineſs, who confi- 
dered ſhort parliaments as a real improvement of 
the conſtitution. Gentlemen, warm in a popular 
cauſe, are ready enough to attribute all the decla- 
rations of ſuch perſons to corrupt motives. But the 
habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends to corrupt 
the mind, furniſhes it, on the other, with the nieans 
of better information. The authority of ſuch per- 
ſons will always have ſome weight. It may ſtand 
upon a par with the ſpeculations of thoſe who are 
leſs practiſed in buſineſs; and who, with perhaps 
purer intentions, have not ſo effectual means of 
judging. It is, beſides, an effect of vulgar and 
puerile malignity to imagine, that every ſtateſman” 
is of courſe corrupt; and that his opinion, upon 
every conſtitutional point, is ſolely formed upon 
ſome ſiniſter intereſt. 2 Ir 
Tx next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The 

ſame principle guides in 8 Imean, the * ; 

| | | W 
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which is entertained by many, of the infallibility of 
laws and regulations, in the cure of public diſtem- 


pers. Without being as unreaſonably doubtful as 


many are unwiſely confident, I will only fay, that 
this alſo 1s a matter very well worthy of ſerious and 
mature reflection. It is not eaſy to foreſee, what 
the effect would be, of diſconnecting with parlia- 
ment, the greateſt part of thoſe who hold civil em- 
ployments, and of ſuch. mighty and important bo- 
dies as the military and naval eſtabliſhments. It 
were better, perhaps, that they ſhould have a cor- 
rupt intereſt in the forms of the conſtitution, than 
that they ſhould have none at all. This is a queſ- 
tion altogether different from the diſqualification of 
a particular deſcription of revenue officers from ſeats 
in parliament; or, perhaps, of all the lower ſorts 
of them from votes in elections. In the former caſe, 
only the few are affected; in the latter, only the 
inconſiderable. But a great official, a great profeſ- 
ſional, a great military and naval intereſt, all ne- 
ceſſarily comprehending many people of the firſt 
weight, ability, wealth, and ſpirit, has been gra- 
dually formed in the kingdom. Theſe new inte- 
reſts muſt be let into a ſhare of repreſentation, elſe 
poſſibly they may be inclined to deſtroy thoſe inſti- 
tutions of which they are not permitted to partake. 
This is not a thing to be trifled with; nor is it 
every well-meaning man, that is fit to put his 
hands to it. Many other ſerious confiderations oc- 
cur. I do not open them here, becauſe they are 


not directly to my purpoſe; propoſing only to 


give the reader ſome taſte of the difficulties that at- 
tend all capital changes in the conſtitution; juſt to 
hint the uncertainty, to ſay no worfe, of being able 
to prevent the court, as long as it has the means of 
influence abundantly in its power, of applying that 
influence to parliament and perhaps, if the public 
method were precluded, of doing it in ſome _ 
an 
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and more dangerous method. Underhand and ob- 
lique ways would be ſtudied. The ſeience of eva- 
lion, already tolerably underſtood, would then be 
brought to the greateſt perfection. It is no incon- 
ſiderable part of wiſdom, to know how much of 
an evil ought to be tolerated ; leſt, by attempting 
a degree of purity impracticable in degenerate 
times and manners, inſtead of cutting of the ſub- 
fiſting ill practices, new rt prong might be pro- 
duced for the concealment and ſecurity of the old. 
It were better, undoubtedly, that no influence at 
all could affect the mind of a member of parlia- 
ment. But of all modes of influence, in my opinion, 
a place under the government is the leaſf diſgrace- 
ful to the man who holds it, and by far the moſt 
ſafe to the country. I would not ſhut out that fort 
of influence which is open and viſible, which is 
connected with the dignity and the ſervice of the 
ftate, when it is not in my power to prevent the 
influence of contracts, of ſubſcriptions, of direct 
bribery, and thoſe innumerable methods of clan- 
deſtine corruption, which are abundantly in the 
hands of the court, and which will be applied as 
long as theſe means of corruption, and the diſpo- 
ſition to be corrupted, have exiſtence amongſt us. 
Our conſtitution ſtands on a nice equipoiſe, with 
ſteep precipices and deep waters upon all ſides of 
it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning to- 
wards one fide, there may be à riſque of overſet- 
ting it on the other. Every project of a material 
change in a government ſo complicated as ours, 
combined at the ſame time with external circum- 
ſtances ſtill more complicated, is a matter full of 
difficulties ; in which a conſiderate man will not be 
too ready to decide; a prudent man too ready to 
undertake ; or an honeſt man too ready to promiſe. 
They do not reſpect the public nor themſelves, 
who engage for more, than they are ſure that the 
* TENT” ought 
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. ought to attempt, or that they are able to perform. 
Theſe are my ſentiments, weak perhaps, but 
honeſt and unbiaſſed; and ſubmitted entirely to 
the opinion of grave men, well affected to the 
conſtitution of their country, and of experience in 
what may beſt promote or hurt it. 


IN DER D, in the ſituation in which we ſtand, with 
an immenſe revenue, an enormous debt, mighty 
eſtabliſhments, government itſelf a great banker 
and a great merchant, I ſee no other way for the 
preſervation of a decent attention to public intereſt 
in the repreſentatives, but the imterpofition of the 
body of the people itſelf, whenever it ſhall appear, 
by ſome flagrant and notorious act, by ſome ca- 
pital innovation, that theſe repreſentatives are going 
to over-leap the fences of the law, and to intro- 
duce an arbitrary power. This interpoſition is a 
moſt unpleaſant remedy. But, if it be a legal 
_ remedy, it is intended on ſome occaſion to be 
ſed; to be ufed then only, when it is evident 
that nothing elſe can hold the conſtitution to its 
true principles. EE 

Tux diſtempers of monarchy were the great 
fubjects of apprehenfion and redreſs, in the laſt 
century; in this, the diſtempers of parliament. 
It is not in parliament alone that the remedy for 
parliamentary diſorders can be compleated ; hardly 
indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
government is re-eſtabliſhed, the people ought to 
be excited to a more ſtrict and detailed attention 
to the conduct of their repreſentatives. Standards, 
for judging more ſyſtematically upon their conduct. 
ought to be ſettled in the meetings of counties and 
corporations. Frequent and correct liſts of the 
voters in all important queſtions ought to be pro- 


e By 
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By ſuch means ſomething may be done. By 
fuch means it may appear who thoſe are, that, by 
an indiſcriminate ſupport of all adminiſtrations, 
have totally baniſhed all mtegrity and confidence 
out of public proceedings; have confounded the 
beſt men with the worſt; and weakened and diſ- 
ſolved, inſtead. of ſtrengthening and compacting, 
the general frame of government. If any perſon 
is more concerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country; even he is equally 
concerned to put an end to this courſe of indifcri- 
minate ſupport. It is this blind and undiftinguiſh- 
ing ſupport, that feeds the ſpring of thoſe very 
diſorders, by which he is frighted into the arms 
of the faction which contains in itſelf the ſource of 
all diſorders, by enfeebling all the viſible and re- 
gular authority of the ſtate. The diſtemper is in- 
creaſed by his injudicious and pre ous endea- 
vours, or pretences, for the cure of it. = | 


An exterior adminiſtration, choſen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is choſen purpoſely rendered im- 
potent, in order to be rendered fubſervient, will 
not be obeyed. The laws themſelves will not be 
reſpected, when thoſe who execute them are de- 
ſpiſed ; and they will be deſpiſed, when their power 
is not immediate from the crown, or natural in 
the kingdom. Never were miniſters better ſup- 
ported in parliament. Parliamentary ſupport comes 
and goes with office, totally regardleſs of the man, 
or the merit. Is government ſtrengthened ? It 
grows weaker and weaker. The popular torrent 
gains upon it every hour. Let us learn from our 
experience. It is not ſupport that is wanting to 
government, but reformation. When miniſtry reſts 
upon public opinion, it is not indeed built upon a 
rock of adamant it has, however, ſome ſtability. 
But when it ſtands upon private humour, its ftruc- 
85 ture 
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925 is 7 ſtubole, and its 222 is on quick- 
and, I repeat it again He that ſupports eve; . 
3 ſubverts all . = 
fon is this. The whole buſineſs in which a court 
uſually takes an intereſt goes on at preſent equall 
well, in whatever hands, whether high or low, wi 
or fooliſh, ſcandalous or reputable ; = is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one conſiſtent ſcheme of politics, Nothing 
interpoſes, to prevent the full operation of all the 
cuprices and all the paſſions of a court upon the 
ſeryants of the public. The ſyſtem of adminiſtra- 
tion is open to continual ſhocks and changes, upon 
the principles of the meaneſt cabal, and the moſt 
contemptible intrigue. - Nothing can be ſolid and 
permanent, All good men * fly with hor- 
ur from ſuch a. fervice, Men of rank and abi- 
lity, with the ſpirit which ought to animate ſuch 
men in a free ſtate, while they decline the juriſ- 
diction of a dark cabal on their actions and their 
fortunes, will, for both, chearfully NE themſelves 
upon their country. They will truſt an inquiſitive 


and diftinguifhing” parliament ; becauſe it does 


_ enquire, and does diſtinguiſh. If they act well, 
they know, that in ſuch a parliament, they will be 
ſupported againſt any intrigue ; if they act ill, 

know that no inttigue can protect them. This 
ſituation, however aweful, is honourable. But in 
one hour, and in the ſelf-ſame aſſembly, without 
any afligned or affignable cauſe, to be precipitated 
fromthe higheſt authority to the moſt marked 
_ neglect, poſhbly into the greateſt peril of life and 
reputation, is a ſituation full of danger, and deſti - 
tate of honour. It will be ſhunned equally by 
every man of prudence, and every man of ſpirit, 


_ Sven are the conſequences of the diviſion of 
court from the adminiſtration ;- and of the r, 
bur N 0 
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of public men among themſelves. By the former 
of theſe, lawful government is undone; by the 
latter, all oppoſition to lawleſs power is rendered 


impotent. Government may in a great meaſure 


be reſtored, if any conſiderable bodies of men have 
honeſty and reſolution enough never to accept ad- 
miniſtration, unleſs this garriſon of king's men, 
Which is ſtationed, as in a citadel, to controul and 
enſlave it, be entirely broken and diſbanded, and 
every work they have thrown up be levelled with 

the ground. The diſpoſition of public men to 
keep this corps together, and to act under it, or to 
co-operate with it, is a touchſtone by which every 
adminiſtration ought in future to be tried. There 
has not been one which. has not ſufficiently expe- 
rienced the utter incompatibility- of that faction 


with the public peace, and with all the ends of 


good government: fince, if they oppoſed it, 
ſoon loſt every power of ſervin 


they ſubmitted to it, they loſt all the eſteem of 


their country. Until miniſters give to the public a 


full proof of their entire alienation from that ſyſ- 


tem, however - plauſible their pretences, we may 


be ſure they are more intent on the emoluments 


than the duties of office. If they refuſe to give 
this proof, we know of what ſtuff they are made. 


In this particular, it ought to be tlie electors buſi- 


neſs to lock to their repreſentatives: The electors 


ought to eſteem it no leſs culpable in their member 
to give a ſingle vote in parliament to ſuch an ad- 
miniſtration, than to take an office under it; to 
endure it, than to act in it. The notorious infide- 
lity and verſatility of members of parliament, in 
their opinions of men and things, ought in à par- 


ticular manner to be conſidered by the electorz in 


the enquiry which is recommended to them. This 
is one of the principal holdings of that deſtructive 
ſyſtem, which has endeavoured to unhinge all the 


virtuous, 


fo 
4 the crown; if 
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virtuous; honourable, and uſeful connexions in the 

Tais cabal has, with great ſucceſs, propagated 
a doctrine which ſerves for a colour to thoſe acts of 
treachery ; and whilſt it receives any degree of 
countenance, it will be utterly ſenſeleſs to ok for 

a vigorous oppoſition to the court party, The doc- 
trine is this: That all political connexions are in 
their nature factious, and as ſuch ought to be diſſi- 
gud and deſtroyed ; and that the rule for form- 
ing adminiſtrations is mere perſonal ability, rated 
by the judgment of this cabal upon it, and taken 
by draughts from every diviſion and denomination 
of public men. This decree was ſolemnly pro- 
mulgated by the head of the court corps, the earl 
of Bute himſelf, in a ſpeech which he made, in 
the year 1766, againſt the then adminiſtration, the 
only adminiſtration which he has eyer been known 
qirectly and publicly to oppole, > 


* 


Iix is indeed in no way wonderful, that ſuch 

perſons ſhould make ſuch declarations; That 
connexion and faction are equivalent terms, is an 
opinion which has been carefully inculcated at all 
mes by unconſtitutional ſtateſmen. The reaſon 
is evident. Whilſt men are linked together, they 
eaſily and ſpedily communicate the alarm of any 
evil deſign, They are enabled to fathom it with 


common counſel, and to oppaſe it with united 


ſtrength. Whereas, when they lie diſperſed, 
without concert, order, or diſcipline, communica- 
tion is uncertain, counſel difficult, and reſiſtance 
impracticable. Where men are not acquainted 
with each other's principles, nor experienced in 
each other's talents, nor at all practiſed in their 
mutual habitudes and diſpoſitions by joint efforts 
in buſmeſs; no perſonal confidence, no friendſhip, 
no common intereſt, ſubſiſting among them; it is 
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evidently impoſſible that they can act a public part 
with uniformity, perſeverance, or efficacy. In a 
connexion, the moſt inconſiderable man, by adding 
to the weight of the whole, has his value, and his 
uſe; out of it, the greateſt talents are wholly un- 
ſerviceable to the public. No man, who is not in- 
flamed by vain-glory into enthuſiaſm, can flatter 
himſelf that his ſingle, unſupported, deſultory, 
unſyſtematic endeavours are of; power to defeat the 
ſubtle deſigns and united cabals of ambitious citi- 
zens. When bad men combine, the good muſt 
aſſociate ; elſe they will fall, one by one, an un- 
pitied ſacrifice in a contemptible ſtruggle. 


IT is not enough in a ſituation of truſt in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his 
country ; it is not enough that in his ſingle perſon 
he never did an evil act, but always voted accord- 
ing to his conſcience, and even harangued againſt 
every deſign which he apprehended to be preju- 
dicial to the intereſts of his country. This innox- 
ious and om 5 7 ſtat 1 1 formed 
upon a plan of apology and diſculpation, falls 
5 ſhort of the mark of public duty. That 
duty demands and requires, that what is right 
ſhould not only be made known, but made pre- 
valent; that what is evil ſhould not only be de- 
tected, but defeated. When the public man omits 
to put himſelf in a ſituation of doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omiſſion that fruſtrates the purpoſes 
of his truſt almoſt as much as if he had formally be- 
trayed it. It is ſurely no very rational account of 
a man's life, that he has always acted right; but 
has taken ſpecial care, to act in ſuch a manner that 
his endeavours could not poſſibly be productive of 
any conſequencge. ee 

J po not wonder that the behaviour of many par- 
ties ſhould have made perſons of tender and ſcru- 

| pulous 
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pulous virtue ſomewhat out of humour with all forts 
of connexion in politics. I admit that people fre- 
quently acquire in ſuch confederacies a narrow, 
bigoted, and proſcriptive ſpirit; that they are apt 
to link the idea of the general good in this circum- 
ſcribed and partial intereſt. But, where duty ren- 
ders a critical ſituation a neceſſary one, it is our 
buſineſs to keep free from the evils attendant upon 
it; and not to fly from the ſituation itſelf. If a 
fortreſs is ſeated in an unwholeſome air, an officer 
of the garriſon is obliged to be attentive to his 
health, but he muſt not deſert his ſtation. Every 
profeſſion, not excepting the glorious one of a ſol- 
dier, or the ſacred one of a. prieft, is liable to its 
own particular vices ; which, however, form no 
argument againſt thoſe ways of life; nor are the 
vices themſelves inevitable to every individual in 
thoſe profeſſions. Of ſuch a nature are cotinexions 
in politics; eſſentially neceſſary for the full pr 
formance, of our public diity, accidentally liable to 
depenerate into faction. Cominonwealths are made 
of families, free commonwealths of parties alſo ; 
and we may as well affirm, that our natural regards 
and ties of blood tend inevitably to make men bad 
citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken thoſe 
by which we are held to our country. OO 
Sox legiſlators went ſo far as to make neutra- 
lity- in party a crime againſt the ſtate. I do not 
know whether this might not have been rather to 
overſttain the principle. Certain it is, the beſt pa- 
triots in the greateſt commonwealths have always 
commended and promoted ſuch connexions. dem 
entire de republica, was with them a principal ground 
of friendſhip and attachment; nor do I know any 
other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more 
pleaſing, more honourable, and more virtuous ha- 

bitudes. The Romans carried this principle a great 
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way. Even the holding of offices together, the dif- 
2 — of which aroſe from chance not ſelection, 
gave riſe to a relation which continued for life. It 
was called necęſſitudb ſortis; and it was looked upon 
With a ſacred reverence. Breaches of any of theſe 
kinds of civil relation were conſidered as acts of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed turpitude. The whole people 
was diſtributed into political ſocieties, in which 
they acted in ſupport of ſuch intereſts in the ſtate as 
they ſeverally affected. For it was then thought no 
crime, to endeavour by every honeſt means to ad- 
vance to ſuperiority. and power thoſe of your own 
ſentiments and opinions. This wiſe people was far 
from imagining that thoſe connexions had no tie, 
and obliged to no duty ; but that men might quit 
them without ' ſhame, upon every call of intereſt. 
They believed private honour to be the great foun- 
dation of public truſt; that friendſhip was no mean 
Rep towards patriotiſm; that he who, in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life, ſhewed he regarded ſome- - 
body beſides himſelf, when he came to act in a 
public ſituation, might probably conſult ſome other 
intereſt than his own, Never may we become plus 
fapes que les ſages, as the French comedian has hap- 
pily expreſſed it, wiſer than all the wiſe and good 
men who have lived before us. It was their wiſh, 
to ſee public and private virtues, not diſſonant and 
Jarring, and mutually deſtructive, but harmoniouſly 
combined, growing out of one another in a noble 
and orderly gradation, reciprocally ſupporting and 
ſupported. In one of the moſt fortunate . of 
our hiftory this country was governed by a con- 
nexion ; I mean the great connexion of wig in the 
reign of queen Anne. They were complimented 
upon the 5 of this connexion by a ot who 
Was in high eſteem with them. Addiſon, who 


| knew their ſentiments, could not praiſe them for 
What they conſidered as no proper ſubje& of come 
| a mendation, 
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mendation. As a poet who knew his buſineſs, he 
could not applaud them for a thing which in ge- 


neral eſtimation was not highly reputable. Ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Britain, 1 


Thy fav'rites grow not up by fortunes ſport, 

Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 

On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, - 
From long-try'd faith, and friendſbip's holy ties. | 
Tux whigs of thoſe days believed that the only 

roper method of riſing into power was — 
hard eſſays of practiſed friendſhip and experimented 
fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, that 
patriotiſm was a bloody idol, which required the 
ſacrifice of children and parents, or deareſt con- 
nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
riſe from thoſe relations. They were not of that 

ingenious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 

ſpirit of moderation was ny ſhewnin patiently 

bearing the ſufferings of your friends; or that diſ- 
intereſtedneſs was clearly manifeſted at the expence 

of other peoples fortune. They believed that no 
men could act with effect, who did not act in con- 

cert; that no men could act in concert, who did 

not act with confidence; and that no men could act 

with confidence, who were not bound together by 
common opinions, common affections, and com- 
mon intereſts. a : 


THESE wiſe men, for ſuch I muſt call lord Sun- 
derland, lord Godolphin, lord Sommers, and lord 
Marlborough, were too well principled. in theſe 
maxims upon which the wee fabric of public 
ſtrength is built, to be blown off their ground by 
the breath of every childiſh talker. They were not 
afraid that they ſhould be called an ambitious 
Junto; or that their reſolution to ſtand or fall toge- 

| F | | SJ 
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ther ſhould, by placemen, be interpreted into a 
ſcuffle for places. Ih | | 


PARTY is a body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national intereſt, upon 
ſome particular principle in which they are all 
agreed. For my part, I find it impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that any one believes in his own politics, or 
thinks them to be of any weight, who refuſes to 
adopt the means of having them reduced into prac- 
tice. It is the buſineſs of the ſpeculative philo- 
ſopher to mark the proper ends of government. 
It is the buſineſs of the politician, who is the phi- 
loſopher in action, to find out proper means towards 
thoſe ends, and to employ them with effect. There- 
fore every honourable connexion will avow it is 
their firſt purpoſe, to purſue every juſt method to 
put the men who hold their opinions into ſuch a 
condition as may enable them to carry their com- 
mon plans into execution, with all the power and 
authority of the ſtate. As this power is attached to 
certain ſituations, it is their duty to contend for 
theſe ſituations. Without a proſcription of others, 
they are bound to give to their own party the pre- 
ference in all things; and by no means, for private 
conſiderations, to accept any offers of power in 
which the whole body is not included ; nor to ſuffer 
themſelves to be led, or to be controuled; or to be 
over-balanced, in office or in council, by thoſe who 
contradict the very fundamental principles on which 
their party is formed, and even thoſe upon which 
every fair connexion muſt ſtand. Such a generous 
contention for power, on ſuch manlyand honourable 
maxims, will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the mean 
and intereſted ſtruggle for place and emolument. 
The very ſtile of ſuch perſons will ſerve to diſcri- 
minate them from thoſe numberleſs impoſtors, who 
have deluded the 1gnorant with profeſſions incom- 

patible 


8 * 
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patible with human practice, and have afterwards | 
incenſed them by 3 below the level * \ uh. . 


gar rectitude. 


Ir is an 883 to all ch id 
narrow morals, that their maxims have a plauſible 
air ; and, on 2 curſory view, 1 equal to firſt 
principles. They are light portable. They 
are as current as copper coin; and about as valu- 
able. They ſerve equally the firſt capacities and 
the loweſt; and they are, at leaſt, as uichs to the 
worſt men as 5 beſt. Of this is the cant 
of Not men, but meaſures; a ſort of charm; by 
which many _ get looſe from every honour- 


able engagement. When I ſee a man acting this 


deſultory and diſoonnected part, with as much de- 

triment to his own fortune as prejudice to the cauſe 
of any party, I am not perſuaded that he is right; 
but I am ready to believe he is in earneſt. I reſpect 
virtue in all its ſituations; even when it is found in 
the unſuitable company of weakneſs. I lament to 
ſee qualities, rare and valuable, ſquandered away 
without any public utility. But when! à gentle- 
man with great viſible emoluments abandons the 
party in which he has long ated, and tells you, it 
is becauſe he proceeds upon his own judgment; 


that he acts on the merits of the ſeveral meaſures as 


they ariſe ; and that he is obliged to follow his own 
conſcience, and not that of others; he gives rea- 
ſons which it is impoſſible to controvert, and dif- 
covers a character which it is impoſſible to miſtake. 
What ſhall we think of him who-never differed from 
a certain ſet of men until the moment they loft their 
wer, and who never agreed with them — ; 
inftance afterwards ? Would not ſuch a comcidence 
of intereſt and opinion be rather fortunate ? Would 
it not be an extraordinary caſt upon the dice, that 2 
man's  connexions ſhould degenerate into faction, 


| preciſely 7 
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preciſely at the critical moment when they loſe 
their power, or he accepts a place? When _— 
deſert their connexions, the deſertion is a mani 
fact, upon which a direct ſimple iſſue lies, triable 
by plain men. Whether a meafure of government 
be right or wrong, is 20 matter of fact, but a mere 
affair of opinion, on which men may, as they do, 
diſpute and wrangle without end. But whether 
the individual kinks the meaſure right or wrong, 
is a point at fill a greater diſtance from the rea 
of all human deciſion. It is therefore very conve- 
nient to. politicians, not to put the judgment of 
their conduct on overt-acts, cognizable in any or- 
dinary court, but upon ſuch matter as can be tri- 
able only in that ſecret tribunal, where they are 
ſure of being heard with favour, or where at worſt 
the ſentence will be only private whipping. 


I BELIE VE the reader would wiſh to find no 
ſubſtance in a doctrine which has a tendency to 


deſtroy all teſt of character as deduced from con- 


duct. He will therefore excuſe my adding ſome- 
thing more, towards the further clearing up a 
point, which the great convenience of obſcurity to 
diſhoneſty has been able to cover with ſome degree 
of darkneſs and doubt. | | 


Ix order to throw an odium on political con- 
nexion, theſe politicians ſuppoſe it a neceſſary in- 
cident to it, that you are blindly to follow the 
opinions of your party, when in direct oppoſition 
to your own clear ideas; a degree of ſervitude 
that no worthy man could bear the thought of ſub- 
mitting to; and ſuch as, I believe, no connexions 
(except ſome court factions) ever could be ſo ſenſe- 
leſsly tyrannical as to impoſe. Men thinking freely, 
will, in particular inſtances, think differently. But 
ſtill, as the greater part of the meaſures which 
ariſe in the courſe of public buſineſs are related to, 
or 
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or dependent on, ſome great leading general princi- 
ples in government, a man muſt be. peculiarly un- 
fortunate in the choice of his 2 pany if 
he does not agree with them at leaſt nine times in 
ten. If he does not concur in theſe general prin- 
ciples upon which the party is founded, and which 
neceſſarily draw on a concurrence in their applica- 
tion, he ought from the beginning to have choſen 
ſome other, more conformable to his opinions. 
When the queſtion is in its nature doubtful, or not 
very material, the modeſty which becomes an indi- 
vidual, and (in ſpite of our court moraliſts) that 
partiality which becomes a well-choſen friendſhip, 
will frequently bring on an acquieſcence in the ge- 
- neral ſentiment. Thus the diſagreement will na- 

turally be rare; it will be only enough to indulge 
freedom, without violating concord, or diſturbing 
arrangement. And this 1s all that ever was requir- 
ed for a character of the greateſt uniformity and 
ſteadineſs in connexion. How men can proceed 
without any connexion at all, is to me utterly in- 
comprehenſible. Of what ſort of materials muſt 
that man be made, how muſt he be tempered and 
put together, who can fit whole years in parlia- 
ment, with five hundred and fifty of his fellow 
citizens, amidſt the ſtorm of ſuch tempeſtuous 
paſſions, in the ſharp conflict of ſo many wits, and 
tempers, and characters, in the agitation of ſuch 

ighty queſtions, in the diſcuſſion of ſuch vaſt and 
ponderous intereſts, without ſeeing any one fort of 
men, whoſe character, conduct, or diſpoſition, 
would lead him to aflociate himſelf with them, to 
aid and be aided, in any one ſyſtem of public 
utility ? 555 
I REMEMBER an old ſcholaſtic aphoriſm, which 
fays, © that the man who lives wholly detached 
from others, muſt be either an angel or a of 
7 | en 
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When I'fee in any of theſe detached gentlemen of 


our times the angelic purity, power, and benefi- 


_ cence, I ſhall admit them to be arigels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We ſhall 


do enough if we form ourſelves to be good ones. 


It is were our buſineſs carefully to cultivate in 


our minds, to rear to the moſt perfeck vigour and 


maturity, every ſort of generous and honeſt feeling 
that belongs to our nature. Lo bring the diſpoſi- 
tions that are lovely in private life into the ſervice 
and conduct of the commonwealth; ſo to be 5 
triots, as not to forget we are gentlemen,” 0 
cultivate friendſhips, and to incur enmities. 


have both ſtrong, but both. ſelected: in the 5 


to be placable; in the other, immovable. To 
model our rinciples to our duties:and our: ſituation; 
To be fully perſuaded, that all virtue which ie 
impractical e 18 ſpurious; and rather to run the 


rique of falling into faults in a courſe, which oe 


leads us to act with effect and energy.: 
loiter out our days without hlame, and without Me 


Public life is a ſituation of power and energy he 
treſpaſſes againſt his duty who ſleeps. upon his 


mos as well as he hat goes over to dhe enemy. 


Tur: is, however, a time for all things. It 2 
with 8 


is not every con 3 Which calls 
force upon the activity of honeſt men; biltexitical 
exigencies now and then ariſe; and I am miſtaken; 


if this be not one of them. Men will ſee the ne. 


_ ceſſity of honeſt combination; but they may ſee it 
When it 18 too late. "They may embody, when it 
will be ruinous to themſelvxs, 450 of no advantage 
to the country; when, for want" of ſuch a timely 
union as may enable them to! in favotir of 


the laws, with the laws ori their they may, at 
Er find backe under th the neceſſity or con- 
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ing. The law, for W 
nd, uy eee the hand 


its tere enemies; and they will be caſt, 


and Kull 
The, 


pendence "Rang elſe. When, thraugh- the 
medium of this juſt connexion with their 


bab b be the — N miniſtry 
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dite obedience to the Divine law). © perfect free: 


L dom. For if they onee quit this natural, re- 


tonal, and liberal obedience, having deſerted an 
any proper foundation of their power, they: muſk 
ſeek a ſupport in an abject and unnatimm de- 


Lon - 
ſtituents, the genuine dignity of the houſe. of 


_ commons is reſtored, it will begin to think of 


caſting from it, with ſcorn, as badges of ſervi- 
lity, all the falſe ornaments of illegal power, 


with which it has been, - for ſometime, diſgraced. 


It will in to think of its old office of Con- 
TROUL. Tt will not ſuffer, that laſt of evils, to 
predominate in the country; men without popu- 

confidence, public opinion, natural connexi- 


on, or mutual truſt, inveſted with all the powers 


of government, 
Wuen they have n this leſſon tlieniſelves; 


: they will be willing and able to teach the court, 
that it is the true intereſt of the prince to have but 


one adminiſtration ; and that one corippſed of 


thoſe who recommend themſelves to their ſovereign 


through the opinion of their country, and not b 

their obſequiouſneſs to a favourite. uch rien will 
ſerve their ſovereign with 5 and fidelity ; ; 
becauſe his choice of them, upon ſuch pririciples, is 


A — to their virtue, They will be able to 
5 3 


m effectually; becauſe th will add the 
t of the country to the force of the —— 


- 3 They will be able to ſerve their king 
dignity; becuaſe they will never abuſe his name to 


the gratification of their private ſp leen - th avarice. 
This, with allowances for human 5 95 


accountable to the houſe of commons; 
nks itfelf accounta- 
ideas ſhould 

in their-preſent confuſion; 
hurried into- all-the- rage of civil vio- 
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1 HE following fpeech has been much 

the ſubject of converſation ; and the deſire 

of having it printed was laſt ſummer very 

| general The means of gratifying the pub- 

| Tie eurjolity were vbligingly furniſhed from 
the notes of ſome gentlemen, members of 

_ lf pertiment Tame TEE 


Tars piece has been for ſome months 
ready for the preſs. But a delicacy, poſſibly 
over-ſcrupulous, has delayed the publication 
to this time. The friends of adminiſtration 
have been uſe to attribute a great deal of the 
oppoſition to their meaſures in America to 
the writings publiſhed in England. The 
Editor of this ſpeech kept it back, until all 
the meaſures of government have had their 
full operation, and can be no longer affected, 
if ever they could have been affected, by 
any publication, 


Mos r teaders will recollect the uncom- 
mon pains taken at the beginning of the laſt 
ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, and indeed 
during the whole courſe of it, to aſperſe the 
characters, and decry the meaſures, of thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to be friends to Ame- 

| z rICT 5 
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riea; in order to weaken the effect of their 
oppoſition to the acts of rigour then prepar- 

ing againſt the colonjes. This ſpeech con- 

tains a full reſutation of the charges againſt 

that party with which Mr. Burke has all 
along acted. In doing this, he has taken a 
review of the effects of all the ſchemes 
| 


which have been ſycceſſively adopted in the 
government of the plantations. The ſubject 
is intereſting; the matters of information 
various, and. important; and the publica- 
tion at this time, the editor hopes, will nat 
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Du U R IN G the laft ſeſſion of the laſt 1 | 
ment, on the 19th of April, 1774, Mr. Roſe 


Ful ler, member for Rye, made the following mo- 


tion; that an act made in the ſeventh year of the 
= of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, © An act 
or granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies 


5 and plantations in America; for allowing a 
4 drawback of the duties of cuſtoms upon the ex- 
“ portation from this kingdom of Coffee and Cocoa 


10 Nuts, of the produce of the ſaid colonies or 


7 by . plantations ; ; for diſcontinuing the drawbacks 


** Payable on China Earthen Ware. exported to 
6 America; and for more effectually preventing 
the clandeſtine running of goods in the ſaid co- 
** lonies and plantations ;” might be read. 


Axp the ſame beirg read accordingly ; he 
moved, That this houſe will, upon this day 
5 ſevennight, reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
„ whole houſe, to take into conſideration the duty 

Hof 34. per pound weight upon tea, payable in 
6 all His Majeſty's dominions in America, impoſed 

„by the ſaid act; and alſo the e of 


#* the faid duty.” 
Orr this latter motion a warm and inceeſling 


debate aroſe, in which Mr. Edmund Burke ſpoke | 
as s follows: | | 


 ' SPEECH ON . 


1 AGREE with the honburable gentleman * 
who ſpoke laſt, that this ſubject is not new in this 
houſe. Very diſagreeably to this houſe, very un- 
fortunately to this nation, and to the peace and 
proſperity of this whole empire, no topic has been 
more familiar to us. For nine long years, ſeſſion 
after ſeſſion, we have been laſhed found and round 
this miſerable circle of occaſional arguments and 
temporary expedients. I am ſure our heads muſt 
turn, and our ſtomachs nauſeate with them. We 
have had them in every ſhape, we have looked at 
them in every point of view. Invention is ex- 
hauſted ; © reaſon. is fatigued ; experience --al an 
judgment; but obſtinacy is not yet conquered. 


Tus hon; 1 has made one endeavour 
more to diverſify the fort of this diſguſting argu- 
ment. He has thrown out « ſpeech compoſed al- 
moſt entirely of challenges. Challenges are feriwus 
things ; #nd as he is a man of prudence'as well as 
. feſohition,' I dare ſuy he has very well weighed 
thoſe challenges before he delivered them. I had 
| the happiteſs to fit at the ſame fide of the 
houſe, and to agree with the hön. gentleman on all 
the American queſtions. My ſentiments, I am fure, 
are well known to him; and I thought I had been 
rfectly acquainted with his. Though I find my- 
| elf miſtaken, he will ill permit me to uſe the privi- 
lege of an old friendſhip, he will permit me to apply 
my ſolf to the houſe under the ſanction of his autho-· 
 fity ;/ and, on the various grounds he has meaſured 
out, to fubmit to you the poor opinions which I 
have formed, Upon a matter of importance enough 
to demand the fulleſt conſideration I could beſtow 
RE: D7S enn 3 
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Hr has ſifted to the houſe two grounds of delibe- 
ration; one narrow and ſimple, and merely confin- 
ed to the queſtion on your paper: the other more 

and more complleated; compretiending the 
whole ſeries of the parliamentary proceedings with 
regard to America, their eauſes, and their conſe- 


ſtates it as uſeleſs, and thinks it may be even_dan- 


oh Ye, to my ſurprize; he had hardly laid down 
s reſtrictive propoſition, to which his authority 
would have given ſo much weight, when direckly, 
and with the ſame authority, he condemns it; and 
declares. it abſolutely nece * 19 enter into the 
moſt ample hiſtorical detail. zeal has thrown 
him a little out of his uſual accuracy. In this per- 
8 what ſhall we do, ſir, who are willing to 
nit to the law he gives us? He has reprobated 
in one part of his ſpeech the rule he had laid down 
for debate in the other; and, after narrowing the 
ground for all thoſe who are to ſpeak after him, he 
takes an excurſion himſelf, as unbounded as the 
ſubject and the extent of his great abilities. 


Stix, when 1 cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the beſt I can. I will endeayour to. obey ſuch of 
them as have the ſanction of | his example; and to 
ſtick to- that rule, which, though not conſiſtent with 
the other, is the mol} rational. He was certainly 
in the right when he took the matter largely. 
] cafnot prevail on myſelf to agree with him in hus 
_ cenſure of his own conduct. It is not, he will give 

me leave to ſay, either uſeleſs or dangerous. He 
allerts, that r etroſpett is not wiſe ; and the proper, 
the only proper, ſuhject of enquiry is, not how 
Ve got into this Ns JA how we are to get 


* out of it.” In other words, we according to 


him, to confult our invention, and to reject our 
"ab experience, 


dences. With regard to the latter ground, be 
gerous, to enter into ſo extenſive « field of enqui- | 
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3 The mode of deliberation he. recom 

mends, is diametrically oppoſite to. every. rule 2 
reaſon, and every principle of good ſenſe eſtabliſh- 
ed amongſt mankind. For, that ſenſe and that 
reaſon, I have always underſtood, abſolutely to 
preſcribe, whenever we are involved in difficulties 
from the meaſures we have purſued, that we ſhould 
take a. ſtrict review of. thoſe meaſures, in order. to 
correct our errors if they ſhould. be corrigi ble; Jae 
at leaſt to avoid a dull Sonny in miſchief, 

the Rs calamity of bn e ate in 
the ſame ſnare. 


Six, I will freely follow the lids da in | 
his hiſtorical diſcuſſion, without the leaſt manage- 
ment for men or meaſures, further than as they 
ſhall ſeem to me to deſerve it. But before I go 
into that large conſideration, becauſe I would omit 
nothing that can give the houſe ſatisfaction, I wiſh 
to tread the narrow ground to which alone the hon. 
gentleman, 1 in one 2 of his e hasfo 2215 | 
_- confined us. 


He defires to know, "png: 3 
N this tax, agreeably to the propoſition of the 
hon, gentleman who made the motion, the Ameri- | 
cans 9 — not take poſt on this conceſſion, in 
order to make a new attack on the next body of 
taxes; and whether they would not call for a re- 
peal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now ) 
for the repeal of the duty on tea? Sir, I can give 
no ſecurity, on this ſubject. | But I will do all that 
can, and all that can be fairly demanded. © To the 
experience which the hon. gentleman reprobates in 
one : inſtant, and reverts to in the next; to that ex- 
perience, without the leaſt wavering or heſitation 
on my part, I ſteadily appeal; and would to God 
there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote 


with —— the houſe is to conclude this day! 
Wur EN , 
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Wann parliament repealed the ſtamp act in the 
year 17, I affirm, firſt, that the Americans did 
not in conſequence of this meaſure call upon you to 

ive up the former parliai entary revenue which 


ſubſiſted'in that country; or even any one of the 


articles which compoſe it. J affirm alſo; that when, 


departing from the maxims of that repeal, 3 re- 


vived th ſcheme of taxation, and thereby 

minds of the coloniſts with new jealouſy, and all 

| 1 of a enſions, then it was that they quar- 
the old taxes, as well as the new; then 

ew was, and not till then, that they que flioned all 

the parts of your legiſlative power; Td by the 


battery of ſuch queſtions” have haken tlie ſolid 


ſtructure of this Empire to its deepeſt foundations. 
Ox thoſe, two propoſitions I ſhall, before I have 


done, give ſuch convincing, ſuch damning, proof, 
that, however the contrary may be whiſpered in 


circles, or bawled in news-papers, they 2 more 
will dare to raiſe. their voices in this houſe. 


with great confidence. I have reaſon for: 1 "The 
- . miniſters are with me. They at leaſt are convinced 


that the repeal of the ſtamp act had not, and that 
no repeal can have, the KY gas which the 
hon. gentleman who defends their meaſures is ſo 


much alarmed at. To their conduct, I refer him 


for a concluſive anſwer to his ob own. 1 

my proof irreſiſtibly intathe very 

niſtry and parliament; not on any general reaſon- 
ing growing out of collateral matter, but on the 


conduct of the hon. * s ogra friends | 


| on the new revenue elf.” 


Tas act of 1765, * grants 2 Rt Fog = , 


ſets forth in its preamble, / that it was expedient 
to raiſe a revenue in America, for the ſupport of 


the civil government there, as well as for purpoſes 
fill n more NOI. 1 yu AP the act * 


S 


carry 
y.of both mi- 
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| 11 About two you aft thi 
act paſſed, ial mne, 8 the e 1 
niſtry, thought it expedient te. repeal five o 
duties, and A reaſons 1 known to 
themſelves) only th ſtanding. Suppoſe 
| . at the. time of that repeal, CERT 
elled-the miniſter * ; © Condemning,. as you da, 
< the repeal of the lamp acl why do you. venture 
22 pe the du | Slaſe, paper, and 
<« painters colours? Leet Your pretenes. for . the 
„ repeal-be what it will, are not you; thoypughly 
« convinced, that your conceſſions. will produce, 
«. nat ſatigfaCtion, but inſolenee in the Americans; 
EI will neceſſitate 
"08 * giving: up of reſt This ojnten 
pF put ble then as it is now; and it w 
goo3 fo "preſerving the fire duties as for retainin 
the fixth.' Beſides, the min 1 2 
the repeat of the ſtamp ac had but juſt 
His repeaF; and the ill pole of t Weile 80 
it been ſo im 1 a repreſented); and 
the miſchiefs tt produced, ned poke recent. Upon | 
the dee erik of the hon. gentleman, 
upon the les of "the müniſer Himel *the . 
minder has nothing at alf to anſwer. ' He ftarids 
condemned by Nmfelf, and by all his affoc 
and new, as 8 deftroyer, in the firſt truſt of firlance, 
of the revenues, and in the firſt rank r 
a hetrayer of the dignity of tits « 0 


Mos -v. men, eſpecinly great men, do — bay 
I eome io reſcue mat no- 


know their welk wiſhere. 
ble lord out of the hands of thaſe be calls his 
friends; and even out of his own. I will da him 


che juſtice, he is denied at home. He has not been 
this wicket; or 5 man. He knew that a 
al | "ow" miſchicfs 
which 
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which give ſo much alarm to his honourable friend. 
His work was not bad in its principle, but imper- 
fect in its execution; and the motion on your paper: 
reſſes him only to compleat a proper plan, winch, 
by ſome unfortunate and unaccountable error, he 
EN nn PT IMIR Tat 


. 


' I yors, fir, the hon. entleman who ſpoke laſt _ 


is thoroughly ſatisfied, and ſatisfied out of the pro- 
ceedings of miniſtry on their own favourite act, that 
his fears from a repeal are groundleſs. If he is not, 
I leave him, and the noble lord who fits by him, ta 

ſettle the matter, as well as they can, together; for 
if the repeal of American taxes deſtroys all our go- 
verament in America He is the man and he 


Zur I hear it rung continually in my ears, now 
and formerly, The preamble + what will become 


<«< of the preamble, if you repeal this tax ? am 
be compelled fo aften to expoſe: the cala- 
mities and diſgraces of parliament. The preamble 


forry to 


of this law, ſtanding -as it now Rands, has the lie 
direct given to it by the provifionary part of the 


act; if that can be called proviſionary: which makes 


no proviſion. I ſhquld be afraid to expreſs my- 
ſelf in this manner, cect in the face of ſuch a 
formidable array of ability as is no drawn up be- 
fore me, compaſed of the antient. houſehold; troops 
of that tide of the houſe, and the new rœcruits from 


this, if the matter were not clear and indiſputable. 


Nothing but truth could give me this firmnels; but 
plain truth and clear evidence can be beat down by 


no ability. The clerk will be ſo good as to turn ta 


che 28; and to read this favourite, prejpmble< . 


. WHEREAS it is expedient that a revenue ſhould : 


. . — 0 . Q * - oy 
be raiſed in your Majeſty's dommuuns in America, for 
, ET: 2's i + #4 * ke 3 Le # +3, = . 
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is the worſt of all the repealers, becauls he is the- 
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a a more certain and adequate provifion fi for de- 
fraying the charge of the adroinnfirat 

of civil government, in fuck provinces where 
all be found neceſſary; and towards further defray- 
5 IC the expences of defending, protecting, and ſe⸗ 
age ſaid dominions. 


You have heard this Pad 8 


Now where is the revenue which is to do all theſe 
mighty things? Five-ſixths repealed abandoned 
rh tank for ever. 1 og poor ſolitary 


tea duty rt the reamble? Is 
re 


not the ſupply ed as iQ y abandoned 


a+ if 6 i ty bad pecithed ia the general wreck? 


Here, Mr. Speaker, is a precious mockery—a pre- 
amble without an act taxes granted in order 5 be 


ed — and the reaſons of the grant ſtill carefully 
kept up This is raiſing a revenue in America ! _-- 


R Tais is preſerving dignity: in England! If you 
- tis tax in compliance with the motion, I 


5 readily admit that you loſe this fair ble: Eſti- 


mate your loſs in it. The object of the act is gone 


already; and all you ſuffer is the purging the Sta- 


u the opprobrium of an empey, adit, | 


- Ir has been 771 again and again, that e 
- taxes were repealed on commercial principles. It 


tion of juſtice, and 


EFFECT 
often 


Which J conſtantliy carry about; which I have 
- - uſed, and ſhall ten uſe again. What is got by 
is paltry pretence of commercial principles Ikiow 


not; for, if your government in America is de- 


ſtroyed by the repeal of taxes, it is of no conſequence 
7 . ideas the repeal is grounded. | 
_ this tax too n ee P if %% 


* 8 r — 


* . {So dee of the 
colonies concerning repeal of ſome of the duties laid in th 


act of 1767. 
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2 Theſe principles will ſerve as well now 

as they did formerly. But you know that, either 
your ohjection to a repeal from theſe ſupps- 
fed confined has no validity, or that this pre- 
tence never could remove it. This commercial 
motive never was believed by any man, either in 


America, which this letter is meant to ſoothe, or 


in Engl and, which it is meant to deceive. It was 
impoſhible it ſhould. Becauſe every man, in the 
leaſt a; v8 Ae with the detail of commerce, muſt 
know, that ſeveral of the articles on which the tax 
was repealed. were fitter objects of duties than al- 
moſt any other articles that could poſlibly be cho- 
ſen; without com pariſon. more po than the Tea 
that was left taxed ;_ as infinitely leſs liable to be 
eluded by contraband... The tax. upon red and 
white Lead was of this nature. You have, in this 
dne an advantage in Lead, that amounts to 
a mono pol. When you find yourſelf in; this fitu- 
ation o vantage, you ſometimes venture to tax 
even your own export. You did ſo, ſoon after the 
laſt war, , when, upon this principle, you ventured 
to impoſe a duty on coals. -. In all the articles of 
American contraband trade, who ever heard of the 
ſmuggling of red lead, = white lead? Lou 
might, — OE well enough, without danger of 
contraband, and without injury to commerce (if 
this were the whole conſideration) have taxed theſe 
commodities. The ſame may be ſaid of Glaſs. 

Beſides, ſome of the things taxed were ſo trivial, 
that the loſs of the objects themſelves, and their ut- 
ter annihilation out of American commerce, would 
have been comparatively as nothing. But 1s the 
article of Tea an object in the trade of Eng- 
land, as not to be felt, or felt but ſlightly, like 
white Lead, and red Lad, and Painters colours? 
Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea is 


| 2 N —— objec, gr it 
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100 n cſſary connections, of any in the mighty cir 
ele of our commerce. If commercial principles 


had been the true motives to the repeal, or had they 


been at all attended to, Tea would have been the 


laſt article we ſhould have left taxed for a ſubject of 

Stix, it is not a pleaſant conſideration ; but no- 
thing in the world can read fo awful and fo inſtruc- 
five a leſſon, as the conduct of miniſtry in this buſi- 


neſs, upon the miſchief of not —_— large and li- 


beral ideas in the management of great affairs. 
Never have the fervants of the ſtate lopked at the 


whole of your complicated interefts in one connect- 
ed view. They have taken things, by bits and 
feraps, ſome at one time and one pretence, an 
foe at another, juft as they preſſed, without any 


fort of regard to their refations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of ſyſtem, right or 
wrong; but only invented occaſionally ſome miſe- 
rable tale for the day, in order meanty to fneak out 
of difficulties, into which they had proudly ſtrutted. 


And they were pnt to all theſe ſhifts and devices, 


full of meanneſs and full of miſchief, in order to 


pilfer piecemeab a repeaf of an act, which'they had 


not the generous courage, when they found and felt 
their error, honourably amd fairly to difclaim. By 
ſuch management, by the irreſiſtible operation of 
feeble councils, ſo'paltry a ſum as three-pence in 


the eyes of a financier, ſo inſignificant an article as 
dea ur the eyes of a philoſopher, have ſhaken the 


pillars of a commerciat empire that circled the 
hole globe. 


Do you forget that, in the very laſt: year, you 
ſtood on the precipice of general bankruptcy? 
Your danger was indeed great. You were diſtreſſ- 
ed in the affairs of the Eaſt India company; and 


you well know what ſort of things are involved in 


the comprelienſive energy of that ſignificant apella- 
tion. 
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tion. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on 
that danger, which you thought proper yourſelves 
to aggravate, and to diſplay to the world with all 
the parade of indiſcreet declamation. The mono- 
poly of the moſt lucrative trades, and the poſſeſſion 
of imperial revenues, had brought you to the verge 
of beggary and ruin. Such was your repreſentation 
-—ſuch, in ſome meaſure, was your caſe. The 
vent of ten millions of pounds of this commodity, 
now locked up by the operation of an injudicious 
tax, and rotting in the warehouſes of the company, 
would have prevented all this diſtreſs, and all that 
ſeries of deſperate meaſures which you thought 

yourſelves, obliged to take in conſequence. of it. 
America would have furniſhed that vent, which no 
other part of the world can furniſh but America; 
where Tea is next to à neceſſary of life; and 
where the demand grows upon the ſupply. I hope 
our dear-bought Eaſt India committees have done 
us at leaſt ſo much good, as to let us know, that 
without a more extenſive ſale of that article our 
Eaſt India revenues and acquiſitions can have 
no certain connection with this country. It is 
through the American trade of tea that your 
Eaſt India conqueſts are to be prevented from 
_ cruſhing you with their burthen, They are ponde- 
rous indeed; and they muſt have that great coun- 
try to lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. 
It is the ſame folly that has loſt you at once the be- 
nefit of the Weſt and of the Eaſt. This folly has 
thrown open folding-doors to contraband ; and 

will be the means of giving the profits of the trade 
of your colonies, to every nation but yourſelves. 

Never did a people ſuffer ſo much for the _ 
words of a preamble. It muſt be given up. For 
on what principle does it ſtand? This famous re- 
venue ſtands, at this hour, on all the debate, as a 
deſcription of revenue not as yet known in all the 
comprehenſive (but too comprehenſive!) vocabu- - 
lary of finance---a 5 tax. It is indeed a 
| 2 tax 
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tax of ſophiſtry,. a tax of pedantry, a tax of diſpu- 
tation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any 
thing but benefit to the impoſers, or ſatisfaction to 
Wr! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force 
the coloniſts to take the Teas. You will force 
them; has ſeven years ſtruggle been yet able to 
force them ? Oh, but it ſeems © we are in the right. 
Ahe tax is triffing in effect it is rather an ex- 
% oneration than an impoſition, three-fourtlis of 
* the dirty formerly payable on Teas exported to 
« America is taken off; the place of collection is 
«< only fhifted ; inſtead of the retention of a ſhil- 
ling from the draw-back here, it is three- pence 
„ cuſtom paid in America.“ All this, fir, is very 
true. But this is the very folly and miſchief of the 
act. Incredible as it may ſeem, you know that you 
have deliberately thrown away a large duty which 
you held ſecure and quiet in your hands, for the 
vain hope of getting one three-fourths leſs, through 
every hazard, through certain litigation, and poſſi- 
„ % 
Tus manner of proceeding in the duties on pa- 
per and glaſs, impoſed by the ſame act, was ex- 
actly in the ſame ſpirit. There are heavy exciſes 
on thoſe artieles when uſed in England. On ex- 
port theſe, exciſes are drawn back. But inſtead of 
withholding the draw - back, which might have been 
done, with eaſe, without charge, without poſſibility 
of ſmuggling; and inſtead of applying the money 
(money already in your hands) according to your 
pleaſure, you began your operations in finance by 
flinging- away your #evenue ;- you: allowed the 
whole dray-back on export, and then you charged 
the duty, (which you had before difcharged;) pay- 
alle in the colonies ; where it ws certain the col 
en, 197 36.00 HV 3 lection 
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teftion would devour it to the bone; if any revenue | 
were ever ſuffered to be collected at all. One 
ſpirit pervades and animates the whole mas. 


Coup any thing be a ſubject of more juſt alarm 
to America, than 10 ſee, you. go out of the plain 

high road of finance, and give up your moſt cer» 
tain revenues and your cleareſt intereſts, merely 
for the fake of inſulting your colonies? No man 
ever doubted that the commodity of Tea could 
bear an impoſition of three: pence. But no com- 
modity will bear three-pence, or will bear a penny, 


when the general feelings of men are irritated, and 


two millions of people are reſolved not to pay, 
The feelings of the Colonies were formerly the 

feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly 
the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon 


for the payment of twenty ſhillings, © Would 


twenty ſhillings have ruined Mr. Hampden's for- 
tune? No ! but the payment of half twenty ſhil- . 
lings, on the principle it was demanded, would 


have made him a flave, | It is the weight of that 


preamble, of which you are ſo fond, and not the 
weight of the duty, that the Americans are unable 
and unwilling to bear. WE aig” 


Ir is then, ſir, upon the principle of this meaſure, 
and nothing elſe, that we are at iſſue. It is a prin- 
17... Your aQ, of 1767. 
aſſerts, that it is expedient. to raiſe, a revenue in 

America; your act of 1769, which, takes. away 
that revenue, contradicts the act of 1767; and, 


by ſomething much ſtronger than words, aſſerts, 


that it is not expedient, It is a reflection upon 
your wiſdom to pPerſiſt in a ſolemn parliamentary 
declaration of the expediency of any object, for 
which, at the ſame time, you make no fort of pro- 
viſion, And pray, fir, let not this circumſtance eſ- 
cape you; it is very material; that the preamble ho 
* 1 . 
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this act, which we wiſh to repeal, is not declaratory 
of 4 right, as ſome gentlemen ſeem to argue it; it 
is only a recital of the expediency of a certain exer- 
ciſe of a right ſuppoſed already to have been aſ- 
ſerted; an nil you are now contending for by 
ways and means, which yon gonfeſs, though they 
were 3 to be utterly inſufficient for their 
You are therefore at this 1 in the 
dirt ſituation of fighting for a phantom; a 
quiddity ; a thing that wants, not only a ſubſtance, 
but even a name ; for a thing, which is neither ab- 

ſtract right, nor profitable enjoyment. 


Tuxv tell you, fir, that your dignity is tied to it. 
I know not how it happens, but this dignity of 

yours is a terrible incumbrance to you; for it has 
of late been ever at war, with your intereſt, your 
equity, and every idea of your policy. Shew the 
thing you contend for to be ack og ſhew it to be 
common ſenſe ; ſhew it to be the means of attain- 
ing ſome uſeful end ; and then I am content to al- 
low it what dignity you pleaſe. But what dignity 
is derived from the perſeverance in abſurdity is 
more than ever I could diſcern. The hon. gentle- 
man has ſaid well—indeed, in moſt of his general 
obſervations I agree with him—he ſays, that * 
ſubject does not ſtand as it did formerly. 
certainly not! every hour you continue on ms il 
choſen ground, your difficulties thicken on you; 
and therefore my concluſion is, remove from a bad 
poſition as quickly as yqu_ can. The diſgrace, 
and the neceſſity of yielding, both of 12 5 grow 
upon you every hour of your delay. | 


Bor will ou repeal the act, ſays the hon. gen- 
tleman, at this inſtant when America. i is in open 
reſiſtance to your authority, and that you have juſt 
revived your ſyſtem of taxation? He thinks he has 
driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I am 
| | content | 
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content to meet him; becauſe I enter the Uifts ſup» 
ported by my old authority,” his new friends, the 
miniſters themſelves. The hon. gentleman. re- 
members, that about five years ago as great diſ- 
turbances as the preſent prevailed in America on 
account of the new taxes. The miniſters repre- 
ſented theſe diſturbances as treaſonable; and this 
houſe thought proper, on that repreſentation, to 
make a famous addreſs for a revival, and for a 
new application, of a ſtatate of H. VIII. We be- 
ſought the king, in that well-conſidered- addreſs, 
to inquire into treaſons, and to bring the ſuppoſed 
traitors from America to Great Britain for trial. 
His majeſty was pleaſed graciouſly to promiſe a 
compliance with our wha All the attempts from 
this ſide of the houſe to reſiſt theſe yiolences, and 
to bring about a repeal, were treated with the ut- 
moſt ſcorn. An apprehenfion of the very conſe- 
qQuences now ſtated by the hon. gentleman, was 
then given as a reaſon for ſhutting the door againſt 
all hope of ſuch an alteration. And ſo ſtrong was 
the ſpirit for ſu ſupporting ing the new taxes, that the 
ſeſſion concluded with the following remarkable 
declaration. After ſtating the 3 meaſures 
which had been N the ſpeech from the rene 
proceeds 8 15 


20 have aſſured me ee, 
* — of them... Nothing, in my opinion, could 
be more likely ta enable the well-diſpoſed among my Jub- 
Jefs in that part of the world, feeually, to 4 
rage and defeat the deſigns of the factious and ſeditious, 
than the hearty concurrence of every branch of the le- 
giflature, in maintaining the execution of the laws 


in every part of my dominions. 


AFTER this no man dreamt mat a repeal 3 1 
this miniſtry could poſſibly take place. The hon. 
gentleman ** as * as I, that the idea was 


utterly 
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3 | 
utterly ex Joded by thoſe who. fray. the. houſe. 
This ſpeec ech was made on the ninth day of May, 
1769, Five days after this ſpeech, Hart is, on 
13th of the ſame month, the public circular — 4 
a part of which I am goin to read to you, was 
written by lord Hillſboro | * ſecretary, of ſtate 
for the colonies. - After reciting. the e * 
ie king's ſpeech, he goes on ts: 
% CAN take upon nc to ure you, e 
&«. Banding infenuations” to the contrary, from men with 
* — and ſeditious views, that his majeſty's 
<-preſerit- adminiſtration” have at no time enter- 
e tained a deſigni to n to parliament to lay 
6 any further taxes upon America, for the purpoſe 
Fof RAISING! A" REVENUE; and that it is 
«at preſent their intention io propoſe, the next ſeſſion 
% Partkantent, 10 rute off the duties upon glaſs, 
| . and coloups, upon confider ation of fuch duties 
00 having been g Contrary to 1257 ue 1 80 
l 22:06 eee - QT 


„ THESE bog. always gs” PR Kill. are, the 
6 een of Jus majeſty 's preſeht. ſervants , and by 
« which, their condudt, in reſpect to America has 
7. been governed. Aud his majeſty relies upon; your 
« prudence and fidelity for fuch an explanation. of his 
< meaſures, as may tend to remove the pr ejudices 
“ which have been'extited by the miſtepreſentations of 
* thoſe who'are' enemies to the Peace and proſperity of 
“ Great Britain and hier colonies; and 10 ik care] 
<< that. mutual confidence and affection, 2 

8 


© the' glory: ee of the Britiſh empire” 


Hens, fir, 1 is a canonical, book of miniſterial 
ſcripture; the general ep iſtle. to. the Americans. 
What does the pentlerian ſay to it? Here a repeal 
is promiſed; romiſed without condition; and 
* you al _— was TE, ee 1 paſs 


by 
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the public yay A relative to the re- 
— peal-of Taxes — ant by the meer 
38 © gn — in. — y, that ſacred 
and reſerved right of the commons. I conceal 
the - ridiculous. figure of , parliament, hurling its 
thunders at the gigantic. rebellion of America : and 
then fave days after, proſtrate at the feet of thaſe 
aſſemblies we affected to deſpiſe; begging them, 
by the intervention of aur miniſterial: ſureties, to 
receive our ſubmiſſion; and heartily promiſing 
amendment, Theſe might have been ſerious mat- 
ters formerly; but we are grown wiſer than our 
fathers.” Paſſing,” therefore, from the conftitutional 
conſideration to the mere policy, does not this let- 
ter imply, that the idea of taxing. America for the 
— — of revenue is àn aborninable, ,Projet ; 
the miniſtry ſuppoſe 1 none bur Yattious . men, 

and with Teditious views, could charge chem with 
it? does not is . Jetter Prop ary Py Bi 


of uch f Pune i 85 taxation, 165 9 9 a 00 
but the conf ant Opinion of the e h 


J) 
does it not lay, kN their 1 2 es reg 71055 


by this 18 

It goes a great d| 21 2 0 
truſty ſervants of the Re. ";uftly £7 wy 1 AE 
themſelves ſhould have lofts all 8 with the world, 
bring out the image of their Fe o 8 
from the inmeſt and moſt facret 1 hinge, u 
Natale Hm, as a ſecurity for their, e 

a 1 r relies on your p | e and: fielity for 
% ſuch an an explanation of his meafures ! Theſe 
ſentiments” of the miniſter, and; els meaſures of of 
his majeſty, can. "only relate to the, 
practice 0 taxing for eu ; prone 


. 


1 
| 
i 


| 
[ 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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lord Botetourt, ſtating it as fuch, did with 


propriety, and in the exact ſpirit of fis ultron, 2 


endeavour to remove the fears of the Virginian 
aſſembly, leſt the ſentiments; which it ſeems (un- 


known to the world) had always been thoſe of the 
- miniſters; and by which heir conduct in reſpect to 


America had been governed, ſhould by ſome poſſible 
revolution, —— to wicked American taxers, 
be hereafter. ere eagad He addreſſes en in 
tus manner: 


17 poſſibly be 4772450 chat as his. efty's 
alen. my pſi are not immortal, ky may: 


may be inclined to attempt to undo what the preſent | 


nin 2 ſhall have attempred to perform; and 10 that 
objettion I can give but this anſwer : that it is my firm 
opinion, that . ' plan I have lated ta you will certainly 
take place, and that. it will neuer be * 15 from ; 


and ſo determined am J for euer ta abide b it, that 1 


vill be content to be. declared infamous, 5 1 db not, to 


The Lot oe of my Ife, at all times, in all places, and 


er with which 1 


upon all | Pccafions, exert FRI VU 
3 in LE ta 


either am, or ever hers 


* oy 


. wh tr ry certain K K rs rates 775 5 
tn þ Wn that £1 9 9 PA with 
crown, than preſerys it hy degeit s- 
bfrox⸗ gin BEE 14953 75 is ol vp re ben Al 7 


inf A mariah point is omitted by Mr: Burke in 1 


iz; the 7 7 ee the continent. received this | 
e. ly of Virginia, in their addreſs i ig anſ! er t 
Jord en * expreſs themſClves 'thus £ * We wil 
ti not ſuffe bur preſent ho _ ariſing from the plea fing ol 

J pe your; dealer hath fo kindly a — and diſplayed to 
4 "ys, to be daſhed by. the bitter reflection that any future ad- 


„ miniſtration will entertain, a with to depart from that 5 24257 


„Which aſbrds the ſureſt and moſt permanent foundatic 


9 2 8 1 happineſs :- no, * „ are fare 
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A eLoriovs and true character! which (ſince 
we ſuffer his miniſters with impunity to anſwer for 
his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our bu- 
ſineſs to enable his majeſty to preſerve in all its 
luſtre. Let him have character, ſince ours is no 
more! Let ſome part of government he kept in 
reſpe&t! 75 AD 3 
Tus epiſtle was not the letter of lord Hillſbo- 
rough ſolely; though he held the official pen. It 
. was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor, 
and of all the king's then miniſters, who (with I 
think the exception of two only) are his miniſters at 
this hour. The very firſt news that a Britiſh parli- 
ament heard of what it was to do with the duties 
which it had given and granted to the king, was 
by the publication of the votes of American aſſem- 
blies It was in America that your reſolutions were 
pre-declared. It was from thence that we knew to 
a certainty, how much exactly, and not a ſeruple 
more or leſs, we were to repeal, We were un- 
worthy to be let into the ſecret of our own con- 
duct. The aſſemblies had confidential communica- 
tions from his majeſty's confidential ſervants. We 
were nothing but inſtruments. Do you, after this, 
wonder that you have no weight and no reſpect in 
the colonies? After this, are you ſurprized, that 
prrliament is every day and every where loſing ((I 
feel it with ſorrow, I utter it with reluctance) that 
reverential affection, which ſo endearing a name 
of authority ought ever to carry with it; that you 
are obeyed ſolely from reſpect to the W 
e e , x ee PR Wl 


* our moſt gracious ſovereign, under whatever changes may hap- 
«© pen in his confidential ſervants,” will remain immutable in 
« the ways of truth and juſtice, and that he /is-#ncapable of | 
«*« deceiving hit faithful ſubjects 3 and we eſteem your lord{hip's 
«« information not only as warranted, but even ſanctified &y 
 & the royal word.” © e ren 


— —— — ' — 


repealed theſe taxes; then your ſtrong 


uhich > —— them as friends 


„ 3 EIN HZO 


and that this houſe, the ground and pillar of free- 
dom, is itſelf held up only by the treacherous 
3 and _—_ eren of e 


7 


Ix this RY my is to ſtand i in ch pe of 


juſt policy and common ſenſe, had been conſulted, 


there was a time for preſerving | it, and for recon- 

it with any conceſſion. If in the; ſeſſion of 
1768, that ſeſſion of idle terror and: empty me- 
naces, you had, as Jou-were often preſſed | to do, 
ions 
would have come juſtified and enforced, in caſe 
132323 had been returned by outrages. 


q prepoſterouſſy, you began with violence; 


| and re — fave: any effect, either 


good or bad, your miniſters immediately begged 

and omiſed that repeal to the obſtinate 
Americans which they had refuſed in an eaſy, 
good · natured, complying Britiſn parliament. The 


aſſemblies, which had been publicly and avowedly 


diſſolved for their oontumacy, are called together 
to receive your ſubmiſſion. Vour miniſterial; di- 
rectors blaftered like tragic tyrants here wand then 
went mumping with a ſore leg in America, cant- 
ing, and 2 and 2 faction, 
a revenue 
from the colonies,. 1 hope nobody in this houſe 
will hereaſter have the impudence to defend Ame- 
rican taxes in 1 of _ 14 mo- 
—_— do; with ter 
I-tell them, — _ 
are: F ot “ with factious and ſeditious views: 
enemies to: the peace and proſperity. af the mo- 
e ther eeuntry.and!ithe-:colonics,” und ſubverters 
*% ofthe'mutual affection and confidence en which 
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AFTER this letter, the queſtion is no more on 
priety or dignity, - They are gone already. 

prop faith of your ſovereign is pledged-for-the po- 
litical principle. The general declaration in the 
letter goes to the whole of it. Vou muſt therefore 
either abandon the ſcheme of taxing; or you muſt 
ſend the miniſters tarred and feathered to America; 
who dared to hold out the royal faith for a renun- 
cCiation of all taxes for revenue. Them you muſt 
puniſh, or this faith you muſt preſerve. The pre- 
ſervation'of this faith is of more conſequemce than 
the duties on red lead, or white lead, or on broken 
gle, or atlas' ordinary, or demi-fine, or bIue-royal, or 
ard, or fooPs-cap, which you have given . 
or the three pence on tea which 5 "retained. I 
letter went ſtampt with the public authority of this 
kingdom: The inftrudtions' for the colony go- 
vernment go under no other ſanction; and Ame- 
rica cannot believe, and will not obey. you, if you 
do not preſerve this channel of communication ſa- 
cred. | You are now puniſhing the colonies for 
acting on diſtinctions, held out by that very mi- 
niſtry which is here ſhining | in riches, in favour, and 
bs er; and urging the puniſnment of the very 
| offence, to de they had en been the 
tempters. 


Sts, if tele reſpediing Sabena own com- 
merce, which is your'own convenience, were the 
ſole grounds of tlie tepeal of the five duties; why 
does lord Hillfborough, in diſclaimin 7 in the name 

- the king and mite their evet Had having an 

| Fer, to tax for TYING mention; it as the tneatis 
receſtabliſhing the confidence and affetion of 

= the lonies'?” Is it a way of ſoothing aer, to 
aſſure fler iat you Will take. good Cate of f 
The medium, the only medium, for oa will 
| thy affection. and confidence, is, ttt you w 


oa ; 
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take off ſomething oppreſſive to their minds. Sir, 
the letter ſtrongly enforces that idea; for though 
the repeal of the taxes is promiſed on commercial 
principles, yet the means of counteracting © the 
* inſmuations of men with factious and ſeditious 
„views, is by a diſclaimer of the intention of 
taxing for revenue, as a conſtant invariable ſenti- 
ment and rule of conduct in the government of 
I REMEMBER that the noble lord on the floor, 
not in a former debate to be ſure (it would be 
diſorderly to refer to it, I ſuppoſe I read it ſome- 
where), but the noble lord was pleaſed to ſay, that 
he did not conceive how. it could enter into the 
head of man to impoſe ſuch taxes as thoſe of 1967; 
I mean thoſe taxes which he voted for impoling, 
and voted for repealing ; as being taxes, contrary 
to all the principles of commerce, laid on Britiſh 
- I Dae fay the noble lord is perfectly well read, 
becauſe the duty of his particular office requires he 
ſhould be fo, in all our revenue laws; and in the 
policy which is to be collected out of them. Now, 
fir, when he had read this act of American reve- 
nue, and a little recovered from his aſtoniſhment, 
I ſuppoſe he made one ſtep retrograde (it is but 
one) and looked at the act which ſtands juſt before 
in the ſtatute book. The American revenue act 
is the forty-fifth chapter; the other to which I refer 
is the forty-fourth of the ſame ſeſſion. Theſe two 
acts are both to the ſame purpoſe; both revenue 
acts; both taxing out of the kingdom ; and both 
taxing Britiſh manufactures exported. As the 45th 
is an act for raiſing a revenue in America, the 44th 
is an act for raiſing a revenue in the Iſle of Man. 
The two acts perfectly agree in all reſpects, except 
one. In the act for taxing the Iſle of * 
noble 


* 
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noble lord will find (not, as in the American act, 
four or five articles) but almoſt the whole body of 
Britiſh manufactures, taxed from two and an half 
to fifteen per cent. and ſome articles, ſuch as that 
of ſpirits, a great deal higher. You did not think 
it uncommercial to tax the whole maſs of your ma- 
nufactures, and, let me add, your agriculture too; 
for, I now recollect, Britiſh corn is there alſo taxed. 
up to ten per cent. and this too in the very head- 
quarters, the very citadel of ſmuggling, the Iſle of 
Man. Now will the noble lord 'condeſcend to tell 
me, why he repealed the taxes on your manufac- 
tures ſent out to America, and not the taxes on 
the manufactures exported to the Iſle of Man? 
The principle was exactly the ſame, the objects 
charged infinitely more extenſive, the duties with- 
out compariſon higher. Why? why, notwith- 
ſtanding all his childiſti pretexts, becauſe the taxes 
were quietly ſubmitted to in the Iſle of Man; and 
becauſe they raiſed a flame in America. Your 
reaſons were political, riot comrnercial. The re- 
peal was made, as lord Hillſborough's letter well 
expreſſes it, to regain © the confidence and affec- 
tion of the colonies, on which the glory and 
<« ſafety of the Britiſh empire depend.“ A wiſe 
and juſt motive ſurely, if ever there was ſuch. But 
the miſchief and diſhonour is, that you have not 
done what you had given the colonies juſt cauſe to 
expect, when your miniſters diſclaimed the idea of 
taxes for a revenue. There is nothing ſimple, 
nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, deci- 
ſive, or ſteady, in the proceeding, with regard 
either to the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. 
The whole has an air of littleneſs and fraud. The 
article of tea is ſlurred over in the circular letter, 
as it were by accident nothing is ſaid of a reſolu- 
tion either to keep that tax, or to give it up. There 
is no fair dealing in any part of the tranſaction. 1 | 
as | 82 — » 
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ſolid reaſon; and will ſtill 


that. We ſought, from expetietice; 
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Ir you mean to follow your true motive and 
your publie faith, give up your tax on tea for raiſ- 
ing a revenue, the —— of which has, in effect, 
been diſclaimed-in your name; and which produces 
vou no advantages; no, not a penny. Or, if you 
chooſe to go on with a poor 2 inſtead of a 

ere to your cant of 


commerce, you have ten thouſand times more 
ſtrong commercial reaſons for giving up this duty 
on teu, than for abandoning the ee: others 1 


ae renounced. 


Tur American conſumption & 1 teas is FAT | 
I believe, worth 308.000 at the leaſt farthing. Tf 
you urge the American violence” as a Juſtification, of 
you perſeverarice in enforcing this tax, you know 
that you can never anſwer this plain queſtion—Why. 
did you. repeal the others given in the fame act, 
whilſt the. = fame violence ſubliſted? Put you did 
not find the violence: ceaſe! upon that conceſſion. _ 
No] "becauſe the conceſſion was far ſhort of ſati 12 
ing the principle which lord Hillſboroug h 7 drop 
; or even the” pretence on Which the repeal 
of the other t taxes Was announced: and becauſe, 
"enabling the Eaſt India company to open a ſhop. 
F. defeating t the American reſolution not to pay 
that f Seife "fax, vou manifeſtly. ſhewed a hanker-. 
er tlie Principle of the Ji which you for- 
Had renounced.” Whatever road you take 
ads A 4 0 omp Fance With this motion. It opens 
to 501t 15 E EN end of e\ ever viſta. "Your c commerce, 


your pole 
e 
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Dot Albit fel i in wh) if we 155 Fo 
the Americans will go further: We do not know 
ratlier to pre- 
oontrary Do ve tot know for 82 | 
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that the Americans are going on as faſt as poſſible, 
- whilſt we refuſe to grati them? can they do more, 
or can they do worſe, if we yield this og I 
think this conceſſion will rather fix a turnpike to 
prevent their further progreſs. - It is impoſſible to 
anſwer for bodies of men. But I am ſure the na- 
tural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindneſs in go- 
vernors, is peace, good-will, order, and eſteem, 
on the part of the governed. I 2 certainly, at 
leaſt, give theſe fair principles a f trial; whicty, 
ſince the making of this act to this hour, they ne- 
ver have had. ; 


Stn, The hon. Wl SE: . ſpoken- 1 

he thought neceſſary r the narrow part of the 
ſubject, I have given him, I hope, a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. He next preſſes me by a variety of direct 
challeng es and oblique reflexions to ſay ſomething 
on the hiſtorical part. I ſhall therefore, fir, open 
myſelf fully on that important and delicate ſubject ; 
not for the ſake of telling you along ſtory (which, I 
know, Mr, Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of), but for the ſake of the weighty inſtruction that, 
T flatter myſelf, will neceſſarily reſult from it. It 
ſhall not be longer, if I can 15 * than ey Ferien 
a matter requires. 


P xRNMHT me then, ſir, to 4a your attention 55 
very far back; back to the act of navigation; the 
corner-ſtone of the policy of this country with regard | 
do its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from the be- 
ginning, purely commercial; and the commercial 
yſtem was wholly reſtrictive. It was the fyſtem af 
a monopoly. No trade was let looſe from on- 
ſtraint, but merely to enable the coloniſts to'difpaſe 
of what, in the courſe of your trade, you could not 
take, or to enable them to diſpoſe of ſuch articles as 
we forced upon them, and for which, without ſome 
degree of lidarty; * not pay. Hence = 
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your ſpecific and detailed enumerations : hence the 
— checks and counter-checks: hence that 
infinite variety of paper chains by which you bind 
this — ſyſtem of the Colonies. 
. This inciple of commercial monopoly runs 

| no leſs than t que en acts of 1 


e hk acts Ai EVAN eſta- 
on from whence alone you pr 
to os the Colonies 1 mean dix joe 
and by the operation of your uperintending 
Ave > — — ſtrength of the empire. I ven- 
ture to fay, Tay, that during that whole period, a parlia- 
mentary revenue from thence was never once in 
contemptation. - Accordingly in all the number of 
Jaws paſſed with regard to the plantations, the words 
which diſtinguiſts revenue laws, ſpecifically as fuch, 
were, I think, premeditately avoided. I do not 

ay, fir, that a form of words alters the nature of 
me or abridges the power of the lawgiver. It 
.cettainly does not. However, titles and- formal 
preambles are not always idle words; and the law- 
vers frequently argue from them. I ftate theſe 
facts to fhew, not what was your right, but what 


Has : our ſettled policy Ou revenue laws 
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donation, confiders it merely as a regulation ef 
trade, An act for the better ſecuring of the trade 
4 of his majeſty's ſugar colonies in America.” 
This act was made on a compromiſe of all, and at 
the expreſs deſire of a part, of the colonies them- 
ſelves. It was therefore in ſome meaſure with their 
conſent; and having a title directly purporting only 
a commercial regulation, and being in truth nothi 
more, the words were paſſed by, at a time whe 
no jealoufy was entertained, and things were little 
ſcrutinized. Even governor Bernard 1 his ſecond 
printed letter, dated in 176g, gives it as his opinion, 
that, it was an act of projubition, not of revenue.” 
This is certainly true; that no act avowedly for the 
Purpoſe of revenue, and with the ordinary title and 
cl wn , is found in the ftatute book 
until the year ve mentioned; that is, the year 
1764. on Reap rho flood on commercial 
regulation and reſtraint. The ſcheme of a colony 
revenue by Britiſh authority 5 therefore to 
the Americans in the light of a great innovation. 
The words of - governor Bernard's ninth letter, 
written in November 17685, ſtate this idea very 
ſtrongly; it muſt,” ſays he, have been ſup- 
15 © poſed, fuk an innovation as a parliamentary taxa- 
cauſe a great alarm, and meet with 
« « much oppyſtim in moſt parts of America it was 
new to the people, and had no vfible bounds 
ſet to it.” After ſtating the weakneſs of govern- 
ment there, he ſays, was'this a time to introduce 
« fogreat # novelty as a 1 
< tion in Ameriea ? 
have been, this mode of ung it prof e 


e 
Sn, Wey who are Riede to the Nhe 
American tovenie fay, that the corhmetcial re- 


unt is full as Hard a law for Amenes to Ive un- 
U 2 der. 
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der. I think fo too. I think it, if amt 


to be a condition of as rigorous ſervitude as men 
can be ſubject to. But America bore it from the 
fundamental act of navigation until 1764. Why? 
Becauſe men do bear the inevitable conſtitution of 


original nature with all its infirmities. The act of 


navigation attended the Colonies from their infan- 


cy, grew with their growth, and ſtrengthened with 


their ſtrength. They were confirmed in obedience 
to it, even more by uſage than by law. They 
ſcarcely had remembered a time when 'they were 
not ſubject to ſuch. reſtraint. Beſides, they were 


indemnified for it by a. pecuniary compenſation. 


Their monopoliſt happened to be one of the richeſt 
men in the world. By his immenſe capital (prima- 
ily employed, not for their benefit, but his own) 
they were enabled to proceed with their fiſheries, 


their. agriculture, | their ſhip-building (and their 


trade teo within the limits), in uch a manner as 
got far the ſtart of the ſlow languid operations of 
unaſſiſted nature. This capital was a het-bed te 
them. Nes in the 5 — of. mankind. is like 
their progreſs, -. For my part, I never caſt an eye 
on their flouriſhing commerce, and their cultivated 
and commodious life, hut they ſeem to me; rather 
ancient nations grown to perfection through a long 
ſeries of fortunate events, and a train of ſucceſsful 

induſtry „ accumulating wealth in many centuries, 
than the alone of. yeſterday. ; - than a'ſet of miſe- 
rable out- caſts, a few years ago, not ſo much ſent 
as thrown out, on the bleak and barren ſhore; of a 
deſolate wilderneſs . Wu ier Tech ay ci- 
vilized intercourſe. am, t ae rd 


„ 


Alt this was bs by England; whit Enskönd 


purſued trade, and forgot revenue. Tou not only 


acquired commerce, but you created the 
very. ke of * in eee and by that 


creation 
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creation you raiſed the trade of this kingdom at 
leaſt four-fold. America had the compenſation of 
your capital, which made her bear her ſervitude. - 
She had another compenſation, which you are now 
going to take away from her. She had, except the 
commercial reſtraint, every characteriſtic mark of 
a free people in all her internal concerns. She 
had the image of the Britiſh conſtitution. She had 
the ſubſtance. She was taxed by her own repre- 
ſentatives. She choſe moſt of her own repreſenta- 
tives. She paid them all. She had in effect the 
ſole diſpoſal of her own internal government. This 
whole ſtate of commercial ſervitude and civil liber- 
ty, taken together, is certainly not perfect free- 
dom; but, comparing it with the ordinary circum- 
ſtances of human nature, it was an happy and a 
liberal condition. . 


I xNow, fir, that great and not unſucceſsful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by an 
outcry, in this houſe and out of it, that in America 
the act of navigation neither is, or ever was, obey- 
ed. But if you take the colonies through, I affirm, 
that its authority never was diſputed; that it was 

no where diſputed for any length of time; and on 
the whole, that it was well obſerved. Wherever 
the act preſſed hard, many individuals indeed 

_ evaded it. This is nothing. Theſe ſcattered indi- 
viduals never denied the law, and never obeyed it. 
Juſt as it happens whenever the laws of trade, 
whenever the laws of revenues, preſs hard upon 
the people in England ; in that ale all your ſhores, 
are full of contraband. Your right to give a mo- 
nopoly to the Eaſt India company, your right to 
lay immenſe duties on French brandy, are not 
diſputed in England. You do not make this charge 


'on any man. But you know that there is not a 
creek from Pentland Frith to the_Ifle of Wight, 
OE OO RF VING ELIE BI Oey Ron 
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in which they do not ſmuggle immenſe quantities of 
Teas, Eaſt India goods, and brandies. I take it for 
that the authority of governor Bernard in 
this point is indiſputable. Speaking of theſe laws, 
as they regarded that 4 
a condition, he fays, I believe they are 
“ no where better ſupported Aus! in this province: 
I do not pretend it is entirely free from a 
4 breach of theſe laws; but that dern a breach, if 
4 diſcovered, is juſtly puniſhed. ” What more can 
you ſay of the — to any laus in any coun- 
try? An obedience to theſe laws formed the ac- 
knowledgment, inſtituted by yourſelves, for your 
ſuperiority ; and was the payment yaw originally 
impoſed or your protection. 


WuzerTHER you were right or wrong in efta- 
bliſhing the colonies on the principles of commer- 
cial monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at 
this day a problem of mere ſpeculation, You can- 
not have both by the ſame authority. To join to- 
gether the reſtraints of an univerſal internal and ex- 
ternal monopoly, with an univerſal internal and ex- 
_ ternal 2 is an 3 — union; — hg 

compenſa avery. You have id- 
ed for yourſelf and them; and 3 they have 


proſpered exceedingly 1 under that decifion. 
Tuis nation, fir, never tho t of departi 7 
from. that choice, until the „ee 


the cloſe of the laſt war. 55 a ſcheme. of go- 
vernment new in many things ſeemed to have 
born adopted. I aw, or thought I ſaw, ſeveral 
2e me a great change, whilit I fat in your 

llery,, a good while bete | I bad the honour of A 

at in this houſe. At that period the neceſſity. was 
eftabliſhed of keeping up no Fleck than twenty new 
regiments, with twenty: 9 capable of ſeats 
in this houſe.” This ſcheme was — with hw 

genera 
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general applauſe from all ſides, at the very time 
that, by your conqueſts in America, your danger 
from foreign attempts in that part of the world was 
much leſſened; or indeed rather quite over. When 
this huge inereaſe of military eſtabliſhment was re- 
ſolved on, a tevenue was to be found to ſupport ſo 
great a burthen. Country gentlemen, the great 
patrons of ceconotny; and the great reſiſters of a 
Randing armed force, would not have entered 
with * alacrity into the vote for ſo large and ſo 
expenſive an army, if they had been very ſure that 
they were to continue to pay for it. But hopes of 
another kind were held out to them; and in parti- 
cular, I well remember, that Mr. 'Townfhend, in a 
brilliant harangue on this ſubject, did dazzle them, 
by playing before their eyes the image of a reve- 
nue to be raiſed m America; | £27] 
glimimerings of 


"Hexz began to dawn the firſt glinitiierings « 
this new Colony ſyſtem; It appeared more diſ- 
tinctly Aer werd when it was devolved upon a 
perſon to whom, on other accounts, this country 
_ owes very great obligations. I do believe, that he 
had a very ſerious deſire to benefit the public. But 
with no ſmall ſtudy of the detail, he did not ſeem 
to have his view, at. leaſt equally; carried to the to- 
tal circuit of our affairs, He generally conſidered 
his objects in lights that were rather too detached. 


Whether the buſineſs of an American revenue Was 


impoſed upon him altogether ; whether it was en- 
tirely the reſult of his own ſpeculation; or, What 
is more probable, that his on ideas rather coincid- 
ed with the inſtructions he had received; certain it 
is, that, with the beſt intentions in the world; he 
firſt brought this fatal ſcheme into form, and eſta» 

bliſhed it by act of parliamennt. 

No man can believe, that at this time of day 1 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 


man, 


— . — CD CE _s_ 
— ——— — _-— — I Agr — — 
. 
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— ——. „ in common. Our lit- 
tle party-differences have been along ago compoſ- 
ed Raad I have acted more with — 59 certain- 
ly with more pleaſure with him, than ever I acted 
againſt him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a 
firſt-rate figure in this eountry. With a maſculine 
underſtanding, and a ſtout and reſolute heart, he 
had an application undiſſipated and unwearied, 
He took public buſineſs, not as a duty which he 
was to fulfil, but as a pleaſure he was to enjoy ; and 
he ſeemed to have no delight out of this houſe, ex- 
cept in ſuch things as ſome way related to the buſi- 
neſs that was to be done within it. If he was ambi- 
tious, I will ſay this for him, his ambition was of a 
noble and generous ſtrain. It was to raiſe himſelf, 
not by the low pimping politics of a-court, but to 
win his way to power, through the laborious grada- 
tions of public ſervice; and to ſecure to himſelf a 
well-carned rank in parliament, by a thorough 
knowledge of its conftitutjon, and a perfect prac- 
i.! ̃ (C:) 

Six, if fuch a man fell into errors, it muſt be 
from defects not intrinſical; they muſt be rather 
ſought in the particular habits of his life; which, 
though they do not alter the ground: work of charac- 
ter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was bred in 
a profeſſion. He was bred to the law, which is, in 
my opinion, one of the firſt and nobleſt of human 


ſtciences: a ſcience which does more to quicken 
and in vigorate the underſtanding, than all the other 


kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, 
except in perſons very happily born, to open and 
to liberalize the m1 fan. ry in the ſame proporti- 
on. Paſſing from that ſtudy he did not go very 
largely into the world; but plunged into buſineſs; 


I mean into the buſineſs of office; and the limited 
And fixed methods and forms eſtabliſned there, 


Much 
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Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in that 
line; and there is no knowledge which is not valu- 
able. But it may be truly ſaid, that men too 
much converſant in office are rarely minds of re- 
markable enlargement. Their habits of office are 
apt to give them a turn to think the ſubſtance of 
buſineſs not to be much more important than the 
forms in which it is conducted. Theſe forms are 
adapted to ordinary occaſions; and therefore per- 
ſons who are nurtured in office do admirably well, 
as long as things go on in their common order; 
but when the high roads are broken up, and the 
waters out, when a new and troubled ſcene is 
opened, and the file affords no precedent, then it 
is that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far 
more extenſive comprehenſion of things, is requi- 
ſne than ever office gave, or than office can ever 
give. Mr. Grenville thought better of the wiſdom 
and power of human legiſlation than in truth it de- 
ſerves. He conceĩved, and many conceived along 
with him, that the flouriſhing trade of this country 
was greatly owing to law and inſtitution, and not 
quite ſo much to liberty; for but too many are apt 
to believe regulation to be commerce, and taxes to 
be revenue. Among regulations, that which ſtood 
firſt in reputation was his idol. I mean the act of 
navigation. He has often profeſſed it to be ſo. 
The policy of that act 18, + V admit, in many | 
reſpects well underſtood. But I do ſay, that, if 
the act be ſuffered to run the full length of its prin - 
ciple, and is not changed and modified according 
to the change of times and the fluctuation of cir- 
cgumſtances, it muſt do great miſchief, and fre- 
quently even defeat its own purpoſ. 
AFTER the war, and in the laſt year of it, the 
trade of America had encreaſed far beyond the 
ſpeculations of the moſt ſanguine imagi . * 6 


traband will always keep pace in ſome meaſute 


SRH 


ſwelled out on every ſide. It filled all its proper 
channels to the brim. It overflowed with a rich 
redundance, and, breaking its banks on the right 
and on the left, it ſpread out upon ſome places, 
where it was indeed improper, upon others where 
it was only irregular. It is the nature of all great- 
neſs not to be exact; and great trade will always 
be attended with conſiderable abuſes. The con- 


with the fair trade. It — ſtand as a — 
mental maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought to 
be employed in the cure evils, which are cloſely 

connected with the cauſe of our profpetity; Perhaps 


this great perſon turned his eyes ſomewhat lefs than 


was juſt, towards the incredible increaſe of the fair 
trade; and looked with fornething of too exquiſite 
a jealouſy towards the contraband. He certainly 
felt a ſingular degree of anxiety on the ſubject ; 
and even began to act from that paſſion earlier 
than is commonly imagined. For whilſt he was 
firſt lord of the admiralty, though not ſtrictly 
called upon in his official line, he preſented a very 
ſtrong memorial to the lords of the treafury (my 

lord Bute was then at the head of the board 

heavily complaining of the growth of the illicit 
commerce in America. Sonie miſchief happened 
even at that time from this over-earneſt zeal. Much 
greater happened afterwards when it operated with 
greater power in the higheſt department of the 


finances. The bonds of the act of navigation 
were ſtraitened fo much, that America was on the 


point of having no trade, either contraband or le- 
gitimate. - They found, under the conſtruction 
and execution then uſed, the act no longer tying 


but actually ſtrangling them. All this coming 


with new enumerations of r 3 * re- 
gulations which in a manner put a ſtop to the mu- 
tual coaſting intercourſe of te colonies; ' with the 

appoint- | 


\ 
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appointment of courts. of admiralty under various 
| Seton with — — 2 extinc- 
8 paper curxeneies; with a 
— for the quantering of ſoldiers; the people 
5 America thought themſelves proceeded againſt 
or at beſt as people under Tee 
— and in ſuch a manner as, they 
imagined, their recent ſervices in the war did not 
at all merit. Any of theſe ianumerable regulati- 
ons, perhaps, would not have alarmed alone; 
Cann might be thought reaſonable 3 the mukitude 
ſtruck them with terror: 


2 the grand manceuvre in that buſes of 
W regulating the colonies, was the 15th ack of 
the fourth of George III.; which, beſides contain- 
in Foal of the matters to which I have juſt 
opened a new prin 7 Wer here pro- 
— 7 degan the ſecond period zolicy of this 
country. with regard to the oo which the 
ſcheme of a regular plantation parliamentary reve- 
nue was adopted in theory, and ſettled in practice. 
A revenue not e in A. place of, _ ſu- 
radded to, a monopoly; m y was 
5 at the ſame — with additional ona lei nes 
and the execution put into military hands. 


„Tuts act, fir, kad for the firſt time the title of 
anting duties in the colonies and plantations 
of merica ;” and for the firſt time it was alerted 
in the preamble, © that it was jut and * 
that a revenue ſhould be raiſed there.” Then 
came the technical words of © giving and grant. 
ing ;” and thus a complete American revenue act 
of the right, all the forms, and aye a full avowal 
e right, equity, policy, and even neceſſity, 
of taxing the 3 ae: out any 8 conſent 
of theirs. There are contained alſo in 
amble to that act theſe * * e 


$6 "© $PEETHION: | 


the commons, &c.— c being deſirous to make ſome 
« proviſion in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament to- 
c awards raiſing the ſaid revenue.“ By theſe words 
it appeared to the colonies, that this act was but a. 
inning of ſorrows; that every ſeſſion was to 
produce ſomething of the ſame kind , that we were 
to go on from day to day, in charging them with 
ſuch taxes as we pleaſed, for ſuch a military force 
as we ſhould think proper. Had this plan been 
purſued, it was evident that the provincial aſſem- 
blies, in which the Americans felt all their portion 
of importance, and beheld their ſole image of 
freedom, were ipſo fafto annihilated. This ill proſ- 
pect before them ſeemed to be boundleſs in extent, 


and endleſs in duration. Sir, they were not miſ- 


taken, The miniſtry valued themſelves when this 
act paſſed, and when they gave notice of the 
ſtamp act, that both of the duties came very ſhort 


- of their ideas of American taxation, Great was 
the applauſe of this meaſure here. In England 


we cned out for new taxes on America, whilſt 
they cried out that they were nearly cruſhed with 
thoſe which the war and i own grants yg 
brought upon them. 


StR, it has been auc In in he 8 chat — — | 
the firſt American revenue ac (the act in 1764, 


impoſing; the port duties) paſſed, the Americans 


did not object to the princi — 8 It is true they 
touched it but very tenderly... It was not a direct 
attack. They were, it is true, as yet novices; as 
yet unaccuſtomed to direct attacks upon any of 
the rights of parliament. The duties were port 
* like thoſe they had been accuſtomec to 
bear; With this difference, that the title was not the 
ſame, the preamble not the ſame, and the ſpirit 
altogether unlike. But of what ſervice is this ab- 
ſervation to the oF of Pars ak make it? It 1 . 
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full refutation of the pretence for their preſent 
cruelty to America; for it ſhews, out of their own 


mouths, that our colonies: were backward to enter 
into the preſent vexatious and ruinous. controverſy. 


Tue nz is alſo another circulation abroad, ({pread 
with 2 malignant intention, which I cannot attri- 
bute to thoſe who ſay the ſame thing in this houſe) 
that Mr. Grenville gave the colony agents an option 
for their aſſemblies to tax themſelves; which they 
had refuſed. ' I find that much ſtreſs is laid on this, 
as a fact. However, it happens neither to be true 
nor poſſible. I will obſerve firſt, that Mr. Gren- 
ville never thought fit to make this apology for 
himſelf in the innumerable debates that were had 
upon the ſubject. He might have propoſed to the 
colony agents, that they ſhould agree in ſome 
mode of taxation as the ground of an act of parlia- 
ment! But he never could have Propoſed that 
they ſhould tax themſelves on requiſition, which is 
the aſſertion of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville 
well knew; that the ny agents could have no 
general powers to conſent to it; and they had no 
time to conſult their aſſemblies for particular pow- 
ers, before he paſſed his firſt revenue act. If you 
compare dates, you will find it impoſſihle. Bur- 
thened as the agents knew the colonies were at that 
time, 1 not give the leaſt hope of ſuch 
grants. His own favourite governor was of opi- 
nion nat the 8 — we k mh an Ae 
1 2 


1 OR 4 was the) time Je fray 70 this equi 
of ach a taxation. "Tt Incl fo mean to diffute the WM 
JonablencÞ of America": contributing to ftir charges 7 

Great Britain when ſhe is able; nor, Fe e | 

the, Hiniericons themſeves fave: diſputed it, at @ proper 

time and ſeaſon. But . it; ſhould be confidered; that 
the Auuricun governments tliemſalves haue, in the pro- 


Tt yd — ſecution 


* 
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fecution of the late war, contrafted — dcbrs, 
awhich it foramen no" nom to pay off, and in the 
mean time e taxes for that 

Fur re che This government, Which 
is as. much Far as any, raises every gear 
37,5007. fer ling for finking their debt, and muſt con- 
2 it For AE: 4 longer at 0 befor 2 N be 


C 


T nals: <2” als: * governor Banane 8 
letter to a member of the old miniſtry, and Which 
he has ſince printed. Mir. > could not 
have made this 3 to the agents, for ano—- 
ther reaſon. He was of opinion, which he has de- 


| clared in this houſe an hundred times, that the co- 


lonies could not legally any revenue to the 
crown; and that infinite miſchiefs would be the 

uence of ſuch a power. When Mr. Gren- 
ville had paſſed the firſt revenue act, aid in the 
ſame ſeſſion had made this hauſe come to a teſolu- 
tion fur laying a uty on America; between 
that time and the paſſing the ſtamp· act into u law, 
he told a conſiderable and moſt reſpectable mer- 
chant, a member of »this houſe, whom I am truly 


ſorry I de mat now ſee in his place, when he re- 
preſented agaimſt this proceeding, that if the 


duty was diſſiked, he was willing to enchange it 
for any other equally produftive ; but that, if he 

to the Americans” being taxed by 
ment, he mig ſave himfelf the trouble of be 
diſcuſſion, as he was determined on the meaſure. 


This i is the 9 and, if you pleaſe, I en 


a very,  ungye! ſtianabl E authority for it. AN 0 


Tuns, , 1 baveidifpoſed ofthis Sittbocd 
Bur falſehobd has a-perennul ſpring. I in ſaid, 
that no conjecture could be made of the diſſike uf 


Le 


the other. After 


\ 


f che houſe3-- and 
- before 


This is us untrac'fss 
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before the paſſing of the ſtamp- act, the colonies of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay and New York did ſend remon- 
ſtrances, objecting to this mode of parliamentary 
taxation. What was the conſequence? They were 
ſuppreſſed; they were put under the table; not- 
withſtanding an order of council to the contrary, 
by the miniſtry which compoſed the very council 
that had made the order; and thus he houſe pro- 
cCeeded to its buſineſs of taxing, without the leaſt 
regular knowledge of the objections which were 
made to it. But, to give that houſe its due, it was 
not over-deſirous to receive information, or to hear 
remonſtrance. On the 15th of February, 1763, 
whilſt the ſtamp- act was under deliberation, they 
refuſed with ſcorn even ſo much as to receive four 
petitions preſented from ſo reſpectable colonies as 
Connecticut, Rhode Wand, Virginia, and Carolina; 
beſides one from the traders of Jamaica. As to the 
_ colonies, they had no 2 left to them, but 
to diſobey; or to the taxes impoſed by that 

; —.— which * ſuffered, or did ly oa 
irſelf, even to hear them remonſtrate upon the ſub- 
Tas was the ſtate of the colonies before his ma- 
jeſty thought fit to change his miniſters. It ſtands 
upon no authority of mine. It is proved by un- 
controvertible records. The hon. gentleman has 
deſired ſome of us to lay our hands upon our hearts, 
and anſwer to his queries upon the hiſtorical part of 
this conſideration; and by his manner (as well as 
my eyes could. diſcern it) he ſeemed: to address 
himſelf to me. * = Cit 


Sikk, Iwill anſwer him as clearly as I am able, 
and. with great openneſs: I have nothing to con- 
ceal. In the year ſixty-five, being in a very pri- 
vate ſtation, far enough from any line of buſimeſa, 
and not having the honour of a ſeat in this houſe 
* R 
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it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then miniſtry, by the intervention of a common 
friend, to become connected witty a very noble 
prion, and at the head of the treaſury department. 
t was indeed in a ſituation of little rank and no 
conſequence, ſuitable to the mediocrity of my ta- 
lents and pretenſions. But a ſituation near enough 
to enable me to ſee, as well as others, What was 
going on; and I did ſee in that noble perſon ſuch 
ſound principles, ſuch an enlargement 'of mind, 
ſuch clear and ſagacious ſenſe, and ſuch unſhaken 
fortitude, as have bound me, as well as others much 
better than me, by an inviolable attachment to 
him from that time forward. Sir, lord Rocking- 
ham very early in that ſummer received a ſtrong 
repreſentation from many weighty Engliſh mer- 
chants and manufacturers, from governors of -pro- 
vinces. and .commanders of men of war, againſt 
almoſt the whole of the American commercial re- 
gulations: and particularly with regard to the total 
ruin which was. threatened to the Spaniſh trade. 1 
believe, ſir, the noble lord ſoon ſaw his way in this 
buſineſs. But he did not raſhly determine againſt 
acts which it might be ſuppoſed were the reſult of 
much deliberation. However, fir, he ſcarcely be- 
gan to open the ground, when the whole veteran 
| body of office took the alarm. A violent outcry 
= of all (except thoſe who knew and felt the miſ- 
chief) was Taifed againſt any alteration. On one 
hand, his attempt was a direct violation of treaties 
and public law. On the other, the act of naviga- 
tion and all the corps of trade laws were drawn up 
in array againſt it. NVE 
Tux firſt ſtep the noble lord took, was to have 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever- 
lamented friend the late Mr. Yorke, then attorney 
general, on the point of law. When he knew 


{ 
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that formally and officially; which in ſubſtance he 
had known before, he immediately diſpatched or- 
ders to redreſs the grievance. But I will fay it 
for the then miniſter, he is of that conſtitution of 
mind, that I know he would have iſſued, on the 
ſame critical occaſion, the very fame orders; if the 
acts of trade had deen, as they were not, directly 
againſt him: and would have chearfully ſubmit- 
: rows to the _— of Rn for his et 


5 reached us in STE hn the _ 


the then oppoſition, inſt humbled 10 
the unhappy iſſue af their meaſures, ey 
infinitely elated, and cried out, that the mini 


from wot to $6.8 nat — — BY predeceſſor „ Were 
prepared to repea mp ear nine ERP 
ls the hon: . gentleman. takes quite; op 
ground, and now. challenges me to put my 
nd ſay, whether the miniſtry d re- 
6 al: ti . 
1h not v 
9 gentlema == pgs 
from the admiſſion, or from the denial, of this fact, 
on which he ſo earneſtly adj ures me; | do ut my 
hand on my heart, and aſſure him, that wy did 
not come w a reſolution directly to r They 
weighed this matter as its difficulty importane 
required. They conſidered 5 them- 
ſelves. They conſulted with all who oo 
advice or information. It was not 4 until 
a little before the meeting of parliament; but it was 
determined, and the main lines of their own plan 
marked out, before that * Two ya” 
X axo 


* 
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aroſe. (I hope Fam not going into a narrative trou- 
bleſome to the houſe) | 


[A cry of, Go on, po 


THz firſt of the two conſiderations was, whe- 
ther the repeal ſhould be total, or whether only 
partial; taking out every thing burthenſome and 
| produetive and reſerving only an empty acknowW- 

edgment, ſuch as a ſtamp on cards and dice. 
The other queſtion was, On what principle the act 
ſhould be repealed ? On this head alſo two princi- 
ples were ftarted. One, that the legiflative rights 
of this country, with regard to America, were not 
entire, but had certain reſtrictions and limitations. 
The other principle was, that taxes of this kind 
were contrary to the fundamental principles of 
commerce on which — 7 — — founded; 

— 5 to 8 ea itica Y 3 
e are bound, A en galt by 

Sauen the en fpirit and benefit of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tt to every part of the Britiſh dominions. The 
option, both of the meafure and'of the principle of 
repeal, was made before the ſeſſion; I wonder 
how any one can read the king's ſpeech at the 
opening of that ſeſſion, without ſeeing in that 
ſpeech both the repeal and the declaratory act 
very fufficiently crayoned out. © Thoſe who cannot 
27 this, can ſee nothing. 


Sonni the hon. entleman will not think that A 
| — deal leſs time was then employed, ought 
to have been ſpent in deliberation; wlien he con- 
ſiders that the news of the troubles did not arrive till 
towards the end of October. The parliament fat to 
fill the vacancies on the 14th day of December, 
and 'on bulineſs * 2 of the following Ja- 


Bix, 
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Six; a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of court 
then was, a modification, would have ſatisfled a ti- 


mid, unſyſtematic, procraſtinating miniftry, as 


ſuch a meaſure has ſince done ſuch a miniſtry. A 
modification is the conſtant reſource of weak un- 
deciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our 
right to tax in the preamble (and this too did not 


want adviſers), would have cut, in the heroic ſtyle, 


the Gordian knot with a ſword. Either meafure 
would have coſt no more than a day's debate; 
But when the total repeal was adopted; and a- 
dopted on principles of policy, of equity, and of 
commerce; this plan made it neceſſary to enter 


into many and difficult meaſures. It became ne- 


ceſſary to open a very large field of evidence com- 
3 5 theſe OE views. But then this 
labour did knights ſervice. It opened the eyes of 
ſeveral to the true ſtate of the American affairs; it 
enlarged their ideas; it removed prejudices ;. and it 
conciliated the opinions and affections :of men. 


The noble lord, who then took the lead in admi- 


niſtration, my hon. friend* under me, and a right 
hon. gentleman * (if he will not reje& his ſhare, 
and it was a large one, of this buſineſs) exerted the 
moſt laudable induſtry in bringing before you the 


fulleſt, moſt impartial, and leaſt-garbled body of 
evidence that ever was produced to this houſe. I 


think the enquiry laſted in the committee for ſix 
weeks; and at its concluſion this houſe, by an in- 
dependent, noble, ſpirited, and unexpected majo- 
rity ; by a majority that will redeem all the acts ever 
done by majorities in parliament ; in the teeth of 
all the old mercenary Swiſs of ſtate, in deſpite of all 
the ſpeculators and augurs of political everits, in 
defiance of the whole embattled legion of veteran 
penſioners and practiſed inſtruments of a court, 

e X 2 YT gave 


f Mr. Dowdeſwell. © General Conway. 
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gave a total repeal to the ſtamp- act, and (if it had 


been ſo 1 a laſting * to this whole 
empire. 


IsrArE, fir, theſe benennt, becauſe this act 
of ſpirit and fortitude has lately been, in the circu- 
lation of the ſeaſon, and in ſome hazarded declama- 
—— - ban pe ui in to 3 If, ſir, 
the condu mi propoſing t repeal, 
had anfen from tmmidity with regard to theme ves, 
it would have been greatly to be condemned. In- 
tereſted timidity 85 aces as much in the cabinet, 
3 tirnidity does in the field. But timidity, 
with regard to the well-being of our country, is he- 
roic virtue. The noble . —— who then conducted 
affairs, and his pred of lleagues, whilft they 
trembled at the x of ſuch diſtteſſes as you 
have fince br yourſelves, were not 

omg pen m the [ſte that glaring and 
dazzling e at which the eyes of eagles have 
Blenched. He looked in the face one of the ableſt, 
and, let me fay, not the moſt | ſcrupulous oppo- 
fitions, that pethaps ever was in this houſe, and 
Ed LON 082 even one of, the uſual 
ports of adrninifiration. He did this when he 
repealed the ftamp-act. He looked in the face a 
pero he had long reſpected and regarded, and 
hoſe aid was theti rar elarty wanting ; I mean 
lord Chatham. He did bn when he Palſed the 
declaratory at. 


Ir is now given out, for the uſual purpoſes, by | 
the uſual emiſſaries, that lord Rockingham did not 
conſent to the repeal of this act until he was bullied 
into it by lord Chatham; and the reporters have 
gone ſo far as publicly to aſſert, in an hundred 

companies, that the hon. gentleman under the gal- 
lery*, who — the repeal in the American 

committee, 


k e Conway. 
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committee, had another ſet of reſolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverſe of thoſe he moved. 
Theſe artifices of a deſperate cauſe are, at this time, 
ſpread abroad, with incredible care, in every part 
of the town, from the higheſt to the loweſt eompa- 
nies; as if the induſtry of the circulation were to 

make amends for the abſurdity of the report. 


Six, Whether the noble lord is of a complexion 

to be bullied by lord Chatham, or by any man, 1 
muſt ſubmit to thoſe who know him. I confeſs, 
when I look back to that time, I conſider him as 
placed in one of the moſt trying fituations in which, 
perhaps, any man ever ſtood. In the houſe of peers 
there were very few of the miniſtry, out of the no- 
ble lord's own particular eonnexion, (except lord 
Egmont, who acted, as far as I could diſcern, an 
honourable and manly part), that did net look to 
ſome other future arrangement, which warped his 
politics. There were in both houſes new and me- 
nacing appearances, that might very naturally drive 
any other, than a moſt reſolute miniſter, from his 
meaſure or from his ation. The houſehold troops 
openly revolted. The allies of miniſtry (thoſe, I 
mean, who ſupported fome of their meaſures, but 
refuſed reſponſibility for any) endeavoured to un- 
dermine their credit, and to take ground that muſt 
be fatal to the ſucceſs of the very cauſe which they 


would be thought to countenance. The queſtion 


of the repeal was brought on by miniſtry in the 
committee of this houſe, in the very inſtant when it 
was known that more than one court negociation 
was carrying on with the heads of the oppoſition. 
Every thing, upon every fide, was full of traps and 
mines. Earth below ſhook; heaven above me- 
naced ; all the elements of miniſtenal ſafety were 
Jiſſolved. It was in the midft of this chaos of plots 
and counterplots ; it was in the midſt of this com- 
e 5 N _ _ plicated 
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plicated warfare againſt public oppoſition and pri- 
vate treachery, that the firmneſs of that noble per- 
ſon was put to the proof. He never ſtirred from his 
ground; no, not an inch. He remained fixed and 
determined, in principle, in meaſure, and in con- 
duct. He practiſed no managements. He ſecured 
no retreat. He ſought no apology. = 


I wiLL likewiſe do juftice, I ought to do it, to the 
hon. gentleman who led us in this houſe '. Far 
from the duplicity wickedly charged on him, he 
acted his part with alacrity and reſolution, We all 
felt inſpired by the example he gave us, down even 
to myſelf, the weakeſt in that phalanx. I declare 
for one, I knew well enough (it could not be con- 
cealed from any body) the true ſtate of things; but, 
in my life, I never came with ſo much ſpirits into 
this houſe. It was a time for a nan to act in. We 
had powerful enemies; but we had faithful and 
determined friends; and a glorious cauſe. We 
had a great battle to fight ; but we had the means 
of fighting; not as now, when our arms are tied 
behind us, We did fight that day and conquer. 


I REMEMBER, fir, with a melancholy pleaſure, 
the ſituation of the hon, gentleman * who made the 
motion for the repeal ; in that criſis, when the whole 
trading intereſt of this empire, crammed into your 
Jobbies, with a trembling and anxious expectation, 
waited, almoſt tq a winter's return of light, their 
fate from your reſolutions. When, at length, you 
had determined in their favour, and your doors, 
thrown open, ſhewed them the figure of their deli- 
verer 1n the well-earned triumph of his important 
victory, from the whole of that grave multitude | 
there aroſe an involuntary burſt of gratitude and 
tranſport, They jumped upon him like children 


Ws 1 3 9 
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on a long abſent father. They clung about him 
as captives about their redeemer. All England, 
all America, joined to his applauſe. Nor did he 
ſeem inſenſible to the beſt * all earthly rewards, 
the love and admiration of his fellow-citizens. Hope 
elevated and joy brightened his crefl. I ſtood near 
him; and his "oy to uſe the expreſſion of the ſcrip- 
ture of the firſt martyr, his face was as if it had 
* been the face of an angel.“ I do not know how 
others feel; but if I had in that fituation, I ne- 
ver would have exchanged it for all that kings in 
their profuſion could — un I did hope, that that 

day's danger and honour would have been a bond 
to hold us all together for ever. But, alas ! that, 
with other pleaſing viſions, is long ſince vaniſhed. 


Six, this act of ſupreme magnanimity has been 
repreſented, as if it had been a meaſure of an admi- 
niſtration, that, having no ſcheme of their own, 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one ſide and 
a bit from the other. Sir, they took no middle 
lines. They differed fundamentally from the 
ſchemes of both parties; but they preſerved the ob- 
jects of both. They preſerved the authority of 
Great Britain. They preſerved the equity of Great 
Britain. They made the declaratory act; they 
repealed the ſtamp- act. They did both fully; be- 
cauſe the declaratory act was without qualification ; 
and the repeal of the ſtamp- act total. This they did 
in the ſituation I have deſcribed. 


Now, fir, what will the ad fay to both 
theſe acts? If the principle of the declaratory act 
was not good, the principle we are contending for 
tins day is monſtrous. If the principle of the repeal 
was not good, why are we not at war for a real ſub- 
ſtantial effective revenue? If both were bad; why 
kas this miniſtry incurred all the *** 4 
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both and of all ſchemes ? Why have they enacted, 
repealed, enforced, yiaged, and now attempt to 
enforce again ? 

Six, 1 think I may as warts now; as at any other 
time, ſpeak to a certain matter of fact not wholly 
unrelated to the queſtion under your confideration. 
IC who would perſuade you to revert to the an- 

icy of this 1 labour under the ef- 
this ſhort current phraſe, which the court 
— have given out to all their corps, in order to 
take away the credit of thoſe who would prevent 
you from that frantic war you are BONE to wage 
upon your Colonies. The cant is « All the 
<« diſturbances in America have been created by 
the repeal of the ſtamp- act. I ſuppreſs for a 
moment my indignation at the fallehood, baſeneſs, 
and abſurdity, of this moſt audacious aſſertion. In- 
ſtead of remarking on the motives and character of 
thoſe who have iſſued it for circulation, I will clear- 
ly lay before you the ſtate of America, antecedent- 
ly to that repeal ; after the repeal; and fince the 
renewal of the ſchemes of American taxation. 


Tr is faid, that the diſturbances, if there were 
any, before the repeal, were ſlight ; and without 
difficulty or inconyenience might have been fup- 
preſſed, For an anſwer to this affertion I will fend 
you to the great author and patron of the ſtamp- 
act, who, certainly meaning well to the authority of 
this country, and fully apprized of the ſtate of that, 
made, before a repeal was ſo much as agitated in 
this houſe, the mation which is on rad eee. 
and which, to fave the clerk the trouble of turning 
toit, I will now read to you. It was for an amend- 
merit to the addreſs of the $2 of December 
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„TO expreſs our juſt reſentment and indignation at 
the outrageous tumults and inſurrections which 
* have been excited and carried on in North America; 
and at the reſiſtance given by open and rebellious 
force to the execution of the laws in that part of tus 
< majeſty's dominions. And to aſſure his majeſty, that 
< us faithful commons, animated with the warmeſt 
duty and attachment to his royal perſon and govern- 
ment, will firmly and effettually ſupport tus majeſty 
in all ſuch meaſures as ſhall be neceſſary for preſerv- 
Ling and ſupporting the legal dependance of the Colonies 
< on the Mother Country, &c. &c.” _ : 


_ Here was certainly a diſturbance preceding the 
repeal; ſuch a diſturbance as Mr. Gren ville thought 
neceſſary to qualify by the name of an mfurretion, 
and the epithet of a rebellious force: terms much 
ſtronger than any, by which, thoſe who then ſup- 
ported his motion, have ever fance thought proper 
to diftnguiſh the fubſequent diſturbances in Ameri- 
ca. They were diſturbances which ſeemed to him 
and his friends to juftify as ſtrong a promiſe of ſup- 
port, as hath been uſual to give in the begining of 
a war with the moſt powerful and declared enemies. 
When the accounts of the American governors 
came before the houſe, they appeared ſtronger 
even than the warmth of public imagination had 
painted them; ſo much ſtronger, that the papers 
on your table bear me out in ſaying, that all the 
late diſturbances, which have been at one time the 
miniſter's motives for the repeal of five out of ſix of 
the new court taxes, and are now his pretences for 
refuſing to repeal that ſixth, did not amount—why 
do I compare them? no, not to a tenth part of the 
tumults and violence which prevailed long before 
the repeal of that at. | 


MNIS TRV cannot refuſe the authority of the 
commander in chief, general Gage, who, in his let- 
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ter of the 4th of November, from New York, thus 
reprefents the ſtate of things: 

«TT i difficult to ſay, from the higheſt to the 
e loweſt, who has not been acceſſary to this inſurrec- 
tion, either by writing or mutual agreements o 
&« oppoſe the act, by what they are pleaſed to term all 
* legal oppoſition to it. Nothing effettual has been 
& propoſed either to prevent or quell the tumult. The 
<< reſt of the provinces are in the ſame fituation as to 
& A poſetrue refuſal to-take the ſtamps; and thireatning 
& thoſe who ſhall take them, to plunder and murder 
« them; and this affair flands in all the provinces, 
& that unleſs the att, from its own nature, enforce it- 
felt, nothing but a very confiderable military force 


% can do it. 


Ir is remarkable, fir, that the perſons who for- 
merly trumpeted forth the moſt loudly, the violent 
reſolutions of aſſemblies; the univerſal inſurrecti- 
ons ; the ſeizing and burning the ſtamped papers ; 
the forcing ſtamp officers to reſign their commiſſions 
under the gallows; the rifling and; pulling down of 
the houſes of magiſtrates; and the expulſion from 
their country of all who dared to write or ſpeak a 
fingle word in defence of the powers of parliament ; 
theſe very trumpeters are now the men that repre- 
ſent the whole as a mere trifle; and chooſe to date 
all the diſturbances from the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, which put an end to them, Hear your officers 
abroad, and let them refute this ſhameleſs falſe- 
hood, who, in all their correſpondence, fate the 
diſturbances as owing to their true cauſes, the diſ- 
content of the people, from the taxes. You have 
this evidence in your own archives—and: it will 
give you compleat ſatisfaction; if you are not fo far 
loſt to all parliamentary ideas of information, as 
rather to credit the lye of the day, than the records 

ef your own houſe. | | 4 
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Stn, this vermin of court reporters, when they 
are forced into day upon one point, are ſure to bur- 
row in another; but they ſhall have no refuge: I 
will make them bolt out of all their holes. Con- 
ſcious that they muſt be baffled, when they attri- 
bute a precedent diſturbance to a ſubſequent mea- 
ſure, they take other ground, almoſt as abſurd, but 
very common in modern practice, and very wick- 
ed; which is, to attribute the ill effect of ill-judged 
conduct to the arguments which had been uſed to 
diſſuade us from it. They ſay that the oppoſition 
made in parliament to the ſtamp- act at the time of 
its paſſing, encouraged the Americans to their re- 
ſiſtance. This has even formally appeared in print 
in a regular volume, from an advocate of that faction, 
a doctor Tucker. This doctor Tucker is already 
a dean, and his earneſt labours in this vineyard will, 
I ſuppoſe, raiſe him to a biſhopric. But this aſſer- 
tion too, juſt like the reſt, is falſe. In all the papers 
which have loaded your table; in all the vaſt crowd 
of verbal witneſſes that appeared at your bar, wit- 
neſfes which were indiſcriminately produced from 
both fides of the houſe ; not the leaſt hint of ſuch a 
cauſe of diſturbance has ever appeared. As to the 
fact of a ſtrenuous oppoſition to the ſtamp-act, I fat 
as a ſtranger in your gallery when the act was un- 
der confideration. Far from any thing inflamma- 
tory, I never heard a more languid debate in this 
houſe. No more than two or three gentlemen, as 
I remember, {poke againſt the act, and that with 
great reſerve and remarkable temper. There was 
but one diviſion in the whole progreſs of the bill 
and the minority did not reach to more than 39 or 
40. In the houſe of lords I do not recolle& that 
there was any debate or diviſion at all. I am ſure 
there was no proteſt. In fact, the affair paſſed with 
ſo very, very little noiſe, that in town they ſcarcely 

knew the nature of what you were doing. The 


oppokition 
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oppoſition to the bill in England never could have 
done this miſchief, becauſe there ſcarcely ever was 
leſs of oppoſition to a bill of conſequence. 


Sr, the agents and diftributors of falſchoods 


have, with their uſual induſtry, circulated another 


e of the ſame nature with the former. It is this, 
the difturbances arofe from the account which 
had been received in America of the change in the 


ow 3 No longer awed, it ſeems, Sith, the 
th 


e former rulers, they thought themſelves 
a * for what our calumniators chooſe to qua- 


fy 9 name of fo feeble a miniſtry as ſucceed- 


ceble in one ſenſe theſe men certainly may 
be called; for, with all their efforts, and they have 
made many, they have not been able to reſiſt the 
diſtempered vigour and inſane alacrity with which 
you are ruſhing to your ruin. But it does fo ha 
pen, that the falſity of this circulation is (like 
reſt) ä by indiſputable dates and re- 
cords. 


So little was the change known in Ameries, that 
the letters of your governors, giving an account 
of theſe diſturbances long after they had arrived at 
their higheſt pitch, were all directed to the ad 4 
— and + qu to the earl of Hehfax, the 

ſtate correſponding with the colonies, 
—— once in the ſmalleſt degree intimating the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of any miniſterial revolution 


whatſoever. The miniſtry was not changed in 


England until the tenth of July 1765. On the 
14th of the preceding June, governor Fauquier 
from Virginia writes thus ; and writes thus to the 


— of Halifax: Government is fet at defiance, 


c not having firength enough in her hands to enforce 
% obedience 10 the _—_ of the community.—-T he pri- 
PP e which every man feels, encreaſes the 
60 ene d diſſatisfaction 2 the duties laid by the 
| 66 „ ſtamp- 
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« ſtamp- act, which breaks out, and ſhews ufelf upon 
4 every triflins occaſion.” The general diſſatisfac- 
tion had produced ſome time before, that is, on the 
29th of May, ſeveral ſtrong y”_m»s refolves againſt 
the ſtamp- act; and thoſe reſolves are aſſigned by 
governor Bernard, as the cauſe of the inſurrections 
in Maſſachuſet's Bay, in his letter of the 15th of 
Auguſt, ſtill addreſſed to the earl of Halifax; and 
he continued to addreſs ſuch accounts to that mi- 
niſter quite to the th of September of the fame 
year. Similar accounts, and of as late a date, 
were ſent from other governors, and all directed to 
lord Halifax. Not one of theſe letters indicates the 
ſlighteſt idea of a change, either known, or even 
apprehended. | 


Tus are blown away the infe& race of courtly 
falſchoods! thus periſ the miſerable inventions of 
the wretched runners for a wretched cauſe, which 
they have fly-blown into every weak and rotten 
part of the country, in vain hopes that, when 
their maggots had taken wing, their importunate 
buzzing might found ſomething like the public 
%S © > 4 8 DH WG 3 
Stn, I have troubled you ſufficiently with the 
Nate of America before the Now 1 turn to 
the hon. gentleman who fo ly challenges us, 
to tell, whether, after the repeal, the provinces 
were quiet? This is coming home to the point. 
Here I meet him directly; and anſwer rea- 
dily, They were quiet. And I, in my turn, chal- 
lenge him to prove when, and where, and by 
whom, and in what numbers, and with what vio- 
lence, the other laws of trade, as gentlemen af- 
ſert, were violated in confequence of ybur conceſ- 
ſion? or that even your other revenue-laws were 
attacked? But I quit the vantage ground on which 
I fland, and where I might leave the — 
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the proof upon him : I walk down upon the open 


plain, and undertake to ſhew, that they were not 
only quiet, but ſhewed many unequivocal marks 
of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give 
him every advantage, I ſelect the obnoxious colony 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which at this time (but with- 
out hearing her) is ſo heavily a culprit before par- 
liament—I will ſelect their proceedings even under 
circumſtances of no ſmall irritation. For, a little 
imprudently I muſt ſay, governor Bernard mixed 
in the adminiſtration of the lenitive of the repeal no 
ſmall acrimony ariſing from matters of a — 
nature. Yet ſee, fir, the effect of that lenitive, 
though mixed with theſe bitter ingredients; and 
how theſe rugged people can expreſs — on 
a meaſure of conceſſion. 


« If it is not now in our power” (ay they in | their 
addreſs to governor Bernard) in fo full a manner 
„ as will be expected, to ſhew our reſpettful gratitude 
„ to the mother country, or to make a dutiful and af 
% fectionate return to the indulgence of the king and 
« parliament, it ſhall be no fault of ours ; for this w 
„ mend, and hope we ſball be able fully to effett.” 


WovLD'to God that this temper had been culti- 
vated, managed, and ſet in action! other effect 
than thoſe * which we have fince felt would have re- 
ſulted from it. On the requiſition for compenſation 
to thoſe who had ſuffered from the violence of the 
populace, in the ſame addreſs they ſay, The re- 
% commendation enjoined by Mr. ſecretary Conway's 
« letter, and in conſequence thereof made to us, we 
will embrace the firſt convenient opportunity to confi- 
eder and aft upon. They did conſider ; they did 

act upon it. They obeyed the requiſition. I know 


the mode has been chicaned upon; but it was 


ſubſtantially obeyed ; and much better obeyed, 


than J fear the ER requiſition of this 


ſeſſion 


8 8 N 
9 
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ſeſſion will be, though enforced by all your rigour, 
and backed with all your power. In a word, the 
damages of popular were compenſated by le- 


giſlative gravity. Almoſt every other part of Ame- 
tha in various ways demonſtrated their gratitude. 


I am bold to ſay, that fo ſudden a calm recovered 
after fo violent a ſtorm is without parallel in hiſtory. 
To ſay that no other diſturbance ſhould happen 


from any other cauſe, is folly. But, as far as ap- 


rance went, by the judicious ſacrifice of one 
aw, you procured an acquieſcence in all that re- 
mained. After this experience, nobody ſhall per- 
ſuade me, when an whole people are concerned, 
that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 
I Hoes the hon. gentleman has received a fair 
and full anſwer to his queſtion. _ | 
I rave done with the third period of your po- 
licy ; that of your repeal ; and the return of your 
ancient ſyſtem, and your ancient tranquillity and 


concord. Sir, this period was not as long as it 


was happy. Another ſcene was opened, and other 
actors appeared on the ſtage. The ſtate, in the 
condition I have deſcribed it, was delivered into 
the hands of lord Chatham-—a great and celebrated 


name; a name that keeps the name of this country 


reſpectable in every other on the globe. It may 
be truly called, „„ 
== Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat urbi. 
Six, the venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid 
qualities, his eminent ſervices, the vaſt: ſpace he 


fills in the eye of mankind; and, more than all the 


reſt; his fall from power, which, like death, ca- 
nonizes and ſanctifies a great character, will not 
ſuffer me to cenſure any part of his conduct. I am 


6 Irren 


afraid to flatter him ; I am ſure I am not diſpoſed 
to blame him. Let thoſe who have betrayed him 
by their adulation, inſult him with their malevo- 
lence. But what I do not preſume to cenfure, I 
may have leave to lament. For a wife man, he 
ſeemed to me, at that time, to be governed too 


much by general maxims. I fpeak with the free- 
dom of hiſtory, and I hope without offence. One 


Cite ID — ES 
not | indulgent to our un ſpecies, 
and ſurely a little too general, led him ine mea- 
ſures that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf ; and 
for that reaſon, among others, perhaps fatal to his 
country; meaſures, the effects of wich, I am 
afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an ad- 
miniftration, ſo checkered and ſpeckled ; he Pat 
together a piece of joinery, ſo croſsly indente 
and whimfically dovetailed ; a cabinet fo variouſly 
inlaid ; ſuch a PIECE of diverſified Moſaic ſuch a 
teſſelated pavement without cement; here a bit of 
black ſtone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers, kings friends and republicans ; whigs 
and tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies: 
that it was indeed a very curious ſhow ; but wt- 
terly unſafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand on. 'Fhe 
whom he had aſſorted at the fame 
boards, ſtared at each other, and were obliged'to 
aſk, Sir, your name ?—Sir, you have the advan- 
tage of me-—Mr. Such a one I beg a thouſand 
„ pardons—” I venture to fay, it did ſo happen, 
that perſons had a ſingle office divided between 
them, who had never ſpoke to each other in their 
— 3 until — we nmr ent they ws fr 
W, pigging together, heads and points, in the 


r Suppoſed to Aude to the right hon. lord North, and 
George 8 ; who were made joint paymaſters in 
the Summer of 1766, on the removal of the Rockingham admi- 

niſtration. „ 


Jjuſtified even in its extravagance by his ſuperior abi- 
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Six, In conſequence of this arrangement, hav- 
ing put ſo much the larger part of his enemies and 

poſers into power, the confuſion was ſuch, that 
his own principles could not poſſibly have any effect 
or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever he 
fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from public cares, principles di- 
rectly the contrary were ſure to predominate. 
When he had executed his plan, he had not an inch 
of ground to ſtand upon. When he had accom- 
pliſhed his ſcheme of adminiſtration, he was no lon- 


ger a miniſter, 


Wurx his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without chart or 
compaſs, The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
who, with the names of various departments of 
miniſtry, were admitted, to ſeem, as if they acted 
a part under him, with a modeſty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was 


lities, had never, in any inſtance, preſumed upon 
any opinion of their own... Deprived of his guiding 
influence, they were whirled' about, the ſport of 
every guſt, and eaſily driven into any port; and a8 
thoſe who joined with them in manning the veſſel 
were the moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, 
meaſures, and character, and far the moſt artful 
and moſt 22 of the ſet, they eaſily prevailed, 

ſo as to ſeize upon the vacant, unoccupied, and 
derelict minds of his friends; and inſtantly they 
turned the veſſel wholly out of the courſe of his po- 
licy. As if it were to inſult as well as to betray 
him, even long before the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion 
of his adminiſtration, when every thing was pub- 

licly tranſacted, and with great parade in his name, 
they made an act, declaring it highly juſt and ex- 
pedient to raiſe a revenue in America. For even 
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then, ſir, even before this ſplendid orb was entirely 
ſet, and while the Weſtern horizon — in a blaze 
with his deſcending glory, on the oppoſite quarter 
of the heavens — another luminary, and, for his 
hour, became lord of the aſcendant. 


Tals light too is paſſed, and fe for ever. You 
underſtand, to be ſure, that I . 8 of Charles 
Townſhend, officially the re- producer of this fatal 


ſcheme; whom I cannot even now remember with- 


out ſome degree of ſenſibility. In truth, fir, he 
was the delight and ornament of this houſe, and the 
charm of every private ſociety which he honoured 


With his preſence. Perhaps there never aroſe in this 


country, nor in any country, a man of a more 
you inted and finiſhed wit; and (where his paſſions 
were not concerned) of a more refined, exquiſite, 
and penetrating a judgment. If he had not ſo great 
u ſtock, as ſome have had who flouriſhed formerly, 
of knowledge long treafured up, he knew better by | 

r; Wan any man I ever was acquairited 1 * 


How to bring together within a ſhorft time, all 


Vas neceſſary to eſtabliſn, to illuſtrate, and to de- 
corite; that fide of the queſtion he ſupported. He 


ſated his matter fhilfully and powerfully, He 


particularly excelled in a moſt luminous explanation, 
and diſplay of his ſubject. His ſtyle of argument 


was neither trite and" vulgar, nor ſubtile and ab- 


ſtruſe. He hit the houſe juſt between wind and 
water And not being troubled with too anxious a 
zeal for any matter in queſtion, he was never more 
tedious, or more earneſt, than the preconceived 
opinions and preſent temper of his hearers required; 
to whom he was always in perfect uniſon. He 
conformed exactiy to the 67 of the houſe; and 
he ſeemed to guide, becauſe he was always ſure to 
follow it. CTT 3B OS SHOT 441, 
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1 2 pardon, fir, if, when ſprak of this and 
of other great men, 1 appear ts digteſs in ſaying 
ſomething of their characters. In this eventful 
hiſtory "the: revolutions of America; the characters 
of fach men are. of muell importance. Great men 
are the guide poſts and land- marks in the ſtate: 
The credit of fuch men at court, or in the nation, 
is the ſole cauſe of all the public meaſures: © Tt 
would be an invidious thing, (moſt foreign E truſt 
to what you think my diſpoſition) to remark the 
errors into which the authority of great names has 
brought the nation, without deing juſtice" a at the 
ſame time to the great qualities, hence that auths- 
wi aroſe; The Fer + is inſtrucꝭive to thoſe who 
to e ves on Whatever of excellence 
has gone ore them. erg are many young 
members in the houſe (auch. Trl. late has been ihe ra- 
pid ſucceſſion of public man): who never. ſaw that 
prodigy rles 'ownſhendz nar of courſe know 
what a yt he Was able tg exgite in every thing 
A. the e opal op 165 e 
1088: For ig he n y-—1nany 
of us remember them; we are tlüs 99 5 conſidering 
the effect of them. But he had nc 
Were not owing to a noble cauſe; to an ardent; 
8 perhaps an i 4s paſſign. for fame 
a paſſion which is the inſtinct of all great ſouls. He 
worſhipped that goddeſs whereſoever ſhe appeared; 
but he paid his particular devotionis to her in her fa- 
vounte habitation; in her choſen temple, the houſe of 
commons. Beſides the A the individuals 
that compoſe” our body, t is impoſſible, Mr. 
Speaker, not to obſerve, that this Houſe has a col- 
lective character of its own: That character too, 
however imperfect, is not unarhiable; Like all 
great public collections of men, you poſſeſs 2 
marked love of virtue and an abhorrericè of vice; But 
among vices, there is none, which the houſe abhors 
Y 2 - in 
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in the ſame degree with oh, Obſtinacy, ſir, is 
certainly a great vice ; and in the changeful ſtate of 
political affairs it is frequently the caufe of great miſ- 
chief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almoſt the whole line of the great and maſcu- 
line virtues, conſtancy, gravity, magnanimity, for- 

ed fidelity, and firmneſs, are cloſely allied to 
| diſagreeable quality, of which you have fo juſt 
an abhorrence: and in their exceſs, alb theſe virtues 
very ealtly fall into it. He, who paid ſuch a 
punctilious attention to all your feelings, certainly 
took care not to ſhock them by * vice which is * 
moſt diſguſtful to you. 


Tax fear of diſpleafing thofe wha ought moſt 
to be pleafed, betrayed him ſometimes into the 
other extreme. He had voted, and, in the year 
1 5, had been an advocate for the ſtamp act. 
ngs and the diſpoſition of mens minds were 
changed. In ſhort the ſtamp act began to be no 
Krone in this houſe. He therefore attended at 
the private meeting, in which the reſofttions moved 
by a right hon. gentleman were ſettled; reſolutions 
Raging to the repeat.” The next day he voted for 
7 and he would have ſpoken for it too, 
85 an illneſs, (not as was then given out a political) | 
but to my N a very real —_ had n not 
1 prevented it. 


Tur very. next. hen as the Albion of this 
world paſſeth away, the repeal began to be in as 
bad an odour in this houſe as the - in act had 
been in the ſeſſion before. To conform to the 
temper which began to prevail, and to prevail moſt 
amongſt thoſe moſt in power, he declared, very 
early in the winter, -that a revenue muſt be had out 
of America. Inſtantly he was tied down to his en- 
gagements by ſome, who had no objection to ſuch 


n when * at the colt of perſons for 
wn 
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whom they had no particular regard. The whole 
body of courtiers drove him onward. They always 

talked as if the king ſtood in a ſort of humiliated 
Rate, until fomething of the kind ſhould be done. 


HERE this extraordinary man, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, found himſelf in great ſtraits. To 
pleaſe univerlally was the object of his life; but to 
tax and to pleaſe, no more than to love and to be 
wiſe, is not given to men. However, he attempted 
it. To render the tax palatable to the partizans of 
American revenue, he made a preamble ſtating the 
neceſſity of ſuch a revenue. To cloſe with the 
American diſtinction, this revenue was eternal or 
port- duty; but again, to ſoften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of ſupply. To gratify the 
coloniſts, it was laid on Britiſh manufactures; to ſa- 
tisfy the merchants of Britain, the duty was trivial, 
and (except that on tea, which touched only the 
devoted Eaſt India company) on none of the grand 
objects of commerce. To gounterwork the Ame- 
rican contraband, the duty on tea was reduced 
from a ſhilling to three-pence. But to ſecure the 
favour of thoſe who would-tax America, the ſcene 
of collection was changed, and, with the reſt, it 
was levied in the colonies. What need I ſay more? 
This fine-ſpun ſcheme had the uſual fate of all ex- 
quiſite policy. But the original plan of the duties, 
and the mode of executing that plan, both aroſe 
ſingly and ſolely from a love of our applauſe. He 
was truly the child of the houſe. - He never thought, 
did, or ſaid any thing but with a view to you. 
He every day adapted himſelf te your diſpoſition ; 
_ adjuſted himſelf before it, as at a looking- 
HE had obſerved (indeed it could not eſcape 
nim) that ſeveral perſons, infinitely his inferiors in 
all reſpects, had formerly rendered themſelves con- 

” | ſiderable 
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fiderable i in this houſe by one method alone, They 
were a race of men (I hope in God the ſpecies is ex- 


tinct) who, when they roſe in their place, no man 
living could divine, 5 any known adherence to 
parties, to opinions, or to principles; from any or- 

r or fyſtem in their pofities; or from any ſequel 
or connection in their ideas, what part they were 
going to take in any debate. It is aſtoniſhing how 
h this anventiiney, eſpecially at critical times, 
called the attention of all parties on ſuch men, 
All eyes were fixed on ts," all ears open to hear 
wem; each party gaped, and looked alternately 
for their vote, almoſt to the end of their ſpeeches, 
While the houſe hung in this uncertainty, now the 
Fear-hims roſe from this fide, now they re-bellowed 
from the other ; and that party to whom they fell 


at length from their tremulous and dancing balance, 


always received them in a tempeſt of applauſe. 

The fortune of ſuch men was a 1 too 
great to be reſiſted by one, to whom, a gle whiff 
of incenſe withheld gave much greater pain, than 
he received delight, in the clouds of it, which daily 
roſe Aheut him from the prodigal ſuperſtition of in- 
numerable admirers. 'He was a candidate for con- 
tradictory honours; and his great aim was to make 
thoſe agree in admiration of fim who never agreed 
in any thing elſe, | 


HENCE aroſe thi unfortunate ae the fubj ec of 


| + 188 a * 0 Fencing Gmcting in 


Tune revenue add of 1769, ed . fourth 


riod of American policy. Ho we have fared 
then - hat woeful variety of ſchemes have 


en ape ; what ene, and what repealin g 
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what bullying, and what ſubmitting z what doing, 
and undoing ; what ſtraining, and what relaxing ; 
what aſſemblies diſſolving ir not obeying, and 


called again without obedience ; what troops ſent 


out to quell reſiſtance, and on meeting that reſiſt- 
ance recalled; what ſhiftings, and changes, and 
jumblings of all kinds of men at home, which left 


no poſſibility of order, conliſtency, vigour, or even 
ſo much as a decent unity of colour in any one 


public meaſure.It is a tedious irkſome taſk. My 
duty may call me to open it out ſome other time; 
on a former occaſion * I tried your temper on a Pan 
of it; for the preſent I ſhall forbear. 


ArTER all theſe changes and a Stations, your 


Immediate fituation upon the queſtion on your 


paper is at length brought to this. Tou have an 
act of parliament, 1 775 that it is expedient to 
* raiſe a a revenue in America.” By a partial re- 
peal, you annihilated the greateſt part of that reve- 
nue, which this preamble declares to be ſo expe- 
dient. You. tte ſubſtituted no other in the place 
of it. A ſecretary of ſtate has diſclaimed, in the 
king's name, all thoughts of ſuch a ſubſtitution in 


future, The principle of this difclaimer goes to 


what has been left, as well as what has been re- 
pealed. The tax Which lingers after its compani- 
ons, (under a preamble declaring an American re- 
venue expedient, and for the ſole purpoſe of ſup- 
porting the theory of that preamble) militates with 
the aſſurance authentically conveyed to the colo- 
nies; and is an exhauſtleſs ſource of jealou ſy and 
animoſity. On this ſtate, which I take to be a fair 
one; not being able to diſcern any grounds of ho- 
nour, advantage, peace, or power, for adhering, 
either to the act or to the preamble, I ſhall voje for 
the queſtion which leads to the ropes; of . 


Sq Reſolutions moved; in May 1770. 


Ir 
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Ix you do not fall in with this motion, then ſecure 
ſomething to fight for, conſiſtent in theory and va- 
luable in practice. If you muſt employ your 
ſtrength, employ it to uphold you in ſome honour- 
able right, or ſome profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehenſive that the conceſſion recommended to 
you, though proper, ſnould be a means of drawing 
on you further but unreaſonable claims-—why then 
employ your force in ſupporting that reaſonable 
conceſſion againit thoſe unreaſonable demands. 
You will employ it with more grace ; with better 
effect; and with great-probable concurrence of all 
the quiet and rational people in the provinces; who 
are now united with, and hurried away by, the 
violent ; having indeed different diſpoſitions, but a 
common intereſt, If you apprehend that on a con- 
ceſſion you ſhall be puſhed by a metaphyſical pro- 
ceſs to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this; when you have 
recovered your old, your ſtrong, your tenable po- 
fition, then face about—ſtop ſhort—do nothing 
 more—reaſon not at all-—oppoſe the ancient policy 
and-practice of the empire, as a rampart againſt the 
ſpeculations of innovators on both fides of the queſ- 
tion; and you will ſtand on great, manly, and ſure 
ground. On this ſolid baſis fix your machines, and 
they will draw worlds towards you, 

Your miniſters, in their own and his majeſty's. 
name, have already adopted the American diſtinc- 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a diſtinc- 
tion, whatever merit it may have, that was origi- 
nally moved by the Americans themſelves; and I 
think they will acquieſce in it, if they are not puſh- 
ed with too much logic and too little ſenſe, in all 
the conſequences. ' That is, if external taxation be 
underſtood, as they and you underſtand it when 
you pleaſe, to be not a diſtinction of geography, 

NR Des es ut 
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but of policy ; that it is a power for regulating 
trade, and not for ſupporting eſtabliſhments. . The - 
diſtinction, which is as nothing with regard to right, 
is of moſt weighty conſideration in practice. Re- 
cover your old ground, and your old tranquillity 
E try it—I am perſuaded the Americans will com- 
promiſe with you. When confidence is once re- 
ſtored, the odious and ſuſpicious ſummum jus will 
periſh of courſe. The ſpirit of practicability, of 
moderation, and mutual convenience, will never 
call in geometrical exactneſs as the arbitrator of an 
amicable ſettlement. Conſult and follow your ex- 
perience. Let not the long ſtory with which J have 
exerciſed your patience, prove fruitleſs to your in- 
tereſts. . 3 
Fon my part, I ſhould chooſe (if I could have my 
wiſh) that the propoſition of the hon. gentleman 
for the repeal, could go to America without the at- 
tendance of the penal bills. Alone I could almoſt 


anſwer for its ſucceſs. I cannot be certain of its 


reception in the bad company it may keep. In 
ſuch heterogeneous aſſortments, the moſt innocent 
perſon will loſe the effect of his innocency. Though 
you ſhould ſend out this angel of peace,. yet you 
are ſending out a deſtroying angel too ; and what 
would be the effect of the conflict of theſe two ad- 
verſe ſpirits, or which would predominate in the 
end, is what I dare not ſay: whether the lenient 
meaſures would cauſe American paſſion to ſubſide, 
or the ſevere would increaſe its fury—All this is in 
the hand of providence; yet now, even now, I 
ſhould confide in the prevailing virtue, and effica- 
cious operation of lenity, though working in dark- 
neſs, and in chaos, in the midſt of all this unnatural 
and turbid combination. I ſhould hope it might 
produce order and beauty in the end. N Ki 
1 


= Mr. Fuller. 
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Lr us, fir, embrace ſome ſyſtem or other hefore 
we end this ſeſſion. Do you mean to tax America, 
and to draw a productive revenue from thence? if 
you do, ſpeak out: name, fix, aſcertain this reve- 


nue; ſettle its quantity; define its objects; provide 


for its collection; and then faght when you have 
ſomething to fight for. If you murder—rob! If 
you kill, take poſſeſſion ; and do not appear in the 
character of madmen, as well as aſſaſſins, violent, 
 vinditive, bloody, and tyrannical, without an 
object. But may better counſels guide you! 
Ac ann, and again, revert to your old principles 
—ſeek peace, and enſue it-—leave America, if ſhe 
has taxable matter in her, to tax herſelf. I am not 
here going into the diſtinctions of rights, nor at- 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into theſe metaphyſical diſtinctions; I hate the ve 
fund of them. Leave the Americans as they anti 
ently flood; and theſe diſtinctions, born of our un- 
happy conteſt, will die along with it. They, and 
we, and their and our anceſtors, haye been happy 
under that ſyſtem. Let the memory of all actions, 
in contradiction to that good old mode, on both 
fides, be extinguiſhed for ever. Be content to 
bind America by laws of trade; you have always 
done it. Let this be your reaſon for binding their 
trade. Do not burthen them by taxes; you were not 
uſed to do fo from the beginning. Let this be your 
reaſon for not taxing. Theſe are the arguments of 
fates and kingdoms. Leave the reſt to the ſchools ; 
for there only they may be diſcuſſed with ſafety. 
But if, intemperately, unwiſely, fatally, you ſophiſ- 
ticate and poiſon the very ſource of government, 
by urging fubtle deductions, and conſequences 
odious to thoſe you govern, from the unlimited and 
illimitable nature of ſupreme ſovereignty, you will 
' teach them by theſe means to call that ſovereignty 


itſelf 
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itſelf in queſtion, When you drive him hard, the 
boar will ſurely turn upon the hunters. If that ſo- 
vereignty and their freedom cannot be reconciled, 
which will they take ? They will caſt your ſove- 
reignty in your face. Nobody will be argued into 
ſlavery. Sir, let the gentlemen on the other fide 
call forth all their ability ; let the beſt of them get 
up, and tell me, what one character of liberty the 
Americans have, and what one brand of ſlavery 
they are free from, if they are bound in their pro- 
perty and induſtry, by all the reſtraints you can 
imagine on commerce, and at the fame time are 
made pack-horſes of every tax you chooſe to im- 
dend without the leaſt ſhare in granting them? 
hen they bear the burthens of unlimited mono- 
poly, will you bring them to bear the burthens of 
unlimited revenue too? The Engliſhnian in Ame 
rica will feel that this is Navery-—that it is legal ſla- 
very, will be no compenſation, either to his feelings 
or his underſtanding. e 
Axon Lord a, who ſpoke ſome time ago, is 
full of the fire of ingenuous youth; and when he 
has modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by 
further experience, he will be an ornament to his 
country in either houſe. He has ſaid, that the 
Americans are our children; and how can they re- 
volt againſt their parent ? He fays, that if they are 
not free in their preſent ſtate, England is not free; 
becauſe Mancheſter, and other conſiderable places, 
are not repreſented, So then, becauſe ſome towns 
in England are not repreſented, America is to have 
no repreſentative at all, They are © our children; 
but when children aſk for bread, we are not to 
give a ſtone. Is it becauſe the natural reſiſtance of 
things, and the various mutations of time, hinders 
our government, or any ſcheme of government, 
from being any more than a ſort of approximation 
| to 


Lord Carmarthen. 
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to the right, is it therefore that the colonies are to 


recede from it infinitely ? When this child of ours 
_ wiſhes to aſſimilate to its parent, and to reflect with 


2 true filial reſemblance the beauteous countenance 
of Britiſh liberty; are we to turn to them the 
ſhameful parts of our conſtitution ? are we to give 
them our weakneſs for their ſtrength; our oppro- 
brium for their glory; and the ſlough of ſlavery, 
which we are not able to work off, to ſerve them 
for their freedom ? ad el 
Ir this be the caſe, aſk yourſelves this queſtion ; 
will they be content in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery ? If 
not, look to the conſequences. Reflect how you 
are to govern. a people, who think they ought to 


be free, and think they are not. Your ſcheme yields 


no revenue; it yields nothing but diſcontent, diſ- 
order, diſobedience; and ſuch is the ſtate of Ame- 
rica, that after wading up to your eyes in blood 
you could only end juſt where you began; that 
is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, to 
my voice fails me; my inclination indeed carries 
me no further —all is confuſion beyond it. 


WELL, fir, I have recovered 2 little, and before 


J fit down I muſt ſay ſomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us, What is to be be- 


come of the declaratory act aſſerting the entireneſs 
of Britiſh legiſlative authority, if we abandon the 
practice of taxation ? BY | 


Fox my part I look upon the rights ſtated in 
that act, exactly in the manner in which I viewed 
them on its very firſt propoſition, and which I 
have often taken the liberty, with great humility, 
to lay before you. I look, I ſay, on the imperial 
rights of Great Britain, and the privileges which 
the coloniſts ought to enjoy under theſe rights, to 
be juſt the moſt reconcilable things in the E | 
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The parliament of Great Britain ſits at the head of 
her extenſive empire in two capacities; one as the 
local legiſlature of this iſland, providing for all 
things at home, immediately, and by no other inſtru- 
ment than the executive power. The other, and 
J think her nobler capacity, is what I call her m- 
perial character; in which, as from the throne of 
heaven, ſhe ſuperintends all the ſeveral inferior 
legiſlatures, and. guides, and controls' them all 
without annihilating any. As all theſe provincial 
legiſlatures are only co-ordinate to each.other, they 
ought all to be ſubordinate to her; elſe they can 
neither preſerve mutual peace, nor hope for mu- 
tual juſtice, nor effectually afford mutual aſſiſt- 
ance. It is neceſſary to coerce the negligent, to 
reſtrain the violent, and to aid the weak and defi- 


cient, by the over-ruling plenitude of her power. 


She is never to intrude into the place of the others, 
- whilſt they are equal to the common ends of their 
inſtitution. But, in order to enable parliament to 
anſwer all theſe ends of provident and beneficent 
ſuperintendance, her powers muſt be boundleſs. 
The gentlemen who think the powers of parlia- 
ment limited, may pleaſe themſelves. to talk of 
requiſitions. But PA the requiſitions are not 
obeyed ? What! ſhall there be no reſerved power 
in the empire, to ſupply a deficiency which may 
weaken, divide, and diſſipate the whole? We are 


engaged in war—the ſecretary of ſtate calls upon 


the | colonies. to contribute —ſome would do it, I 
think moſt would chearfully furniſh whatever is 
demanded---one or two, ſuppoſe, hang back, and, 
eaſing themſelves, let the ſtreſs of the draft lie on 
the others—-ſurely it is proper, that ſome authority 
_ might legally ſay— Tax yourſelves for the com- 


* mon ſupply, or parliament will do it for you.“ 
This backwardneſs was, as I. am told, actually 
the caſe of Pennſylvania for ſome ſhort time towards 


' 
| 
| 
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the beginning of the laſt war, owing to ſome inter- 
nal diſſentions in the colony. But, whether the 
fact were ſo, or otherwiſe, the caſe is equally to 
be provided for by a competent ſovereign power. 
But then this ought to be no ordina power ; nor 
ever uſed in the firſt inſtance. "This is what I 
meant, when I have faid at vatious times, that 1 
conſider the # pare of taxing'in parliament as an 
inſtrument of empire, 2 . means of 


ſupply. 


Socn, fir, is my idea of the OR of . 
Britiſh empire, as diſtinguiſhed from the conſtitu- 
tion of Britain; and on theſe grounds I think ſub- 
ordination and liberty may be ſufficiently recon- 
ciled through the whole ; whether to ſerve a refin- 
ing ſpeculatiſt, or a factious demag 780 I know 
ut but enough 1 * * eaſe and bie 
man. 


Stix, whilſt we beld this happy <oirſe;" we how 
more from the colonies than all the impotent vio- 
lence of deſpotiſm ever could extort from them. 
We did this abundantly in che laſt war. It has 
never been once denied and whit reaſon have we 
. to imagine that the colonies would not habe pro- 

ceeded in fupplying government as liberall 1 

vou had not ſtepped in and hindered them from 
contributing, by interrupting the channel in which 
heir liberality flowed with ſo ſtrong a courſe; by 
attempting to take, inſtead of being ſatisfied o 
receive. Sir William Temple ſays, that Holland 
has loaded itſelf with ten times the impoſitions 
which it revolted from Spain rather than ſubmit 
to. He fays true. Tyranny is a poor provider. 
1 knows nenher” how t to e nor WP to 


I cyarce 1 to this new and ee 
Hitem the loſs not only of peace, of union, and of 


commerce, 
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commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends 
are contending for.—It is morally certain, that we 
have loſt at leaſt a million of free grants ſince the 
peace, I think we have loſt a great deal more; 
and that thoſe who look for a revenue from the 
rovinces, never could have purſued, even in that 
ight, a courſe more directly repugnant to their 
purpoles. 1 „ 
Now, fir, I truſt I have ſhewn, firſt on that 
narrow ground which the hon, gentleman mea- 
ſured, that you are like.to loſe nothing by comply- 
ing with the motion, except what you have 
already. TI have ſhewn afterwards, that in time of 
peace you flouriſhed in commerce, and when war 
required it, had ſufficient aid from the colonies, 
while you purſued your antient policy; that you 
threw every thing into confuſion when you made 
the ſtamp- act; and that you reſtored every thing 
to peace and order when you r ed it. I have 
ſhewn that the revival of the ſyſtem of taxation 
has produced the 2 worſt effects; and that the 
rtial repeal has produced, not partial good, but 
: el evil. Let theſe conſiderations, founded 
on facts, not one of which can be denied, bring 
us back to your reaſon by the road of your expe- 
Hence. a | 0,803 
I caNnNorT, as I have faid, anſwer. for mixed 
meaſures; but ſurely this mixture of lenity would 
give the whole a better chance of ſucceſs. When 
ou once regain confidence, the way will be clear 
before you. Then you may enforce the act of 
navigation when it ought to be enforced. . You 
will yourſelves open it where it ought ſtill further 
to be opened. Proceed in what you do, whatever 
you do, from poliey, and not from rancour. Let 
us act like men, let us act like ſtateſmen. Let us 
hold ſome ſort of conſiſtent conduct.It is agreed 
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that the revenue is not to be had in America. If 
we loſe the prefit, let us get rid of the odium. 
Ox this buſineſs of America I confeſs I am ſeri- 
ous, even to ſadneſs. I have had but one opinion 
concerning it ſince I fat, and before I fat, in par- 
lament. The noble lord will, as uſual, proba- 
bly, attribute the part taken by me and my friends 
in this buſineſs, to a deſire of getting his places. 
Let him enjoy. this happy and original idea. If I 
deprived him of it, I ſhould take away moſt of his 
wit, and all his argument. But I had rather bear 
the brunt of all his wit, and indeed blows much 
| heavier, than ſtand anſwerable to God for embrac- 
ing a ſyſtem that tends: to the deſtruction of ſome 
| of the very beſt and faireſt of his works. But I 
| know the map of England, as well as the noble 
| lord, or as any other perſon ; and I know that 
| the way I take is not the road to preferment. My 
| excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
| 


floor '? has trod that road with great toil for up- 
[| wards of twenty years together. He is not yet 
| arrived at the noble lord's deſtination. However, 
the tracks of my worthy friend | are thoſe - I have 
ever wiſhed to follow ; becauſe I know they lead 
to honour. Long may we tread the ſame road 
together : whoever may accompany us, or who- 
ever may laugh at us on our journey! I honeſtly 
and ſolemnly declare, I have in all ſeaſons Adhered 
to the ſyſtem of 1766, for no other reaſon, than 
that I think it laid deep in your trueſt intereſts— 
and that, by limiting the exerciſe, it fixes on the 
firmeſt foundations a real, conſiſtent, well-ground- 
ed authority in parliament. Until you come back 
to that ſyſtem, there will be no peace for England. 
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HIS ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL, 
AND AT 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE POLL. 
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EDITOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


We: believe there is no need of an apo- 
logy to the public for offering to them any 
genuine ſpeeches of Mr, Burke's. The ge- 
neral approbation they met with from all 
parties at Briſtol, perſuades us that a good 
edition of them will not be unacceptable ; 
which we own to be the inducement, and 
we hope is a juſtification, of our offering it. 


Ws do not preſume to deſcant on the 
merit of theſe ſpeeches; but as it is no, Jeſs 
new, than honourable, to find a popular 
candidate, at a popular election, daring to 
avow his diflent to certain points that have 
been conſidered as very popular objects, and 
maintaining himſelf on the manly confidence 
of his own opinion; fo, we muſt ſay, that it 
does great credit to the people of England, 
as it proves to the world, that, to infure their 
confidence, it is not neceſſary to flatter 
them, or to affect a ſubſerviency to their 
paſſions or their prejudices. * i 


IT may be neceſſary to premiſe, that at 
the opening of the poll the candidates were 
lord Clare, Mr. Brickdale, the two laſt mem- 
bers; and Mr. Cruger, a conſiderable mer- 
chant at Briſtol, On the ſecond day of the 
poll lord Clare declined; and a conſider- 
| 92 > able 
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able body of ewe, who had wiſhed 
that the IH of Briſtol ſhould, at this critical 
ſeaſon, be repreſented by ſome gentleman of 
tried abilities and known commercial know- 
ledge, immediately put Mr. Burke in no- 
mination. Some of them ſet off expreſs for 
London, to appriſe that gentleman of this 
event; but be was gone to Malton in Vork- 
ſhire. ſpirit and active zeal of theſe 
1 vs owed him to Malton, They 
arrived there juſt after Mr. Burke's election 
for that place, and invited him to Briſtol. 


Mx; Burke, as he tells us in his firſt 
ſpeech, acquainted his conſtituents with the 
honourable offer that was made him : and, 
with their conſent, he immediately ſet off 
for Briſtol on the Tueſday at ſix in the even- 

; he arrived at Briſtol at half paſt two in 
the ifterooon on Thurſday the 13th of Octo- 
ber, being the ſixth day of the poll. 


Hz drove directly to the mayor's houſe, 
who not being at home, he proceeded to the 
Guildhall, where he aſcended the huſtings, 
and having ſaluted. the electors, the ſneriffs, 
and the two candidates, he repoſed himſelf 
for a few minutes, and then addreſſed the 
electors i in a ſpeech which was received with 

reat and univerſal applauſe and Tppre: 
ation. * 
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 GenTLEMEN, 


Eadi dene hither i; lh ES 6 
vour which my friends have. hitherto endeavoured | 
to procure for me, by the moſt obliging, and to 


me the moſt honourable, exertions, 

Travt fo high an opinion of the [ar truſt | 
which you have to confer on this occaſion ; and | 
by long experience, fo juſt a difidence in my If 
abilities, to fill it in a manner adequate even to | | 
my own ideas, that I ſhould never have yeritured 
of myſelf to intrude into that awful ſituation. But 
ſince I am called upon by the deſire of ſeveral re- 
ſpectable fellow - ſubjects, as I have done at other 
times, I give up my fears to their wiſhes. What- 
ever my other deficiencies may be, I do not know 
what it is to be wanting to my friends. 

I Am not fond of attempting to taife publie e- | 
1 by great promiſes. At this time, there 
« 


s much cauſe to confider, and very little to pre- 
ſume. We ſeem to be approaching to a great eriſis 
in our affairs, which calls for the whole wiſdom of 


the wiſeſt among us, without being able to aſſure 
ourſelves, that any wiſdom can preſerve us from 
inany and great inconveniencies. You know I 

92 15 _ ſpeak 
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ſpeak of our unhappy conteſt with America. I 
confeſs, it is a matter on which I look down as 
from a precipice. It is difficult in itſelf, and it is 
rendered more intricate by a great variety of plans 
of conduct. I do not mean to enter into them. I 
will not ſuſpect a want of good intention in fram- 
ing them. But however pure the intentions of their 
authors may have been, we all know that the event 
has been unfortunate. The means of recovering 
our affairs are not obvious. So many great queſtions 
of commerce, of finance, of conſtitution, and of 
policy, are involved in this American deliberation, 
that I dare engage for nothing, but that I ſhall give 
it, without any predilection to former opinions, or 
any ſiniſter bias whatſoever, the moſt honeſt and 
impartial conſideration of which I am capable. The 
public has a full right to it; and this great eity, a 
main pillar in the commercial in of Great 
Britain, muſt totter on its baſe by the flighteſt miſ- 
take with regard to our American meaſures. 


Tubus much, however, I think it not amils to 
lay before you ; That I am not, I hope, apt to take 
up or lay down my opinions lightly. I have held, 
and ever ſhall maintain, to the beft of my power 

utumpaired and undiminiſhed, the juſt, wiſe, anc 

hecellary conſtitutional ſuperiority of Great-Britain. 
This is neceſſary for America, as well as for us. I 
never mean to depart from it. Whatever may be 
loft by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even of your 
favour, if by ſuch a declaration I could forfeit it, 
though the firſt object of my ambition never will 

make me diſguiſe my ſentiments on this ſubject. 


. But—1 have ever had a clear opinion, and 
have ever held a conſtant correſpondent conduct, 
that this ſuperiority is conſiſtent with all the fiber- 
ties a ſober and ſpirited American ought to defire. 
I never mean to put any coloniſt, or any human 
creature, 


| 
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creature, in a ſituation, not becoming a free · man. 
To reconcile Britiſh ſ GR with American li- 


berty ſhall be my gre as far as my little 
faculties extend. {am far om thinking the oth 


even yet, may not be preſerved. "© EM 
Wizn I firſt devoted myfelf to the public for- | 


vice, I conſidered how I ſhould render myſelf fit 
for it; and this I did by endeavouring to diſcover 
what it was; that this country the rank it holds 
in the world. I found that our proſperi —— 
nity aroſe principally, if not Tach, froth frottt 
ſources z our conſtitution and cornmerce: Both 
theſe I have ſpared no ſtudy to underftand, and 
no endeavour to ſupport. 


THz Kune art of our conſutution is its 
liberty. —.— Flat liberty inviolate, ſeems 
on mY duty and proper tritſt of a member of 
uſe of Soros. the liberty, the only 
fre I mean, is a liberty 4 with order ; 
that 25 only exiſts along with order and virtue, but 
which cannot exiſt at all without them, It iaheres 


in good and Ready government, as in its Fa 
and vital principle. 


Tur . of 
which you are ſo large a part, and which cannot 
exiſt, no more than your liberty, without a con- 
nection with many virtues: It has ever been a very 

r and a very favourite object of my ftudy, 
in its principles, and in its details. I think many 
here are acquainted with the truth of what I ſay. 
This I know, that I have ever had my houſe open, 
and my poor ſervices ready, for traders and manu- 


facturers of every denomination. My favourite 


ambition is to have thoſe ſervices acknowledged. 
I now appear before you to make trial, whether my 
| earneſt endeavours have been fo wholly * 

7 
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by the weakneſs of my abilities, as to be rendered 
inſignificant in the eyes of a great trading city; or 
whether you chuſe to give a weight to humble abi- 
lities, for the ſake of the honeſt exertions with 
which they are accompanied. This is my trial to- 
day. My induſtry is not on trial. Of my induſtry 
I am ſure, as far as my conſtitution of mind and 
body admitted. _ 5 
Warn I was invited by many reſpectable mer- 
chants, freeholders, and freemen of this city, to 
offer them my ſervices, I had juſt received the ho- 
nour of an election at another place, at a very great 
diſtance from this. I immediately opened the 
matter to thoſe of my worthy conſtituents who were 
with me, and they unanimouſly adviſed me not to 
decline it. They told me, that they had elected me 
with a view to the public ſervice; and as great 
queſtions relative to our commerce and colonies 
were imminent, that in ſuch matters T might derive 
authority and ſupport from the repreſentation of this 
22 commercial city; they deſired me therefore to 
et off without delay, very well perſuaded that I 
never could forget my obligations to them, or to my 
friends, for the choice they had made of me. From 
that time to this inſtant I have not ſlept; and if I 
ſhould have the honour of being freely choſen by 
you, I hope TI fhall be as far from ſlumbering or 
fleeping when your ſervice requires me to be awake, 
as I have been in coming to offer myſelf a candi- 
date for your favour; zh | 
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PPT 
TO THE 
ELECTORS OF BRISTOL, 


Being declared by the Sheriffs duly elected one of the 
Repreſentatives in Parliament for that City, 


On Thurſday the 3d of November, 1774, 
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GENTLEMEN, 


I CANNOT avoid ſympathizing ſtrongly with the 
feelings of the gentleman who has received the ſame 
honour that you have conferred on me. If he, who 
was bred and paſſed his whole life amongſt you; 
if he, who, through the eaſy gradations of acquaint- 
ance, friendſhip, and eſteem, has obtained the ho- 
nour, which ſeems of itſelf, naturally and almoſt in- 
ſenſibly, to meet with thoſe, who, by the even te- 
nour of pleaſing manners and ſoeial virtues, ſlide 
into the love and confidenee of their fellow -citi- 
zens ;—if he cannot ſpeak but with great emotion 
on this ſubject, ſurrounded as he is on all ſides with 
his old friends; you will have the goodneſs to ex- 
cuſe me, if my real, unaffected embarraſſment 
prevents me from expreſſing my gratitude to you 
as I ought. „ 


I was brought hither under the diſadvantage of 
being unknown, even by fight, to any of you. 
No previous canvaſs was made for me, I was put 
in nomination after the poll was opened. I did 
not appear until it was far advanced. If, under all 
theſe aceumulated diſadvantages, your ue opi- 
nion has carried me to this happy point o ſuccels ; 
you will pardon me, if I can only fay to you col- 

ectively, as I ſaid to you individually, ſimply and 


— — — . 
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plainly, I thank you—I am obliged to you—I am 
not inſenſible of your kindneſs. 

Tuts is all that I am able to fay for the ineſtima- 
ble favour you have conferred upon me. But | 
cannot be ſatisfied, without ſaying a little more in 
defence of the right you have to confer fuch a fa- 
vour. The perſon that appeared here as counſel 
for the eandidate, who ſo long and ſo earrieſtily ſoli- 
cited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that a very 
great part of you have any votes to give. He fixes 
a ſtandard period of time in his own imagination, 
not what the law defines, but merely what the con- 
venience of his client ſuggeſts, by which he would 
eut off, at one ſtroke, all thoſe freedoms, which are 
the deareſt privileges of your corporation; which 
the common law authorizes ; which your magi- 
ſtrates are compelled to grant; which come duly 
authenticated into this court; and are ſaved in the 
cleareſt words, and with the moſt religious care and 
tenderneſs, in that very act of parliament, which 


was made to regulate the elections by freemen, _ 


and to prevent all poſſible abuſes in making them. 


I do not intend to argue the matter here. My 
learned counſel has ſupported your cauſe with his 
uſual ability ; the worthy ſheriffs have acted with 
their uſual equity, and I have no doubt, that the 
fame equity, which dictates the return, will guide 
the final determination. I had the honour, in con- 


junction with many far wiſer men, to contribute a 


very ſmall aſſiſtance, but however ſome aſliſtance; 
to the forming the judicature which is to try ſuch 
queſtions, It would be unnatural in me, to doubt 


| the juſtice of that court, in the trial of my own 


cauſe, to which I have been ſo active to give juriſ- 
diction over every other. | 
I a88URE 
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I ass8URZ the worthy freemen, and this corpora- 
tion, that, if the gentleman perſeveres in the inten- 
tions, which his preſent warmth dictates to him, I. 
will attend their cauſe with diligence, and I hope 
with effect. For, if I know any thing of myſelf, it 
is not my own intereſt in it, but my full conviction, 
that induces me to tell you think there is not a 

_ ſhadow of doubt in the caſe, | 
Il po not imagine that you find me raſh in de- 
claring myſelf, or very forward in troubling you. 
From the beginning to the end of the election, I 
have kept filence in all matters of diſcuſſion. I 
have never aſked a queſtion of a voter on the other 
ſide, or ſupported a doubtful vote on my own. I 
| reſpected the abilities of my managers; I relied on 
the candour of the court. I think the worthy ſhe- 
riffs will bear me witneſs, that I have never once 
made an attempt to impoſe upon their reaſon, to 
ſurprize their juſtice, or to ruffle their temper. I 
ſtood on the huſtings (except when I gave my, 
thanks to thoſe who favoured me with their votes) 
leſs like a candidate, than an unconcerned ſpectator 
of a public proceeding. But here the face of thin 
is altered. Here is an attempt for a general maſſa- 
cre of ſuffrages; an attempt, by a promiſcuous 
carnage of friends and foes, to exterminate above 
two thouſand votes, including ſeven hundred polled 
for the gentleman himſelf, who now complains, and who 
would deſtroy the friends whom he has obtained, 
only becauſe he cannot obtain as many of them as 


6 * 


he wiſhes. 


How he will be permitted, in another place, to 
ſtultify and diſable himſelf, and to plead againſt his 
own acts, is another queſtion. The law will decide 
it. I ſhall only ſpeak of it as it concerns the pro- 
priety of public conduct in this city. I do not pre- 
tend to lay down rules' of decorum for I gen- 

| | - - LIEMEN, 


+ look rather aukward, if I had been the very 
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tlemen. They are beſt judges of the made of 
+ yy will recommend them to the favour 
of their fellow-citizens. But I confeſs, I ſhould 
firſt to 
produce the new copies of freedom, if I had perſiſted in 
producing them to the laſt; if I had ranſacked, 
with the moſt unremitting induſtry, and the moſt 
FF of the 
ingdom to diſcover them; if I were then, all at 
once, to turn ſhort, and deelare, that I had been 
ing all this while with the right of election: and 
I had been drawing out a poll, upon no fort of 
rational grounds, which difturbed the of my 
fellow-citizens for a month — reatly, for 


my part, ſhould appear aukward under ſuch cir- 


Ix would be ſtill more aukward in me, if I were 
gravely to look the ſheriffs in the face, and to tell 
them, they were not to determine my cauſe on my 
own principles; nor to make the return upon 
e Dain. Cog ow gn 

h would be my appearance to the court and 


Bur how ſhould I appear to the Voters them- 
felves ? If I had gone round to the citizens intitled 
to freedom, and ſqueezed them by the hand“ Sir, 
* humbly = Bows vote I ſhall be eternally 
% thankful—may 1 hope for the honour of your 
4 ſupport ?—Well!\—come—we ſhall fee you at 
4 the councilhouſe.”—If I were then to deliver 
them to my managers, pack them into tallies, vote 
them off in court, and when I heard from the 
bar “ Such a one only! and ſuch a one for 
ever — hes my man!“ —“ Thank you, good 
&* fir-—Hah! my worthy friend! thank you 
* kindly——that's an honeſt fellow——how is your 
* good family 7”—Whit theſe words were 
IN: . | ; 4 
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hardly out of my mouth, if I ſhould have 
— round at once, and told them“ Get 
« you gone, you pack of worthleſs fellows! 
* you have no voteg—you are uſurpers! you are 
<« intruders on the rights of real freemen! I will 
<« have nothing to do with you! you ought never 
4 to have been produced at this election, and the 
© ſheriffs ought not to have admitted you to poll.“ 


— GenTLEMEN, I ſhould make a ſtrange figure, 
if my conduct had been of this ſort. I am not ſo 
old an acquaintance of yours as the worthy gentle- 
man. Indeed I could not have ventured on ſuch 
kind of freedoms with you. But I am bound, and 
I will endeavour, to have juſtice done to the rights 
of freemen; even though I ſhould, at the fame 
time, be obliged to vindicate the former part of 
my antagoniſt s conduct againſt his own preſent 
I ox myſelf, in all things, to all the freemen 
of this city, My particular friends have a demand 
on me, that I ſhould not deceive their expectati- 
ons. Never was cauſe or man ſupported with 
more conſtancy, more activity, more ſpirit. I 
have been ſupported with a zeal indeed and hearti- 
neſs in my friends, which (if their object had been 
at all proportioned to their endeavours) could 
never be ſufficiently commended, They ſupported 
me the moſt liberal principles. They wiſhed 
that the members for Briſtol ſhould be choſen for 
the city, and for their country at large, and not 
for themſelves. 


So far they are not di inted. If I poſſeſs 
nothing elſe, I am fure] . 
——— edale his ic fans, with of 
thoſe very Kind of Fremen, und. yoo many ed of 
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fit for your ſervice. I know nothing of Briſtol, but 
by the favours I have received, and the virtues I 
have ſeen exerted in it. - „„ 
IsSRAII ever retain, what I now feel, the moſt 
perfect and grateful attachment to my friends 
and I have no enmities; no reſentment. I never 
can conſider fidelity to engagements, and con- 
ſtancy in friendſhips, but with the higheſt appro- 
bation ;' even when thoſe noble qualities are em- 
ployed againſt my own pretenſions. The gentle- 
man, who is not fortunate as I have been in this 
conteſt, enjoys, in this reſpect, a conſolation full 
of honour both to himſelf and to his friends. They 
have certainly left nothing undone for his ſervice. 
As for the trifling petulance, which the rage of 
party ftirs up in little minds, though it ſhould ſhew 
itſelf even in this court, it has not made the ſlight- 
eſt impreſſion on me. The higheſt flight of ſuch 
clamorous birds is winged in an inferior region of 
the air. We hear them, and we look upon them, 
juſt as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the ſerene 
air on your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls, 
that ſkim the mud of your -xiver, when it is ex- 
hauſted of its tide. fk be! 6 


* 


I am ſorry I cannot conclude, without ſaying a 
word on a topic touched upon by my worthy col- 
league. I wiſh that topic had been paſſed by ; at 
a time when I have fo little leiſure to diſcuſs it. 
But ſince he has thought proper to throw it out, I 
owe you a clear explanation of my poor ſentiments 
on that ſubject. | hs 
Hz tells you, that © the topic of inſtructions has 
„ occaſioned much altercation and uneafineſs in 
< this city ;” and he expreſſes himſelf (if I un- 
derſtand him rightly) in favour of the coercive au- 


| thority of ſuch inſtructions. 


CERTAIN- 
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CERTAINLY, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happineſs and glory of a repreſentative, to live in 
the ſtricteſt union, the cloſeſt correſpondence, and 
the moſt unreſerved communication with his con- 
ſtituents. Their wiſhes ought to have great weight 
with him; their opinion high reſpect; their buſi- 
neſs unremitted attention. It is his duty to ſacri- 
fice his repoſe, his pleaſures, his ſatisfactions, to 
theirs ; and, above all, ever, and in all caſes, to 
prefer their intereſt to his own. But, his unbiaſſed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conſcience, he ought not to facrifice to you; to 
any man, or to any ſet of men living. Theſe he 
does not derive from your pleaſure ; no, nor from 
the law and the conſtitution. They are a truſt _ 
from Providence, for the abuſe of which he is 
deeply anſwerable. Your of hn ute owes you, 
not. his induftry only, but his judgment ; and he 
betrays, inſtead of ſerving you, if he ſacrifices it 
to your opinion. 24 2 8 


My worthy colleague ſays, his will ought to be 
ſubſervient to yours. If that be all, the thing is 
innocent. If government were a matter of will 

upon any fide, yours, without queſtion, ought to 
be ſuperior. But government and legiſlation are 
matters of reaſon and judgment, and not of in- 
clination; and, what ſort of reaſon is that, in 
which the determination precedes the diſcuſſion; in 

which one ſet of men deliberate, and another de- 
cicde; and where thoſe who form the concluſion 
are perhaps three hundred miles diſtant from thoſe 
who hear the argument? . 603 torr 


To deliver an, opinion, is the right of all men; 
that of conſtituents is a weighty and reſpectable 
opinion, which a repreſentative ought always to 
rejoice to hear; and which he ought always moſt | 
ſeriouſly to conſider. But authoritative miltrudtions; . 

** Aa mandate 
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mandates iſſued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, 
though contrary to the cleareſt conviction of his 
judgment and conſcience ; theſe are things utterly 
unknown to the laws of this land, and which ariſe 


from a fundamental miſtake of the whole order 


and tenour of our conſtitution. 5 


PARLIAMENT is not a congreſs of ambaſſadors 
from different and hoſtile intereſts ; which intereſts 
each muſt maintain, as an, agent and advocate, 
againſt other agents and advocates ; but parliament 
is a deliberative aſſembly of one nation, with one 
intereſt, that of the whole; where, not local pur- 
poles, not local prejudices ought to guide, but the 


general good, reſulting from the general reaſon of 


the whole, You chuſe a member indeed ; but 
when you have choſen him, he is not member of 
Briſtol, but he is a member of parhament. If the 


| local conſtituent ſhould have an intereſt, or ſhould 
form an haſty opinion, evidently oppoſite to the 


real 2 of the reſt of the community, the mem- 
ber for that place ought to be as far, as any other, 
from any endeavour to give it effect. I beg par- 
don for ſaying ſo much on this ſubject. I have 
been unwillingly drawn into it ; but I ſhall ever 
uſe a reſpectful frankneſs of communication with 
you. Your faithful friend, your devoted ſervant, 
I ſhall be to the end of my life: a flatterer you 
do not wiſh for. On this point of inſtructions, 
however, I think it ſcarcely poſſible, we ever can 
have any ſort of difference, Perhaps I may give 
you too much, rather than too little trouble. 


. From the firſt hour I was encouraged to court 


your. favour to this happy day of obtaining it, I 
have never promiſed you any thing, but humble 
and perſevering endeavours to do my duty. The 
weight of that duty, I confeſs, makes me tremble ; 


and whoever well conſiders what it is, of all things 


* 
7 
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in the world will fly from what has the leaſt like- 
| neſs to a poſitive and precipitate engagement. To 

de a good member of parliament, is, let me tell 
you, no eaſy taſk , eſpecially at this time, when 
there is ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition to run into the pe- 
rilous extremes of ſervile compliance, or wild po- 
pularity. To unite circumſpection with vigour, 
1s abſolutely neceſſary ; but it is extremely difficult. 
We are now members for a rich commercial city; 
this city, however, is but a * of a rich com- 
mercial nation, the intereſts of which are various, 
multiform, and intricate. We are members for 
that great nation, which however is itſelf but part 
of a great empire, extended by our virtue and our 
fortune to the fartheſt limits of the eaſt and of the 
weſt. All theſe wide-ſpread intereſts muſt be con- 
ſidered ; muſt be compared; muſt be reconciled 
if poſſible. We are members for a free country; 
and furely we all know, that the machine of a free 
conſtitution is no fimple thing; but as intricate 
and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are mem- 
bers in a great and ancient monarchy ; and we 
muſt preſerve religiouſly, the true legal rights of 
the ſovereign, which form the key-ſtone that binds 
together the noble and well-conſtructed arch of our 
empire and our conſtitution. A conſtitution made 
up of balanced powers muſt ever be a critical 
thing. As ſuch I mean to touch that part of it 
which comes within my reach. I know my inabi- 
lity, and I wiſh for ſupport from every quarter. 
In 3 I ſhall aim at the friendſhip, and 
ſhall cultivate the beſt correſpondence, of the 
worthy colleague you have given me. | 


I TRovUBLE you no farther than once more to 
thank you all; you, gentlemen, for your favours ; 
the candidates for their temperate and polite beha- 
viour ; and the ſheriffs, for a conduct which may 
give a model for all who are in public ſtations. 
A a2 SPEECH 
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1 HOPE, fir, that, notwithſtanding the auſterity 
of the chair, your good-nature will incline you to 
ſome degree of indulgence towards human frailty, 
You will not think it unnatural, that thoſe who have 
an object 1 which ſtrongly engages their 

hopes and fears, ſhould be ſomewhat inclined to 
ſuperſtition. As I came into the houſe full of anx- 
iety about the event of my motion, I found to my 
infinite ſurprize, that the grand penal bill, by which 
we had paſſed ſentence on the trade and ſuſtenance 
of America, is to be returned to us from the other 
houſe . I do confeſs, I could not help looking on 
this event as a fortunate omen. I look upon it as a 
ſort of providential favour; by which we are put 
once more in poſſeſſion of our deliberative capacity, 
upon a buſineſs ſo very queſtionable in its nature, ſo 
very uncertain in its iſſue. By the return of this 
bill, which ſeemed to have taken its flight for ever, 
175 rs, Hits. 0008 
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The act to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the pro- 
“ vinces of Maſſachuſet's Bay and New Hampſhire, and colo- 
% nies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
«« Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, 
«and the Britiſh Iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and to prohibit 
© ſuch-provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery on 
„ the banks of Newfoundland, and other places therein men- 
« tioned, under certain conditions and limitations,” : 
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tinent preſſed themſelves 
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we are at this very inſtant nearly as free to chuſe a 
plan for our American government, as we were on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion. If, fir, we incline to 
the ſide of conciliation, we are not at all embar- 
raſſed (unleſs we pleaſe to make ourſelves ſo) by an 

incongruous mixture of coercion and reſtraint. We 
are therefore called upon, as it were by a ſuperior 


warning voice, again to attend to America; to at- 


tend to the whole of it together ;. and to review the 
ſubject with an unuſual degree 'of care and calm- 
neſs. 


SURELY it is an awful ſubject; or there | is none 


fo on this fide of the grave. When I firlt had the 
honour of a ſeat in this houſe, the affairs of that con- 
upon us, as the moſt im- 
portant and: moſt delicate object of parliamentary 
attention. My little fhare in this great deliberation 
oppreſſed me. I found myſelf a partaker in a very 


high truſt; —— fever reaſon to rely on 


the firength of my natural abilities for the pro 

execution of that truſt, I was obliged to take more 
than common to inftruct myſelf in every 
thing which relates to our colonies. I was not leſs 
under the neceſſity of forming ſome fixed ideas, 
concerning the general policy of the Britiſh Empire. 
Something of this ſort ed to be indiſpenſable ; 
in order, amidſt fo vaſt a fluctuation of paſſions and 
opinions, to concenter my thoughts; to ballaſt 
my conduct; to preſerve me from being blown 
about by every wind of faſhionable doctrine. 1 
really did not think it fafe, or manly, to have freſh 
prine ne ae f to ſeek upon every freffi maik which 

arive from America. | 


Ar. that period, I had the fortune to find myſelf 
" perfect concurrence. with a large majority in this 
uſe. Eowing under that high authority, and 
penetrated with the ſharpneſs and ſtrength of — 
Carty 
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early impreſſion, I have continued ever fince; with- 
out the leaſt deviation, in my original ſentiments. 
Whether this be owing to an obſtinate perfeverance 
in error, or to a religious adherence- to what ap- 
pears to me truth and reaſon, it is in your equity to 
Sts, parliament having an enlarged view of ob- 
jets, made, during this interval, more frequent 
iges in their ſentiments and their conduct, than 
could be juſtified in a particular perſon upon the 
contracted ſcale of private information. But though 
I do nat hazard any thing approaching to a cenſure 
on the motives of former parliaments to all thoſe al- 
terations, one fact is undoubted ; that under them 
the ſtate of America has been kept in continual agi- 
tation. Every thing adminiſtered as remedy to the 
public complaint, if it did not produce, was at leaſt 
followed by, an heightening of the diſtemper; until, 
by a variety of experiments, that important country 
has been brought into her preſent fituation ;—a 
ſituation, which I will not miſcall, which I dare not 
name; which I ſcarcely know how'to comprehend 
in the terms of any deſcription” 7 
Ix this poſture, fir, things ſtood at the beginnin: 
of the ſeſſion. About that time a worthy member 
of great parliamentary experience, who in the year 
1766, filled the chair of the American committee 
with much ability, took me aſide ; and, lamenting 
the preſent aſpect of our politics, told me, things 
were come to ſuch a paſs, that aur former methods 
of proceeding in the houſe wauld be / no longer to- 
lerated. That the public tribunal (never too indul- 
gent to a long and unſucceſsful oppoſition) would 
now ſcrutinize our conduct with unuſual ſeverity. 
That the very viciſſitudes and ſhiftings' of ' minif- 


Mr. Roſe Fuller. 


terial meaſures, inſtead of convicting their authors 
of inconſtancy and want of ſyſtem, would be taken 
as an occaſion of charging us with a predetermined 
diſcontent, which nothing could ſatisfy ; whilſt we 
accuſed every meaſure of vigour as cruel, and every 

ropoſal of lenity as weak and irreſolute. The pub- 
ic, he ſaid, would not have patience to ſee us play 
the game out with our adverſaries : we mult pro- 
duce our hand. It would be expected, that thoſe 
who for many years had been active in ſuch affairs 
ſhould ſhew, that they had formed ſome clear and 
decided idea of the principles of colony government; 
and were capable of drawing out ſomething like a 
FRO of the ground, which might be laid for 
uture and permanent tranquillity. *' 


I reLT the truth of what my hon. friend repre- 
ſented : but I felt my fituation too. His application 
might have been made with far greater propriety 
to many other gentlemen. No man was indeed 
ever better diſpoſed, or worſe qualified, for ſuch an 
undertaking than myſelf. Though I gave fo far 
into his opinion, that I immediately threw my 
| thoughts into a ſort of parliamentary form, I was by 
no means equally ready to produce them. It ge- 
nerally argues ſome degree of natural impotence 
of mind, or ſome want of knowledge of the world, 
to hazard plaris of government, except from a 
feat of authority. Propoſitions are made, not only 
ineffectually, but ſomewhat difreputably, when 
the minds of men are not properly diſpoſed for 
their reception; and for my part, I am not am- 
bitious of ridicule ; not abſolutely a candidate for 
W_—_— 85 ae 


| | X ; $3 1 
BE SsID ES, ſir, to ſpeak the plain truth, I have in 
general no very nad opinion of the virtue of pa- 
per government ; nor of any politics, in which the 
plan is to be wholly ſeparated from the a 

8 | ut 
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But when I ſaw, that anger and violence prevailed 
every day more and more; and that things were 
haſtening towards an incurable alienation of our 
_ colonies; I confeſs, my caution gave way. I felt 
this, as one of thoſe few moments in which deco- 
rum yields to an higher duty. Public calamity is 
a mighty leveller; and there are occaſions when 
any, even the ſlighteſt, chance of doing good, 
muſt be laid hold on, even by the moſt inconſider- 
able perſnn. ; | 
To reſtore order and repofe to an empire ſo 
great and fo diſtracted as ours, is, merely in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would ennoble the 
flights of the higheſt genius, and obtain pazdon for 
the efforts of the meaneſt underſtanding. - Strug- 
ging a good while with theſe thoughts, by degrees 
felt myſelf more firm, I derived, at length, 
ſome confidence from what in other circumftances 
uſually produces timidity. I grew leſs anxious, 
even from the idea of my own inſignificande. For, 
judging of what you are, by what you ought to be, 
I perſuaded myſelf, that you would not reject a 
reaſonable propoſition, becauſe it had nothing but 
its reaſon to recommend it. On the other hand, 
being totally deſtitute of all ſhadow of influence, 
natural or ad ventitious, I was very ſure, that, if 
my propoſition were futile or dangerous; if it were 
weakly conceived, or improperly timed, there was 
nothing exterior to it, —2 power to awe, dazzle, or 
delude you. You will ſee it juſt as it is; and you 
will treat it juſt as it deſerves. 5 
Tur propoſition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endleſs ne- 
gociations; not peace to ariſe out of univerſal diſ- 
cord, fomented, from principle, in all parts of the 
empire; not peace to depend on the juridical de- 
c a. ©. 
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termination of perplexing queſtions; or the preciſe 
marking the ſhadowy boundaries of a complex go- 
vernment. It is ſimple peace; ſought in its natu- 
ral courſe, and its ordinary haunts. It is peace 
fought in the ſpirit of peace; and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propoſe, by removing the ground 
of the difference, and by reſtoring the former un- 


fuſpefling confidence of the colonies in the mother coun- 
try, to give permanent ſatisfaction to your 


and (far from a ſcheme of ruling by diſcord) to re- 
concile them to each other in the ſame act, and by 
the bond of the very ſame intereſt, which recon- 
ciles them to Britiſh government. 
Myr idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever 
has been. the parent of eonfuſion; and ever will 
be ſo, as long as the world endures. Plain good 
intention, which is as eaſily diſcovered at the firſt 


view, as fraud is ſurely detected at laſt, is, let me 
ſay, of no mean force in the government of man- 


kind. Genuine ſimplicity of heart is an healing 
and cementing prineiple. My plan, therefore, be- 
ing formed upon the moſt fimple grounds imagin- 
able, may difappoint ſome people, when they hea 
it. It has nothing to recommend it to the pru- 
riency of curious ears. There is nothing at all 


new and captivating in it. It has nothing of the 


ſplendour of the project, which has been lately 
laid upon your table by the noble lord in the blue 
ribband. Tt does not propoſe to fill your lobby 

< «© That when the governor, council, or aſſembly, or ge- 
* neral court, of any of his majeity's provinces or colonies in 
America, ſhall propoſe, to make. proviſion, according. to the 
condition, circumflancei,. and ftuation, of ſuch; province or 
* colony, for contributing their proportion to the comment de- 
« fence (ſuch proportion to be raiſed under the authority of the 
general court, or general aſſem biy, of ſuch: province or co- 
«© lony, and diſpoſable by parliament) and ſhall engage to make 
« proviſion alſo for the ſupport of the civil government, _ 
44 n : «© the 
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with ſquabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interpoſition of your mace, at every inſtant, 
to keep the peace amongſt them. It does not in- 
3 a magnif Br ns auction. of. finance, where 

ted. provinces come to general ranſom by 
dil ing againſt each other, until you knock down 
the hammer, and determine a K of pay» 
ments, beyond all the Powers 0 algebra to equa 

lize and fle. 


Tur lan, which. I fhall preſume. TESTIFY) 
derives, . however, one great advantage from the 
poſition and regiftry of that noble lord's project. 
The idea of conciliation is admiſſible. Firſt, the 
houſe, in accepting the reſolution. moved by the 
noble LY has admitt notwithitanding the me- 
nacing front of our addreſs, notwithſtanding our 
9 5 bill of pains and penalties.— that we do not 
ink ourſelves precluded from all 150 af free | 
grace and bounty 


Tut houſe has de wer z it hes declared 
conciliation admiſſible, previous to any ſubmiſſion 
on the part of America. It has even ſhot a good 
deal bend that mark, and has admitted, that 
the complaints of our former mode of exerting the 
right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. That 
right thus exerted is allowed to have had ſomething 
e in it; ; ſomething unwiſe, or ſomething 
if © grievous : x 


45 5 the . af ; altice, in ſuch province or colony, it 
will be proper, /. 2 HOON ſhall be approved by bis majeſty, 
*« and ide tea houſes of parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch pro- 
« viſion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, i reſpec? of 
«* ſuth province or on to levy any duty, tax, or affeſlment, 
« 'or to arther duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, except 
e ſuch duties as it may be ex a to continue to levy or im- 
ipoſe, for the regulation of commerce; the nett produce of 
10 e duties laſt n to be carried to the account of ſuch 
1 province or colony reſpettively.” Reſolution moved by lord. 
North in the committee; and agreed to by the houſe, 27 Feb. 
1775 · 


18 ſince, in the midſt of our 5 Hors _ 
entment, we, of ourſelves, have 

alteration ; and, in order to get 42 what 2 
ſo very exceptionable, have Taſtituted a mode that 
is alt er new; one that is, indeed, wholly 
alien from all the ancient methods and forms of 


parliament. 


Tur PEAR of this r ef is "a enough 
for my purpoſe. The means propoſed by the noble 
lord for carrying his ideas into execution, I think 
indeed, are very indifferently ſuited to the end; 
and this I ſhall endeavour to 'ſhew you before I ſit 
down. But, for the preſent,'I take my ground on 
the admitted principle: F mean to give 
Peace implies reconciliation ; and where there has 
been a material diſpute, reconciliation does in a 
manner always 1. b conceſſion on the one part or 
on the other. In this ſtate of things 1 make no 
difficulty in affirming, that the propoſal ought to 
. originate from us. Great and acknowledged force 
is not impaired, . either in; effect or in opinion, by 
an unwillingneſs to exert itſelf. The ſuperior power 
may offer peace with honour and with ſafety. Such 
an offer from ſuch a power will be attributed to 
magnanimity. But the conceſſions of the weak are 
the conceſſions of fear. When ſuch a one is — 
armed, he is wholly at the mercy of his ſu 
and he loſes for ever that time and thoſe = 
which, as they happen to all men, are the Loeb 
and reſources of all inferior power. 


Tx capital leading queſtions on which you 
muſt mis day decide, are theſe two. Firſt, whe-. 
ther you ought- to concede :; and ſecondly, what 
your conceſſion ought to be. On the firſt of theſe 
Ton. we have gained wr have juſt 2 We. 

hberty of obſerving to you) ome groun ut. 
am- ſenſible that a good — OF 
one, 
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done. Indeed, fir, to enable us to determine both 
on the one and the other of theſe great queſtions 
with a firm and preciſe judgment, I think it may 
be neceſſary to conſider diſtinctly the true nature 
and the peculiar circumſtances of the object which 
we have before us. Becauſe after all our ſtruggle, 
whether we will or not, we muſt govern America, 
according to that nature, and to thoſe circumſtan- 
ces; and not according to our own imaginations ; 
not according to abſtract ideas of right; by no 

means — as to mere general theories of go- 
vernment, the reſort to which appears to me, in 
our preſent ſituation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I ſhall therefore endeavour, with your leave, to lay 
before you ſome of the moſt material of theſe cir- 
cumſtances in as full and as clear a manner as I am 
able to ate them. — 

Tux firſt thing that we have to conſider with 
regard to the nature of the object is—the number 
of people in the colonies. I have taken for ſome 
years a good deal of pains on that point. I ean 
by no- calculation juſtify myſelf in placing the 
number below two millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour; beſides at leaſt 
590.000 others, who form no inconſiderable F ok 
of the ſtrength and opulence of the whole. This, 
ſir, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
is no occaſion to exaggerate, where plain truth is 
of ſo much -weight and importance. But whether 
I put the preſent numbers too high or too low, is a 
matter of little moment. Such 1s the ſtrength with 
which population ſhoots in that part of the world, 
that ſtate the numbers as high as we will, whilſt 
the diſpute continues, the exaggeration ends. 
Whilſt we are diſcuſſing any given magnitude, 
they are grown to it. Whilſt we ſpend our time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing two mil- 

| — WP lions, 
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lions, we ſhall find we have millions more to ma- 
Page. Your. children do not grow faſter from 
infancy to manhood, than they ſpread. from fami- 
lies to communities, and from villages to nations. 
I pur this conſideration of the prefent and the 
wing numbers in the front of our deliberation, 
— ſir, this conſideration will make it evident 
to a blunter diſcernment than yours, that no par- 
tial, narrow, contracted, pinched, occaſional ſyſ- 
tem will be at all fuitable to ſuch an object. It 
will ſhew you, that it is not to be conſidered as one 
of thoſe minima which are out of the eye and conſi- 
deration of the law ; not a paltry excreſcence of 
the ſtate; not a mean dependant, who may be 
neglected with little damage, and provoked with 
little danger. It will prove, that ſome degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling ſuch 
an object; it will ſnew, that you ought not, in 
reaſon, to trifle with ſo large a maſs of the inte- 
reſis and feelings of the human race. You could 
at no time do ſo without guilt ; and be aſſured you 
will not be able to do it long with impunity. 
Bor the population of this country, the great 
and growing population, though a very important 
conſideration, will loſe much of its weight, if not 
combined with other © circumſtances. The com- 
merce of your colonies is out of all rtion be- 
yond the numbers of the people. This ground of 
their commerce indeed has been trod ſome days 
ago, and with great ability, by a diſtinguiſned“ 
perſon, at your bar. This gentleman, after thirty-- 
five years—it is fo long ſmce he firſt appeared at 
the fame place to plead for the commerce of 
Great Britam—has come again before Fol to plead 
the fame'cauſe, without any other effect of time, 
than, "that to the fire of imagination and extent of 
e Bree: 10 obo 9. ei, 
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erudition, which even then marked him as one of 
the firſt literary characters of his age, He has added 


a conſummate knowledge in the eommereial inte- 


reſt of his coun 1 by a long courſe of en- 
lightened and dif riminating experience. 


Stn, I ſhould be inexcufable in 1 After 
ſuch a perſon with any detail; if a great part of 
the members Who now fill the houſe had not the 
misfortune to be abſent, when he appeared at your 
bar. Beſides, ſir, I propoſe to take the matter at 
periods of time ſomewhat different from his: There 

is; if I miſtake not, a point of view, from whence 
if you will look at this ſubject, it is impoſſible 


that i it ſhould not make an impreſſion upon you. 


ot | HAvE in my Band- tmol accounts; one a com 
parative ſtate of the export traqe of England/to its 
colonies, as it ſtood in the year 1704, and as it 
ſtood in the year 1772. The other à ſtate of the 
rt trade of this country to- its colonies alone, 

as it ſtood in 1772, compared with the whole frads. 
of England to all parts of the world (the. colonies 
included) in the year 1704. They. are from good, 
vouchers; the latter period from the accounts n 
your table, the earlier from an original manuſcript 
of Davenant, who firſt eſtabliſhed the inſpector 
eneral's office, which has been ever ſince his time 
0 abundant 3 ſures of r r | 
tian. ie 


Tur ant nin fo ; of colonies Sh of 


three great branches. The African, which, ter- 


minating almoſt wholly in the colonies, muſt be 
ut to the account of their commerce; the Weſt 
ndian; and the North American All theſe are 
ſo interwoven, that the attempt to ſeparate 727570 
would tear to pieces tlie contexture of the whole; 


and if not entirely 1 3 would very much de- 


preciate 
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preciate the value of all the parts. I therefore 
conſider theſe three denominations to hey what 1 in 
ao rage one trade. 


Tux trade to the colonies, oi arts expert 
ſide, at the beginning of this n e that i, in 
the year , ſtood thus: 


Exports to North America, and b. 4. 


n . + 1 ie; 425 265 
To 2 Sn al $6. Ly 
4 56g. 939 


12 


* the year 1115 lich! I take as a middle year | 
the higheſt and: loweſt of thoſe lately laid 
on your table, the socount was as follows: 


To North Americs, and the Weſt Th Y 
„%%%C»ö;ͤðßꝶ ür TLIw +797 734 
Te Abe, e 856 398 


To which 7 3 you. add he 1 


trade from Scotland, Mich had in 364.000 
N ns oof a 
e, a gen, hy I. 6,094.47: 


Fr RoM five hundred ad odd thinked, it has 
258 to fix millions, It has increaſed no leſs 

an twelve-fold. This is the ſtate of the colony 
trade, as compared with itfelf at theſe two periods, 
within this century ; and this is matter for medi- 
tation. But this is not all. Examine my ſecond 
account. See how the export trade to the eolonies 
alone in 1772 ſtood in the other point of view, that 
is, as compared to the whole trade of England in 


. 
The 
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The whale ert idee of England, 
6. 509008 


Including that to the lere in > 
1704, 
Rxpor to the colonies ene, in 175 2 Sof 


2 L 


| Differerice; 48 5:000 


Tur "trade with Auel alone is now within 
leſs than 400.0001. of being equal to whit this 
rt commercial nation, England; carried on at 

beginning of this century . witli the whole 
world! If 1 taken the. largeſt. year of, thoſe 
Four table, it wauld rather, have — he | 
will be ſaid; is not this American trade an unna- 
tural protuberance, that has drawn the. juices from 
the reſt, of the body ?. The. reverſe: . Itis the very 
food that . has nouriſhed, every other part into its 
preſent magnitude. Our .genetal trade has, bec 
greatly aligmented; and. augmented, mare or 15 
lmoſt every part to wich it 2 5 fi 
with this niateria difference; tha the 5k 1 
lions which in the beginning at ; the. century con- 
ſtituted the whole mals of dur, port commerce, 
the colony trade was but one, twelfth part; it is 
now (as a part of ſixteen millions) canſide ably 
more than a third of the whole, This is the relative 
proportion, of the im portance of, the he colonies. at 
theſe two Periods; a all. en ea g concerning 
One mode of CIs ve a propor- 
lon as its or it 18 2 rexſing. N r 
and ſophiſtical: 1 2274 k, 2566? i 3 


Ms: Steaks, 1 cannot” \prevail on mer to 
hurry over this great conſideration: '' It is good for 
Us to be here. We ſtand where we lla ve an im- 
menſe view of what is, and what is paſt: Clouds 
indeed, and darkneſs, reſt upon the future Let 
us however, before we deſcend from this noble 

B b 2 eminence, 


eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 

282 has happened within the ſhort. period of 
the life of man. It has happened within ſixty- eight 
years. There are thoſe alive whoſe memory might 
touch the two extremities. For inſtance, my lord 
Bathurſt might remember all the ftages of the pro- 
greſs. He was in 1704 of an age, at leaſt to be 

made to comprehend ſuch things. He was then 
old enough ata parentum Jane legere, et = fit gote 
rit cognoſcere virtus—Suppoſe, fir, that the angel of 
this anſpicious youth,” foreſeeing the many virtues, 
which made hint one of the moſt antiable, as he is one 
of the moft fortunate men' of his age, had opened to 
him in viſion, that, when, in the fourth generation, 
the third prince of the fwufe of Brunſwick had fat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which 
(by the 2 ifſne of moderate and healing coun- 
cils) was to be made Great Britain, he ſhould ſee 
his fon, = get ripen England, — back — 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and 
Taiſe him to an Iighe ek peerage, whilft he 
_ enriched the family with a new one Af amidſt 
theſe bright-and happy ſcenes of domeftic honour 
and proſperity, that angel ſhould have drawn up 
the curtam, and unfolded the riſmg glories of his 
country, ard whilſt he was gazing with adrniration 
on the then commercial grandeur of England, the 
genius thould point out to him a Hittle' ſpeck, ſcarce 
viſible in the maſs of the, national intereſt, a ſmall 
ſeminal principle, 'rather than a formed body, and 
fhould telff him Young man, There is America 
«© -—which at this day ſerves for little more than to 
.* amuſe you with ftories of favage men, and un- 
ecouth manners; yet ſhall, before yen taſte of 
death, ſhew itſelf equal to the. whole: of that 
commerce which now. attracts. the, envy of the 
world. Whatever England has been growing 
d ' eee e ee eee 
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*to by a  progreflive increaſe of improvement, 


* brought in by varieties of people, by ſucceſſion 
„of civilizing conqueſts and civilizing ſettlements 


in a ſeries of ſeventeen hundred years, you ſhall 


„ ſee as much added to her by America in the 
<< cconrle of a ſingle life?” If this fiate of his country 
had been foretold to him, would it not require all 
the ſanguine credulity of youth, and all the fervid 
glow + to make him believe it? For- 
tunate man, he has lived to ſee it! Fortunate indeed, 
if he lives to ſee nothing that ſhall * the proſpect, 


and cloud the ſetting of his day! 


Excusk me, fir, if turning from ſuch tiaghts 
I reſume this comparative view once more. You 
have ſeen it on a large ſcale; look at it on a 
ſmall one. I will point out to your attention a 
particular inſtance: of it in the ſingle province 
of Penſylvania. In the year 1704 that province 
called for 11.4591. in value of your commo- 
dities, native and foreign. This was the whole. 
What did it demand in 19772? Why nearly fifty 
times as much; for in that year the export to 
Penſylvania was 507.9091. nearly equal to the 
export to all the * ! in the Hon 


1 


Ichoosk, 18 to enter into theſe minute in | 
particular details; becauſe generalities, which in 
all other caſes are apt to heighten and raiſe the ſub- 


Ject, have here a tendeney to fink it. When we 


ſpeak of the commerce with our colonies, fiction 
lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and ima- 
gination cold and barren. 


So far, fir, as tothe 1 importance of the object in 
the view of its commerce, as concerned in the ex- 
ports from England. If I were to detail the im- 


* could ſhew how many enjoyments they 
procure, 
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Yrocyre, which deceive the burthen of 10 how 
ny materials which invigoraie the ſprings of na- 
tional induſtry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domeſtic commerce. This 
would be a curious ſubject indeed but I muſt pre- 
ſcribe bounds to m EVE; matter ſo veſt and va- 
rious. 


| PASS tender With bake? in another point 

of view, their agriculture. This they have pro- 
ſecnted with ſuch a ſpirit, that, beſides feeding 
plentifully their own growing multitude, their an- 
nual export of grain, comprehending rice, has ſome 
years ago exceeded a million in value. Of their 
laſt harveſt, I am perſuaded, they will export 
much more. At .the beginning of the century, 
ſome of theſe colonies: imported corn from the mo- 
ther country. For ſome time paſt, the old world 
has been fed from the new. The ſcarcity which 
you have felt would have been a deſolating famine ; 
if this child of your'old age, with a true filial piety, 
with a Roman charity, had not put the full breaſt of 
its youthful bee 10 the moth 5 its e 
parent. 12 — 


As to the weatth which the oe ate drawn 
R the ſea by their fiſheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You ſurely 
thought thoſe acquiſitions of value; for they ſeemed 
even to excite your enyy.z and yet the ſpirit, by 
which that enterprizing employment has been ex- 
erciſed, ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raiſed your eſteem and admiration. And pray, 
ſir, what in the world is equal to it? Paſs by the 
— parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late carried on the 
ele fiſhery Whilſt we follow them among the 
tumbling mountin i ice, and behold them pene- 
2199 f into the _ frozen recefles of Hudſon 8 
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Bay, and Davis's Streights, whilſt we-are looking 
for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the oppoſite region of polar 
cold, that they are at' the Antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen ſerpent of the ſouth. Falkland 
Iſland, which ſeemed too remote and romantic an 
object for the graſp of national ambition, is but a 
ſtage and reſting-place in the progreſs of their vic- 
torious induſtry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
diſcouraging to them, than the accumulated winter 
of both the poles. We know that whilſt ſome of 
them draw the line and ſtrike the harpoon on the 
coaſt of Africa, others run the longitude, and pur- 


ſue their gigantic game along the coaſt of Bra- 
211. No 2 but what is vexed by their fiſheries. 


No climate that is not witneſs to their toils. Nei- 
ther the perſeverance of Holland, nor the activity 
of France, nor the dextrous and firm ſagacity of 
Engliſh enterprize, ever carried this moſt perilous | 


mode of Sy to the extent to which it has 


been puſhed by this recent people; a people who 
are ſtill, as it were, but in the griſtle, and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood: When I 
contemplate theſe things; when I know that the 
colonies in general owe little or nothing to any care 
of ours, and that they are not ſqueezed into this 
happy form by the conſtraints of watchful and ſuſ- 
picious government, but that through a wiſe and 


_ falutary neglect, a generous nature has been ſuffered 


to take her own way to perfection: when I reflect 
upon theſe effects, when I ſee how profitable they 
have been to us, I feel all the pride of power fink, 
and all prefumption in the Wm of human con- 
trivances melt, and die away within me. My rigour 
relents. I pardon ſomething to the ſpirit of li- 
„ , Hi oo ͤ 
I am ſenſible, fir, that all which I have aſſerted 
in my detail, is admitted in the groſs; but that 
| 1 quite 


- 
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quite a different concluſion is drawn from i it. Ame- 
rica, gentlemen ſay, is a noble object. It is an 


object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if 


fighting a people be the beſt way of gaining them. 
Gentlemen in this reſpect will be led to their choice 
of means by their complexions and their habits, 


Thoſe who — the military art, will of 


courſe have ſome predilection for it. Thoſe who 
wield the thunder of the ſtate, may have more 
confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I confeſs, 
poſſibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of prudent management, than 
of force; conſidering force not as an odious, but a 
feeble inſtrument, — preſerving a reh ple ſo nu- 
merous, ſo active, ſo growing, ſo pirited as this, 
in a profitable and ſubordinate connexion with us. 


| FixsT, fir, permit me to obſerve, that the uſe 
| of force alone is but temporary. It may ſubdue for 
a moment; but it does not remove the neceſſity of 


ſubduing again; and a nation is not governed, 


which is zally to be conquered. 


My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror i is 


not always the effect of force; and an rf is 
not a victory. If you do not ſucceed, — 

without reſource; for, coneiliation failing, force re- 
mains; but, force failing, no further hope of recon- 
ciliation is reft, Power and authority are ſome- 
times bought by kindneſs; but they can never 
be begged as alms, * an ve and de- 


feated 8 


— A FURTHER chi og to force is, that you im- 
pair the objeft by your very endeayours to preſerve 


It. The thing you fought for, is not the thing 

which you recover ; but depreciated, ſunk, waſted, 

| and conſumed in the conteſt. Nothing leſs will 
Las ey than i e Ido not chooſe 
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CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES. 377 
wo conſume its ſtrength along with our own ; be- 
cauſe in all parts it is the Britiſh ſtrength that T con- 
ſame. I do not chooſe to be caught by a foreign 


enemy at the end of this exhauſting conflict; and 


4Ull leſs in the midſt of it. | 1 may eſcape; but 1 5 


can make no inſurance againſt ſuch an event. Let 
me add, that I do not chooſe wholly to break the 
American ſpirit, becauſe it is the ſpirit that has 


made the country. 5 | 

LASTLY, we have no ſort of experience in fa- 
your of force as an inſtrument in the rule of our 
colonies. Their growth and their utility has been 
owing to methods altogether different. Our an- 
cient indulgence has been ſaid to be purſued to a 
fault. It may be ſo. But we know, if feeling is 
evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than our 


attempt to mend it; and our fin far more ſalutary 


than our penitence, | 'Þ 


Tuns, fir, are my reaſons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by which many 
gentlemen, for whoſe ſentiments in other particu- 
lars I have great reſpect, ſeem to be ſo greatly capti- 
vated. But there is ſtill behind a third conſideration 
concerning this object, which ſerves to determine 


my opinion on the ſort of policy which ought to be 


purſued in the management of America, even 
more than its population and its commerce, I mean 
its temper and character. 


Is this character of the Americans, a love of free- 
dom is the predominating feature, which marks 


and diſtinguiſhes the whole: and as an ardent is 
always a jealous affection, your colonies become ſuſ- 


picious, reſtive, and untractable, whenever they ſee 
the leaſt attempt to wreſt from them by force, or 
ſhuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. This flerce * | 
2775 ö 
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of liberty is ſtronger in the Engliſh colonies proba- 
bly than in any other people of the earth; and this 
from a great variety of powerful cauſes; which, to 
underſtand the true temper of their minds, and the 
direction which this ſpirit takes, it will not be amiſs 
to lay open ſomewhat more largely. 4 13 
FirsT, the people of the colonies are deſcend- 
ents of Engliſhmen. England, fir, is 'a nation, 
which ſtill I hope reſpects, and formerly adored, 
her freedom. The coloniſts emigrated from you, 
when this part of your character was moſt predomi- 
nant ; and they took this biaſs and direction the 
moment they parted from your hands. They are 
therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty 
according to Engliſh ideas, and on Engliſh princi- 
ples. Abſtract liberty, like other mere abſtracti- 
ons, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in ſome 
ſenſible object; and every nation has formed to it- 
{elf ſome favourite point, which by way of eminence 
becomes the criterion of their happineſs. It hap- 
pened, you know, fir, that the great conteſts fbr 
freedom in this country were from the earlieſt 
times chiefly upon the queſtion of taxing. Moſt of 
the conteſts in the ancient commonwealths turned 
primarily on the right of election of magiſtrates ; 
or on the balance among the ſeveral orders of the 
ſtate. The queſtion of money was not with them 
ſo immediate. But in England it was otherwiſe. 
On this point of taxes the ableſt pens, and moſt 
eloquent tongues have been exerciſed ; the greateſt 
ſpirits have ated and ſuffered. In order to give 
fulleſt ſatisfaction concerning the importance of 
this point, it was not only neceſſary for thoſe who 
in argument defended the excellence of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, to inſiſt on this privilege of granting 
money as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that 
the right had been acknowledged in ancient parch-— 


mente, 
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ments, and blind uſages, to reſide in a certain body 
called an houſe of commons. They went much 
further; they attempted to prove, and they ſuc- 
ceeded, that in theory it-ought to be ſo, from the 
particular nature of a houſe of commons, as an im- 
mediate repreſentative of the people; whether the 
old records had delivered this oracle or not. They 
took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental 
principle, that, in all monarchies, the people muſt in 
fe themſelves mediately or immediately poſſeſs 
the power of granting their own money, or no ſha- 
dow of liberty could ſubſiſt. The colonies draw 
from you as with their life-blood, theſe ideas and 
principles. Their love of liberty, - as with you, 
fixed and attached on this ſpecific point of taxing. 
Liberty might be ſafe,” or might be endangered in 
twenty.other particulars, without their beir much 
pleaſed or alarmed. Here they felt its pulle, and 
as they found that beat, they thought —— 
ſick or ſound. I do not ſay whether they were 
right or wrong in applying your general arguments 
to their own caſe. It is not eaſy indeed to make a 
monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The fact is, 
that they did thus apply thoſe - general arguments; 
and your mode of governing K. whether through 
lenity or indolence, through wiſdom or miſtake, 
confirmed them in the imagination, that they, as 
well as you, had an N in theſe common prin- 
| ciples, 


_ 'Tupy were farther confltttied' in this bali er- 
ror by the form of their provincial legiſlative af em- 
blies. Their governments are popular in an high 
degree; ſome are merely popular; in all, the po- 
pular repreſentative is the moſt weighty; ; and this 
ſhare of the people in their ordinary government 
never fails to inſpire them with lofty ſentiments, 
and with a ſtrong averſion from whatever tends to 
deprive them or their chief! importance. | 

Ir 


Te any thing were wanting to this neceſſary ope- 
ration of the form of government, religion would 
have given it a complete effe&. Religion, always 
a principle of energy, in this new people, is no way 
worn out or impaired ; and their mode of profeſſing 
ĩt is alſo one main cauſe of this free ſpirit. The 
people are proteſtants ; and of that kind, which is 
the moſt adverſe to all implicit ſubmiſſion of mind 
and opinion. This is a perſuaſion not only favour- 
able to Hiberty, but built upon it. I do net think, 
fir, that the reaſon of this averſeneſs in the diſſent- 
ing churches from all that looks like abſolute go- 

vernment is ſo much to be ſought in their religious 
tenets, as in their hiſtory. Every one knows, that 
the Roman Catholic religion is at leaſt coeval with 

moſt of the governments where it prevails ; that it 
has generally gone hand in hand with them; and 
recerved/ great favour and . kind of ſupport 
from authority. The church of England too was 
formed from her cradle under the nurfing care of 
regular government. But the diſſenting intereſts 
have ſprung up in direct oppoſition to all the ordi- 
nary powers of the world; and could juſtify that 
tion only on a ſtrong claim to natural liberty. 
Their very exiſtence depended on the powerful 
and unremitted aſſertion of that claim. All proteſ- 
tantiſm, even the moſt cold and paſſive, is a ſort of 
diſſent. But the religion moft prevalent in our 
northern colonies is a refinement on the principle of 
reſiſtance; it is the diſſidence of diſſent; and the 
proteſtantiſm-of the proteſtant religion. This reli- 
iqn, under a variety of denominations, agreeing 
in nothing but in the communion of the ſpirit of 
liberty, is predominant in moſt of the northern pro- 
vinces; where the church of England, notwith- 
ſtanding its legal rights, is in reality no more than a 
fort of private ſect, not compoſing moit probably 
the tenth of the people. The coloniſts left England | 
| | nen 
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when this ſpint was high; and in the enngrants - 
was the higheſt of all: and even that ſtream of fo- 
reigners, which has been conſtantly flowing into 
theſe colonies, has, for the greateſt part, been 
compoſed of diſſenters from the eſtabliſhments of 
their ſeveral countries, and have brought with them 
a temper and character far from alien to tut * the 
people with whom they mixed. 


S1R,. I can perceive by their manner, that Gime 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this deſcription ; ; 
becauſe in the ſouthern colonies the charch of Eng- 
land forms a large body, and has a regular eſta- 
bliſnment. It is certainly true. There is however 
a circumſtance attending theſe colonies, which in 
my opinion, fully counterbalances this difference, 
and makes the ſpirit of liberty ſtill more high and 
haughty than in thoſe to the northward. --It.is that 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, they have a vaſt mul- 
titude of ſlaves, Where this is the caſe in 
of the world, thoſe who are free, — can 
moſt proud and jealous of their freedom. — 
is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not ſeeing there, that free- 
dom, as in countries where it is a common bleſſing, 
and as broad and general as the air, may be united 
with much abject toil, with great miſery; with all 
the exterior of ſervitude,” liberty looks 
them, like ſomething that is more noble and liberal. 
I do not mean, fir, to commend the ſuperior mora- 
lity of this ſentiment, which has at leaſt as much 

as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature of 

man. The fact is ſo; and thefe people of the 

fouthern-- colonies are much more ſtrongly, and 

vuith an higher and more ſtubborn ſpirit, attached 

to liberty than thoſe to the northward. Such were 

all the ancient commonwealths ; ſuch were our 
Gothic anceſtors; ſuch in our days were the Poles ; 

| | E582 eee ad 
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and ſuch will be all maſters of ſlaves, who are not 
ſlaves themſelves. In fuch a people the haughtineſs 
of domination combines with the ſpirit of mn 
fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 


PerMIT me, fir, to add another circumſtance i in 
our colonies, which contributes no mean part to- 
wards the growth and effect of this untractable 
ſpirit. I mean their education. In no country 

ps in the world is the law ſo general. a 7 
The — itſelf is numerous and po 
and in moſt provinces it takes the lead. The g 
number of the deputies ſent to the congr — 
lawyers. But all who read, and moſt do read, en- 
deavour to obtain ſome fmattering in that ſcience. 
I have been told by an eminent bookſeller, that in 
no branch of his buſineſs, after tracts of popular de- 
votion, were ſo many books as thoſe on the law ex- 
ported to the plantations. The coloniſts have nou- 
fallen into the way of 5 them for their own 
uſe. I hear that — ſold nearly as many of 
Blackſtone's Commentaries in America as in Eng- 
land. General Gage marks out this diſpoſition ve- 
ry particularly in a letter on your table. He ſtates, 
that all the people in his government are — 
or ſmatterers in law; and that in Boſton they have 
been enabled, by ſucceſsful chicane, wholly to 
evade many parts of one of your capital penal con- 
ſtitutions. The ſmartneſs o — 2 will ſay, that 
this know -ought to teach them more clearly 
the rights of legiſlature, their obligations to obedi- 
ence, _— the Fa of rebellion. All this is 
* honourable: and learned 
friend — 4 is condeſcends to mark what 
I fay for animadverſion, will diſdain that 
— as well as I, that when great vere 
12 emoluments do not win over wis Know. 


edge 
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ledge to the ſervice of the ſtate, it is a formidable 
adverſary to government. If the ſpirit be not tam 
ed and broken by theſe happy methods, it is ſtub- 
born and litigious. Abeunt ſtudia in morss. This 
ſtudy renders men acute, inquiſitive, dextrous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of re- 
ſources. In other countries, the people, more ſim- 
ple and of a leſs mercurial caſt, judge of an ill prin- 
ciple in government only by an actual grievance; 
here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the preſ- 
ſure of the grievance by the badneſs of the princi- 
ple. They augur miſgovernment at a diſtance; and 
ſnuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. . MOLE" e Ie + 37 
T ux laſt cauſe of this diſobedient ſpirit in the co- 
lonies is hardly leſs powerful than the reft, as it is 
not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural con- 
ſtitution of things. Three thouſand miles of ocean 
lie between you and them. No contrivance can 
prevent the effect of this diſtance, in weakening 
vernment. Seas roll, and months pals; between 
he order and the _—_— and the want of a 
explanation of a ſingle point is enough to 
Fane i Whole ſyſtem. You have, indeed, wing- 
ed miniſters of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
their pounces to the remoteſt verge. of the fea. 
But there a power ſteps in, that limits the arrogance. 
of raging paſſions and furious elements, and ſays, 
So far ſhalt thou go, and no farther.” Who are 
you, that ſhould fret and rage, and bite the chains, 
of nature? Nothing worſe happens to you, than 
does to all nations, who have extenſive empire; 
and it happens in all the forms into which empire 
can be thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of 
power muſt be leſs vigorous at the extremities. 
Nature has ſaid it. The turk cannot govern 
Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdiſtan, as he governs, 


" Thrace ; 


Thrace; nor has he the ſame dominion in Crimea 
and Algiers, which he has at Bruſa and Smyrna. 
Deſpotiſm itſelf is obliged to truck and huckſter. 
The ſultan gets ſuch obedience as he can. He 
governs with a looſe rein, that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the force and vigour of his autho- 
rity in his centre, is derived from a prudent relaxa- 
tion in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, 
perhaps, not ſo well obeyed, as you are in yours. 
She complies too; ſhe ſubmits ; ſhe watches times. 
This is the immutable condition; the eternal law, 
of extenſive and detached empire. e 
Tnxx, fir, from theſe ſix capital ſources; of 
deſcent; of form of government; of religion in the 
northern provinces; of manners in the ſouthern; 
of education; of the remoteneſs of ſituation from 
the firſt mover of government; from all theſe cauſes 
a fierce ſpirit of liberty has grown up. It has 
grown with the growth of the people in your colo- 
nies, and increaſed with the increaſe of their wealth; 
a ſpirit, that unhappily meeting with an exerciſe of 
power in England, which, however lawful, is not 
reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, much leſs 


with theirs, has kindled this flame, that is ready to 
conſume us. N | | 


I do not mean to commend either the ſpirit in 
this exceſs, or the moral cauſes which produce it. 
Perhaps a more ſmooth and accommodating ſpirit 
of freedom in them would be more acceptable to 
us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might be deſired, 
more reconcilable with an arbitrary and boundleſs 
authority. Perhaps we might wifh the coloniſts to 
be perſuaded, that their liberty is more ſecure when 
held in truſt = them by us _ _ guardians dur- 
ing a perpetual minority) than with any part of it 
in thei own hands. But the queſtion is — wWhe- 
ther their ſpirit deſerves praiſe or blame; what, in 

« 1 the 
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the name of God, ſhall we do with it? You 
have before you the object; ſuch as it is, with 
all its glories, with all its imperfechons on its 
head. You ſee the magnitude; the importance; 
the temper ; the habits; the diſorders. By all 
theſe conſiderations, we are ſtrongly urged to 
determine ſomething concerning it. We are call- 
ed upon to fix ſome rule and line for our future 
conduct, which may give a little ſtability to our 
politics, and prevent the return of ſuch unhap- 
py deliberations as the preſent. Every ſuch return 
will bring the matter before us in a {till more un- 
tractable form. For, what aſtoniſhing and incre- 
dible things have we not ſeen already ? What mon- 
ſters have not been generated from this unnatural 
contention ? Whilſt every prineiple of authority 
and reſiſtance has been puſhed, upon both ſides, as 
far as it would go, there is nothing fo ſolid and cer- 
_ tain, either in reaſoning or in practice, that has 
been not ſhaken. Until very lately, all authority 
in America ſeemed to be nothing but an emanation 
from yours. Even the popular part of the colony 
conſtitution derived all its activity, and its firſt vis 
tal movement, from the pleaſure of the crown. 
We thought, fir, that the utmoſt which the diſcon= 
tented coloniſts could do, was to diſturb authority; 
we never dreamt they could of themſelves ſupply 
it; knowing in general what an operoſe buſineſs it 

is, to eſtabliſh a government abſolutely new. But 
having, for our purpoſes in this contention, re- 
ſolved, that none but an obedient aſſembly ſhould 
ſit, the humours of the le there, finding all 
paſſage through the lega 2 ſtopped, with 
great violence broke out another way. Some pro- 
vinces have tried their experiment, as we have tried 
ours; and theirs has ſucceeded. They have formed 
a government ſufficient for its purpoſes, without the © 
buſtle of a revolution, or the troubleſome formality 


of an election. Evident neceſſity, and tacit con- 
8 C'S | ſent, 
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ſent, have done the buſineſs in an inſtant. So well 
they have done it, that lord Dunmore (the account 
is among the fragments on your table) tells you, 
that the new inſtitution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the antient government ever was in its moſt 
fortunate period. Obedience is what makes go- 
vernment, and not the names by which it is called; 
not the name of governor, as formerly, or commit- 
tee, as at preſent. This new government has ori- 
ginated directly from the people; and was not 
tranſmitted through an of the ordinary artificial 
media of a poſitive conſtitution. It was not a ma- 
nufaEture ready formed, and tranſmitted to them 
m that condition from England. The evil ariſing 
from hence is this; that the coloniſts having once 
found the poſſibility of enjoying the advantages of 
order, in the midſt of a ſtruę * for liberty, ſuch 
ſtruggles will not henceforward ſeem ſo terrible to 
the ſettled and ſober part of mankind, as they had 

appeared before the trial. „5 


Puxs ui the fame plan of puniſhing. by the 
denial of the exerciſe of government to ſti} greater 
lengths, we wholly abrogated the antient govern- 
ment of Maſſachuſet. We were confident, that the 
firſt feeling, if not the very proſpect of anarchy, 
would inſtantly enforce a compleat ſubmiſſion. 
The — was tried. A new, ſtrange, 2 
pected face of things a ed. Anarchy is foun 

— EN A va —— now ſubfited, and 
ſubſiſted in a conſiderable degree of health and vi- 
gour, for near a twelvemonth, without governor, 
without public council, without judges, without ex- 
ecutive magiſtrates. How long it will continue in 
this ſtate, or what may ariſe out of this unheard-of 
ſituation, how can the wiſeft of us conjecture ? 
Our late experience has taught us, that many of 
thoſe fundamental principles, formerly _— 10 4 
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fallible, are either not of the importance they were 
imagined to be; or that we have not at all ad- 
verted to ſome other far more important, and far 
more powerful principles; which entirely over- rule 
thoſe we had conſidered as omnipotent. I am 
much againſt any further experiments, which tend 
to put to the proof any more of theſe allowed opi- 
nions, which contribute ſo much to the public tran- 

uillity. In effect, we ſuffer as much at home, by 

is looſening of all ties, and this concuſſion of all 
eſtabliſhed opinions, as we do abroad. For, in 
order to prove; that the Americans have no right 
to their liberties, we are every day. endeavou ng 
to ſubvert the maxims, which preſerve the 'whole 
ſpirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free; we art obliged to depreciate 
the value of freedom itſelf; and we never ſeem to 
gain a paltry advantage over tliem in debate, with- 
out attacking ſome of thoſe principles, or deriding 
ſome of thoſe feelings, for which-our anceſtors have 
ſhed their blood. in Edo 2. e oe 

Bur, fir, in wiſhing to put an efid to pernicious 
experiments, I do not mean to preclude the fulleſt 

enquiry: Far from it. Far from deciding on a 
| ſudden or partial view, I would patiently go round 

and roi the ſubject, and ſurvey it eite in 
every poſſible aſpect. Sir, if I were capable of en- 
gaging you to an equal attention, I would ſtate, 
that, as far as I am capable of diſcerning, there are 
but three ways of proceeding relative to this ſtub- 
born ſpirit, which prevails in your eolonies, and di- 
ſturbs your government. 'Theſe are To change 
that ſpirit, as ineonvenient, by removing the cauſes. 
To proſecute it as criminal. Or, to comply with it 
as neceſſary. I would not be guilty of an imper- 
fect enumeration , I can think of but tlieſe three: 
Another has ä ſtarted, that * 

| | — 
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the colonies; but it met ſo flight a reception, that I 
do not think myſelf obliged to dwell a great while 
it. It is nothing but a little ſally of anger; 
the frowardneſs of peeviſh children; who, when 
they cannot get all they would have, are reſolved 

Tus firſt of theſe plans, to change the ſpirit as 
inconvenient, b e the cauſes, I think is 
the moſt like a ſyſtematic proceeding. It is radical 
in its principle; but it is attended with great dif- 
ficul he noe <a 275 ſhort, as I conceive, of 

impoſſibilities. This will appear by examining into 
the plans which have been 2 — 4 6 


As the growing tion in the colonies is 
evidently one cauſe of their reſiſtance, it was laſt 
ſeſſion mentioned in both houſes, by men of weight, 
and received not without applauſe, that, in order to 
check this evil, it would be proper for the crown to 
make no further grants of land. But to this ſcheme, 
there are two objections. The firſt, that there is 
already ſo much unſettled land in private hands, 
as to afford room for an immenſe future population, 
although the crown not only withheld its grants, 
but annihulated its ſoil, I this be the caſe, then 
the only effect of this avarice of deſolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wilderneſs, would be to raiſe 
the value of the poſſeſſions in the hands of the great 
private monopoliſts, without any adequate check 
1 _ the growing and alarming miſchief of popu- 
E en 


A 


Bur, if you ſtopped your grants, what would 
be the conſequence ? The people would occupy 
without grants. They have already ſo occupied in 
many places. You cannot ſtation garriſons in 

every part of theſe deſerts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on their — ag 
GT. | | t age, 
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tillage, and remove with their flocks and herds to 
another. Many of the people in the back ſettle- 
ments are already little attached to particular ſitua- 
tions. Already they have_topped the A lachian 
mountains. 5 rom thence they behold before them 
an immenſe plain, one vaſt, rich, level meadow ; 
a ſquare of five hundred miles. Over this they 
would wander, without a poſſibility of reſtraint ; 
they would change their manners with the habits of 
their life; would ſoon forget a, government, by 
| 1 wh 750 2 N Nie Hordes 

of Engliſh Tartars, and, pouring down u our. 
unfortified frontiers a fierce and E RRle ere, 
become maſters of your governors and your coun- 
ſellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of all 
the ſlaves that adhered, to them. Such would, 
and, in no long time, muſt be, the effect of at- 
tempting to forbid as a crime, and to ſuppreſs as an 
evil, the command and bleſſing of W be | 
« encreaſe and multiply. 4 Such would be the 
happy refult of an endeavour to keep as a lait of 
wild beaſts, that earth, which God by an' expreſs 
charter, has given. to the children of men. Far dif- 
ferent, and ſurely much wiſer, has been our policy 
hitherto, Hitherto we have invited our people by 
every kind of bounty, to fixed eſtabliſhments, We 
have invited the huſbandman, to look to authority 
for his title. We have taught him piouſly to believe 
in the myſterious virtue of wax and parchment. 
We have thrown'each tract of land, as it was peo- 
pled, into diſtricts; that the ruling power ſhould” 
never be wholly out of fight. We have ſettled all 
we could; and we have carefully B — 
ſettlement with government. 


ApuprING, ſir, as I do, to this | 10755 as Hell 
as for the reaſons Fhave Joſt given, think this new 
1 
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projet of hedging · in 3: merged to he nvither * 
dent nor practicable. 


fo impoveriſh the W in l and! in 


particular to arreſt ine noble cotirſe of their marine 


enterprizes, would be 4 more eafy taſk, I freely 
cotifeſs it, We have ſhewh a diſpoſition to a ſyſtem 
of this. kind; a diſpoſition even to continue the re- 
ſtraint after the o 
vals to Hur colonies, and perſuaded that of courſe 
we mpſt gain all that they ſhall loſe. Much miſ- 
chief we tray certainly dv, The power inadequate 
to A "other things is often more than ſufficient for 
this. 1 do not look on the direct and immediate 
power of the colonies to reſiſt our violence, as very 
formidable; 'In this, however, 1 may be miſtaken. 
But hen 1 Sau that we have colonies for no 


pups but to be, ſerviceable to us, it ſeems to my 


Pay, underſtanding a Vitle prepoſterous, to make 
e ein, in order to 3355 them obedient. 
2 in truth, nothing more than the old, and, as I 
1 expl lpded. ptoblem of tyranny y which ro- 
poles to beggar its ſubjetts into ſubmiſſion. But, 


remember, When you Have compleated your Ftem 


of iipoveriſhment, that nature fill proceeds in her 
ordinary « courſe; that, diſcontent will encreaſe with 
miſery; and that there are. critical moments in the 
fortyne of all Rates, when they, who ate too walk 
to contribute to Your: proſperity, may be ſtro 


enough to e ete Jon e ns | 
Ane. . "4 


| it Wh © 


Tur Jenapetr abhd Seb which abril in our 
Ae. Lam afraid; unalterable by any human 
art. We cannot, I feat, falſify the pedigree of this 
1 people, and perſuade them that they are not 

rung from a vation, ith whoſe veins the blood of 
freedom circulates, The language in which ou 

wou 


Mice}, looking on ourſelves as ri- 
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would hear you tell them this tale, would detect the 
impoſition ; your ſpeech would betray you. An 
_ Engliſhman is the unfitteſt perſon on earth to argue 
another Engliſhman into ſlavery.  _ 


I THINK it is nearly as little in our power to 
change their republican religion, as their free 
deſcent ; or to ſubſtitute the Roman Catholic, as a 
penalty; or the church of England, as an improve- 
ment. The mode of inquiſition and dragooning, 
is going out of faſhion in the old world; and I 
ſhould not confide much to their efficacy in the new. 
The education of the Americans is alſo on the ſame 
unalterable bottom with their religion. You can- 
not perſuade them to burn their books of curious 
ſcience; to baniſh their lawyers from their courts 
of law; or to quench the lights of their aſſemblies, by 
refuſing to chooſe thoſe perſons who are beſt read 
in their privileges. It would be no leſs impracti- 
cable to think of wholly annihilating the popular aſ- 
ſemblies, in which theſe lawyers fit. The army, by 
which we muſt govern in their place, would be far 
more chargeable to us; not quite ſo effectual; and 
perhaps, in the end, full as difficult to be kept in obe- 
 &ience. | | 

Wr1TH regard to the high ariſtocratic ſpirit of 
Virginia and the ſouthern colonies, it has been 
propoſed, I know, to reduce it, by declaring a 
general enfranchiſement of their ſlaves. This pro- 
ject has had its advocates and panegyriſts; yet I 
never could argue myſelf into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often much attached to their maſters. 
A general wild offer of liberty, would not always 
be accepted. Hiftory furniſhes few inſtances of it. 
It is ſometimes as hard to perſuade ſlaves to be free, 
as it is to compel freemen to be ſlaves; and in this 
auſpicious ſcheme, we ſhould have both theſe 
pleaſing taſks on our hands at once. But when Ks 
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talk of enfranchiſement, do we not perceive that the 
American maſter may enfranchiſe too; and arm 
ſervile hands in defence of freedom? A meaſure to 
which other people have had recourſe more than 
once, and not without ſucceſs, in a deſperate ſitua- 


tion of their affairs. 


SLAVES as theſe unfortunate black people are, 
and dull as all men are from ſlavery, muſt they 
not a little ſuſpe& the offer of freedom from that 
very nation which has fold them to their preſent 
maſters? From that nation, one of whoſe cauſes 
of quarrel with thoſe maſters, is their refuſal ta 
deal any more in that inhuman traffic ? An offer 
of freedom from England, would come rather 
oddly, ſhipped to them in an African veſſel, which 
is refuſed an entry into the ports of Virginia or Ca- 
rolina, with a cargo of three hundred Angola ne- 
groes. It would be curious to fee the Guinea cap- 
tain attempting at the ſame inſtant to publiſh his 
proclamation of liberty, and to advertiſe his ſale of 


ſlaves, 


Bur let us ſuppoſe all theſe moral difficulties got 
over. The ocean remains. You cannot pump this 
dry; and as long as it continues in its preſent bed, 
ſo long all the cauſes which weaken authority by 
diſtance will continue, © Ye gods, annihilate 
* but ſpace and time, and make two lovers hap- 


* py P-was a pious and paſſionate prayer ;—but 


juſt as reaſonable, as many of the ſerious wiſhes of 
very grave and ſolemn politicians. | 


Ir then, fir, it ſeems almoſt deſperate to think of 
any alterative courſe, for changing the moral cauſes 
(and not quite eaſy to remove the natural), which 
produce prejudices irreconcilable to the late exer- 
ciſe of our authority; but that the ſpirit near. 


will continue; and, continuing, will produce ſuc 


effects, 
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effects, as now embarraſs us; the ſecond mode un- 
der conſideration is, to proſecute that ſpirit in its 
overt acts, as criminal. | FN | 
Ar this propolition, I muſt pauſe a moment. 

The thing ſeems a great deal too big for my ideas 
of juriſprudence. It ſhould ſeem, to my way of 
conceiving ſuch matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reaſon and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on the irregular conduct of ſcattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who diſturb 
order within the ſtate, and the civil diſſenſions 
which may, from time to time, on great queſtions, 
agitate the ſeveral communities which compoſe a 
great empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pe- 
dantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal 
juſtice to this great public conteſt. I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment againſt an 
whole people. I cannot inſult and ridicule the 
feelings of millions of my fellow- creatures, as ſir 
Edward Coke inſulted one excellent individual (Sir 
Walter Rawleigh) at the bar. I am not ripe to 
paſs ſentence on the graveſt public bodies, entruſt- 
ed with magiſtracies of great authority and dignity, 
and charged with the ſafety of their fellow- citizens, 
upon the very ſame title that Iam. I really think, 
that for wiſe men, this is not judicious; for ſober 
men, not decent; for minds tinctured with huma- 
nity, not mild and merciful, =» 


PerRHaes, fir, I am miſtaken in my idea of an 
empire, as diſtinguiſhed from a ſingle ſtate or 
kingdom. But my idea of it is this; that an em- 
pire 1s the aggregate of many ſtates, under one 

_ .common head; whether this head be a monarch, 
or a preſiding republic. It does, in ſuch conſtitu- 
tions, frequently happen (and nothing but the diſ- 
mal, cold, dead uniformity of. ſervitude can pre- 
vent its happening) that the ſubordinate parts have 

— many 
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many local privileges and immunities. Between 
theſe privileges, and the ſupreme common autho- 
rity, the line may be extremely nice. Of courſe 
diſputes, often too, very bitter diſputes, and much 
ill blood, will ariſe. But though every privilege 
is an exemption (in the caſe) from the ordinary ex- 
ercife of the ſupreme authority, it is no denial of it. 
The claim of a privilege ſeems rather, ex vi termm, 
to imply a ſuperior power. For to talk of the pri- 
vileges of a ſtate or of a perſon, who has no ſu- 
perior, is hardly any better than ſpeaking non- 
ſenſe. Now, in ſuch unfortunate quarrels, among 
the component parts of a great political union of 
communities, I can ſcarcely conceive any thing 
more compleatly imprudent, than for the head of 
the empire to inſiſt, that, if any privilege is pleaded 
againſt his will, or his acts, that bis whole authority 
is denied; inſtantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat 
to arms, and to put the offending provinces under 
the ban. Will not this, ſir, very ſoon teach the 
provinces to make no diſtinctions on their part? 
Will it not teach them that the government, againſt 
which a claim of liberty is tantamont to high-trea- 
fon, is a government to which ſubmiſſion 1s equi- 
valent to flavery ? It may not always be quite 
convenient to impreſs dependent communities with 
fuch an idea, | po 


Wx are, indeed, in all diſputes with the colo- 
nies, by the neceſſity of things, the judge. It is 
true, fir. But, I confeſs, that the character of 
judge in my own cauſe, is a thing that frightens 
me. Inſtead of filling me with pride, I am ex- 
ceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed with 
a ſtern, affured, judicial confidence, until I find 
myſelf in ſomething more like a judicial character. 
1 muſt have theſe heſitations as long as I am com- 
pelled to recollect, that, in my little reading 1 52 | 
2 N 2 * þ 26! 
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ſuch conteſts as theſe, the ſenſe of mankind has, at 
leaſt, as often decided againſt the ſuperior as the 
ſubordinate power. Sir, let me add too, that the 
opinion of my having ſome abſtra& right in my 
favour, would not put me much at my eaſe in 
paſſing ſentence ; unleſs I could be ſure, that there 
were no rights which, in their exerciſe under cer- 
tain circumſtances, were not the moſt odious of all 
wrongs, and the moſt vexatious of all injuſtice. 
Sir, theſe conſiderations have great weight with me, 
when I find things ſo circumſtanced; that I ſee the 
fame party, at once a civil litigant againſt me in a 
point of right ; and a culprit before me, while I fit 
as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whoſe moral 
quality is to be decided upon the merits of that 
very litigation. Men are every now and then put, 
dy the complexity of human affairs, into ſtrange 
ſituations; but juſtice is the ſame, let the judge be 
in what ſituation he will. 
" Tazxe is, fir, alſo. a circumſtance which con- 
vinces me, that this mode of criminal proceeding 
is not (at leaſt in the preſent ſtage of our conteſt 
altogether expedient ; which is nothing leſs than 
the conduct of thoſe very perſons who have ſeemed 
to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion 
in Maſſachuſet's Bay, as they had formerly addreſſ- 
ed to have traitors brought hither under an act of 
Henry the eighth, for trial. For though rebellion 
is declared, it is not proceeded againſt as ſuch ; 
nor have any ſteps been taken towards the appre- 
henſion or conviction of any individual offender, 
either on our late or our former addreſs; but modes 
of public coercion have been adopted, and ſuch as 
have much more reſemblance to a ſort of qualified 
hoſtility towards an independant power than the pu- 
niſhment of rebellious ſubjects. All this 3 


ther inconſiſtent; but it ſnews how difficult it is to 
apply theſe juridical ideas to our preſent caſe. 


In this ſituation, let us ſeriouſly and coolly pon- 
der. What is it we have got by all our menaces, 
which have been many and ferocious ? What ad- 
vantage have we derived from the penal laws we 
have paſſed, and which, for the time, have been 
ſevere and numerous? What advances have we 
made towards our object, by the ſending of a 
force, which, by land and fea, is no contemptible 
ſtrength? Has the diſorder abated ? Nothing leſs. — 
When I fee things in this ſituation, after ſuch confi- 
dent hopes, bold promiſes, and active exertions, I 
cannot, for my life, avoid a ſuſpicion, that the plan 
itſelf is not correctly right, n rf 

Ir then the removal of the cauſes of this fpirit 
of American liberty be, for the greater part, or 
rather entirely, impracticable; if the ideas of cri- 
minal- proceſs be inapplicable, or, if-applicable, 
are in the higheſt degree inexpedient, what way 
yet remains? No way is open, but the third and 

—to comply with the American ſpirit as ne- 
ceſſary; or, if you pleaſe, to ſubmit to it, as a ne- 
ceſlary evil. | HEE Fi! 

Ix we adopt this mode; if we mean to conci- 
liate and concede; let us ſee of what nature the 
conceſſion ought to be? To aſcertain the nature of 
our conceſſion, we muſt look at their complaint. 
The colonies complain, that they have not the 
characteriſtic mark and ſeal of Britiſh freedom. 

They complain, that they are taxed in a parlia- 
ment, in which they are not repreſented. If you 
mean to ſatisfy them at all, you muſt ſatisfy them 
with regard to this complaint. If you mean to 
pleaſe any people, you muſt give them the boon 
which they aſk ; not what you may think 1 
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for them, but of a kind totally different. Such 
an act may be a wiſe regulation, but it is no con- 
ceſſion: whereas our preſent theme is the mode of 
giving ſatisfaction. .. . 
Six, I think you muſt perceive, that I am re- 
ſolved this day to have nothing at all to do with 
the queſtion of the right of taxation. Some gen- 
tlemen ftartle—but it is true: I put it totally out 
of the queſtion. It is leſs than nothing in my con- 
ſideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you, 
fir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond 
of diſplaying it on this profound ſubje&. But my 
conſideration is narrow, confined, and wholly li- 
mited to the policy of the queſtion. _ I do not exa- 
mine, whether the giving away a man's money be 
a power excepted and reſerved out of the general 
truſt of government ; and how far all mankind, in 
all forms of polity, are intitled to an exerciſe 'of 
that right by the charter of nature. Or whether, 
on the contrary, a right of taxation is neceſſarily 
involved in the general principle of legiſlation, and 
inſeparable from the ordinary ſupreme power? 
Theſe are deep queſtions, where great names mili- 
tate againſt each other ; where reaſon is perplexed ; 
and an appeal to authorities only thickens the con- 
fuſion, For high and reverend authorities lift up 
their heads on both ſides; and there is no ſure 
footing in the middle. This point is the great 
Serboman bog, betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old, 
where armies whole have funk.. I do not intend to 
be overwhelmed in that bog, though in ſuch re- 
ſpectable company. The queſtion with me is, not 
whether you have a right to render your people 
miſerable; but whether it is not your intereſt to 
make them happy ? It is not, what a lawyer tells 
me, I may do; but what humanity, reaſon, and 
juſtice, tell me, I ought to do. Is a politic wi 


ä 

the worſe for being a generous one ? Is no conceſ- 
ſion proper, but that which is made from your 
want of right to keep what 7 grant? Or * it 
leſſen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exer- 
ciſe of an odious claim, becauſe you have your 
evidence room full of titles, and your magazines 
ſtuffed with arms to enforce them ? What ſignify 
all thoſe titles, and all thoſe arms? Of what aval 
are they, when the reaſon of the thing tells me, 
that the aſſertion of my title is the loſs 0 my ſuit 3 
and that I could do nothing but wound nn by 
the uſe of my own weapons? 


Such is ſtedfaſtly my opinion of the abſolute 
neceſſity of keeping thoug concord of this empire 
= a un A buy ſpirit, h in a diverſity of ope- 

t, if I were fare the coloniſts had, at 
their le leaving this country, ſealed a i h compact 
of ſervitude; that they had ſolemn ben all 
the rights of citizens ; that they had made a vow | 
to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
poſterity, to all generations; yet I ſhonld hold 
myſelf obliged to conform to the temper I found 
univerſally prevalent in my own day, and to go- 
vern two million of men, impatient of ſervitude, 
on the principles of freedom. I am not determin- 
ing a point of law; I am reſtoring tranquillity 

and the general character and ſituation of a people 
muſt determine what fort of government is fitted 
for them. That point" nothing elſe can or r ought 
to determine. 


Myx idea therefore, without conſidering . 
we yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of 
favour, is o admit the people of our colonies into an in- 
tereſt i in the conſtitution , and, by recording that ad- 
miſſion in the journals of parliament, to give them 
| as fron an aſſurance as the nature. of the thing 


will 


% 
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will admit, that we mean for ever to adhere to 
that ſolemn declaration of ſyſtematic indulgence. 


SOME years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, 
upon its underſtood principle, might have ſerved 
to ſhew, that we intended an unconditional abate- 
ment of the exerciſe of a taxing power. Such a 
meaſure was then ſufficient to remove all ſuſpicion; 
and to give perfe& content. But unfortunate 
events, ſince that time, may make ſomething fur- 
ther neceſſary ; and not more neceſlary for the ſa- 
tisfaction of the colonies, than for the dignity and 
conſiſtency of our own future proceedings. 


IRA taken a very incorrect meaſure of the 
diſpoſition of the houſe, if this propoſal in itſelf 
would be received with diſlike. I think, fir, we 
have few American financiers. But our misfortune 
is, we are too acute; we are too exquiſite in our 
conjectures of the future, for men oppreſſed with 
| ſuch great and preſent evils. The more moderate 
among the oppoſers of parliamentary. conceſſion 
freely confeſs, that they hope no good from taxa- 
tion ; but they apprehend the coloniſts have further 
views; and if this point were conceded, they 
would inſtantly attack the trade-laws. "Theſe gen- 
tlemen are convinced, that this was the intention 
from the beginning ; and the quarrel of the Ame- 
ricans with taxation was no more than a cloke and 

cover to this deſign. Such has been the 
even of a * gentleman of real moderation, and of 
a natural temper well adjuſted to fair and equal 
government. I am, however, fir, not a little ſur- 
prized at this kind of diſcourſe, whenever I hear it; 
and I am the more re eee on account of the 
arguments which I conſtantly find in company 


f Mr. Rice. 
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with it, and which are often urged from the ſame 
mouths, and on the ſame day. | 
For inſtance, when we allege, that it is againſt 
reaſon to tax a people under ſo many reſtraints in 
trade as the Americans, the 5 noble lord in the blue 
ribband ſhall tell you, that the reſtraints on trade 
are futile and uſeleſs; of no advantage to us, arid 
of no burthen to thoſe on whom they are impoſed ; 
that the trade to America is not ſecured by the acts 
of navigation, but by the natural and irreſiſtible ad- 
vantage of a commercial preference. | 


Sven is the merit of the trade laws in this poſ- 
ture of the debate. But when ſtrong internal cir- 
cumſtances are urged againſt the taxes; when the 
ſcheme is diſſected; when experience and the na- 
ture of things are brought to prove, and do prove, 
the utter impoſſibility of obtaining an effective re- 
venue from the colonies ; when theſe things are 
preſſed, or rather preſs themſelves, ſo as to drive 
the advocates of colony taxes to a clear admiſſion 
of the futility of the ſcheme ; then, fir, the fleep- 
ing trade laws revive from their trance ; and this 
uſeleſs taxation is to be kept 'facred, not for its 
own ſake, but as a counterguard and ſecurity of 
the laws of trade. FT i 


Tuxx, fir, you keep up revenue laws which are 
miſchievous, in order: to. preſerve trade laws that 


are uſeleſs. Such is the wiſdom of our plan in 


both its members. They are ſeparately given up 


as of no value; and yet one is always to be de- 


fended for the ſake of the other. But I cannot 
agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
from whence he ſeems to have borrowed theſe ideas, 
concerning the inutility of the trade laws. For 


without idolizing them, I am ſure they are till, in 
| many = 


1 Lord North. | 
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many ways, of great uſe to us; and in former 
oy they have been of the greateſt.” They do 
confine, and they do greatly narrow, the market 
for the Americans. But my perfect conviction of 
this, does not help me in the leaſt to diſcern how 
the revenue laws form any ſecurity whatſoever to 
the commercial regulations; or that theſe commer- 
cial regulations are the true ground of the quarrel; 
or, that the giving way in any one inſtance” of au- 
thority, is to loſe all that may remain unconceded. 


Ox fact is clear and indiſputable. The. public 
and avowed origin of this quarrel, was on taxation. 
This quarrel has indeed brought on new diſputes 
on new queſtions; but certainly the leaſt bitter, 
and the feweſt of all, on the trade laws. To judge 
which of the two be the real radical cauſe of quar- 
rel, e have to ſee whether the commercial diſpute 
did, in order of time, precede the diſpute on tax- 
ation? There is not a ſhadow of evidence for it. 
Next, to enable us to judge whether at this mo- 
ment a diſlike to the trade laws be the real one b 
of quarrel, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
taxes out of the queſtion by a repeal. See 5 the 
Americans act in this poſition, and then you will 
be able to diſcern. correctly what is, the true object 
of the controverſy, or whether any controverſy, at 
all will remain? Unleſs you conſent to remove 
this cauſe of difference, it. is impoſſible, with. de- 
cency, to aſſert that the diſpute-is not upon what it 
is avowed to be. And I would, fir, recommend 
to your ſerious conſideration, whether it be prudent 
to form a rule for puniſhing people, notion their 
own acts, but on your coryectures ? Surely | it is 
ptepoſterous at the very beſt. It: is not aer | 
your anger, by their miſconduct; but it is en 
N your HEwillinto thelr <elinqueney:” qo, 2 
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textain of t e a conciuatory 
conduct ? Is it true, that no caſe can exiſt mn which 
85 proper for the ſoye reign to accede; to the defires 
_ of his, r ſubjects? Is there any b el 
culiar in . 05 make a rule for itſelf? a 
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All theſe abide being i in fact u. no > mare than 
uſpicions, conjectures, divinations; formed in de- 
Hance”! of fact and experience; they did wot fir, 
diſcourage me from entertaining the idea of a con- 
15 r on " We wh 
"Hs Wimin ylan for {lis | fe 1 ber 

ed to put n wr ok in hat fret e of mind, which was 
the moſt natural, and the ft reaſonable ; and 
which was certainly the moſt probible' means of ſe- 
euring me from alt. ef 1 out With a perfect 
diſtiaſt'sf my 3 ities ; a total renunciation of 
every ſpeeulation my on; and with a profound 
reverence” for the widom of our weckte v hi 
bade left us the üerttance of {6 10 happy a conſti- 
tation” and fo fleuy! ar empire, 'and what is a 
_ toulai>fimes more Valuable, the "ttealiry of the 
maxima and bares en re Wed THE "ONE," Wd 
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of Philip the ſecond. | Thie genius of Philip-the i&- 
cond:mught miſlead them; and the iſſue pf their 
affairs ſhewed; that they had nat choſen the moſt 
perfect ſtandard. Eut, ban ſiue that LIHhall 
not be miſled chen, in caſe af conſtitutional 
2 Ecenfult the genius of the Engliſh-con- 
ſtitution. Multing at that oracle: ( was with all 
due humility: ard piety)-D fbund four capital: ex- 

amples in a ſimii ———— — TO 71 
hind, Wales, Ceſar: aid Durham. 
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cauſe why Ireland was five hundred years in lub 
duing; and after the. vain projects of a military go- 
'vernment, attempted in the reign of queen Eliza- 
' beth; it was ſoon diſcovered, that nothing could 
make that country Engliſh, in civility and allegi- 
anee but your laws and your forms of legiſlature. 
lt was not Engliſn arms, but the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, that conquered! Ireland. From that time, 
Ireland: has everthad à general parliament, as ſhe 
— ”—_ a partial parliament. Von changed the 
ou altered the religion; but you never 

Dawes: Ee form or the vital f rbſtance 0 of free go- 
. vernayent in that kingdom. You, depoſed Kings 
12250 e 35 bog 1 the FRleceſſion to 
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all your great ſupplies are come; and learn to re- 
ſpect . nr re gh: ann in rat 
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MY next « exam Ne is Wales,” e country W. as 

faid to be Tues d by Henry the'third. It was ſai 
more truly to be fo by Edward the firſt, * But thong 
then conquered, it was nat looked. upon a8 any 
part of the realm of England, Its old conſtitution 
whatever that might have been, was deſtroyed ; anc 
no good one was ſubſtituted in its place. The 
care of that tract was put into the hands of lords 
marchers a form of government of a very ſingu- 
lar kind; a ſtrange heterogeneous monſter, ſome- 
thing between hoſtility and government; perhaps 
it has a ſort of reſemblance, according to che modes 
of | thoſe times, to that of commander in clief at 
preſent, to whom all civil power is granted as ſe- 
condary. The manners of the Welſh nation fol- 
lowed the genius of the government: The people 
were ferocious, reſtive, ſavage, and uncultivatsd; 
ſometimes compoſed, never pacified. Wales | 
within itſelf, was in perpetual diſorder ; and it. kept 
the frontier of England in perpetual alarm, _ Bene- 
fits from it to the ſtate, there were none. Wales 
Why only 1 . to England, bf incurſion. l in- 
vaſion. 


Six, during that flare of le e was 
not idle. They attempted to ſubdue the fierce 
ſpirit of the Wein by all ſorts of rigorous laws. 
They prohibited by ſtatute the ſending all ſorts of 
arms into Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation 
(with ſomething nite of doubt on the legality) 
the ſending arms to America. They diſarmed the 
Welſn by ſtatute, as you attempted (but ſtill with 
more queſtion on the legality) to diſarm New Eng- 
land by an inſtruction. They made an act to drag 
r from Wales into England for trial, as — 

ve 
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3 (unt wich more hardſhip) with regard to 
Amenca. By another act, ee ee 
was an Engliſhman, they 8 that his trial 
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Sf - ant it fal, pray 
' theſe precedents; thatal-the Mg, Wales rid this 
kirigdom like an incubus; that it was an unprofit- 
able arid oppreſſive burthen; and that an Engliſh- 
man travelling in that country; could not go- fix 
ene eee eee. 


Tur march of the human init 5 Toy. Sit, 
| was not, until after two kindred io die: 
that by an 105 jal law Providers: ebe de- 
por 'vexation to vio eder "kg s werty fo fa ine. 
Your? anceftors did however. at length open Heir 
eyes t6 the ill huſbandry of 1 inj ulli They found 
that the tyranny of a free ah could of all tyrati- 
nies the leaſt be be endured 3 and that laws, made 
againſt an whole: nation were not the moſt effectual 
metiiods for ſecming ĩis obedienbe. Actordingly, 
in the twentyeventh; year df Henry VIII. the 
courſe was entirely altered. With EY) predmble 
3 and perfect rights of the crown of 
England; it gave to the Welſh all the Tights and 
bann e e Engliſn ſubjects. A political order 
Was weg) ie tnilitary power gabe way to 
ne the-6ivil the marches Were turned into counties. 
at that a nation ſhould have a 1 8 to Engliſh li- 
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berties, and yet no ſhare at all in the fundamental 
ſecurity of theſe liberties, the grant of their own 
property, ſeemed a thing fo, incongruous; that 
cight years after, that is, in the thirty-fifth of that 
reign, a complete and not ill proportioned repre- 
ſentation by counties and boroughs was beſtowed 
upon Wales, by a& of parliament. From that 
moment, as by a charm, the tumults ſubſided ; 
obedience was reſtored ; peace, order, and civili- 
zation, followed in the train of liberty When the 
day-ſtar of the Engliſh conſtitution had ariſen in 
ier hearts, all was harmony within and with- 


= 


Tur very fame year the county palatine of 


ons, and the ſame remedy to its diſorders, Before 
this time Cheſter was little leſs diſtempered than 
Wales. The 1 70 0 nts, without rights . 
were the fitteſt to deſtroy the-rights of others; and 
from thence Richard II. drew the ſtanding army of 
archers, with which for a time he oppreſſed Eng- 
land, The people of Cheſter applied to parliament 
in a petition penned as I ſhall read to you : 
TO the king our ſovereign lord, in moſt humble wiſe 
ſhewn tunita your extellent majeſty, the inhabitants of 


your grace's county palatine of Cheſter ; that where th 

faid county palatine of Cheſter is and hath been always 
tutherto exempt, excluded and ſeparated out and from 
your high court of parlianient, to have any knights ant 
burgeſſes within the ſud court; by rea whereof the 


faid 
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ſaid inhabitants have latherto ſigſtained manifold diſbe- 

 14fons, loſſes and damages, as well in their lands, goods, 
and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic governance 
and maintenance of the commonwealth of their ſaid coun- 
try (a.) And for as much as the ſaid mhabitants 
have always hitherto been bound by the acts and ſtatutes 
made and ordained by your . ſaid hag hnefs, and your moſt 
noble progenitors, by authority of the ſaid court, as far 
forth as other counties, cities, and boroughs. have been, 
that have had their knights and e within your 
ſaid court of parliament, and yet have had neithier knight 
ne burgeſs there for the ſai T palatine; tie faid 
inhabitants, for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touch- 
ed and grigved with atis and ſtatutes made within the 
ſaid court, as well derogatory unto the moſt antient juriſ- 
ditions, liberties, and privileges of your ſaid county pala- 
tine, as prejudicial unto the common wealth, quietneſs, 
reft, and peace of your grace's moſt bounden fubjefts in- 
habiting within the ſame,  ' ' 


Wuar did parliament with this audacious ad- 
dreſs ? xeject it as a libel? Treat it as an affront 
to government? Spurn it as a derogation from the 
rights of legiſlature } Did they toſs it oyer the ta- 
ble? Did they burn it by the hands of the common 
hangman ?-—They took the petition of grievance, 
all rugged as it was, without ſoftening or tempera- 

ment, unpurged of the original bitterneſs and in- 
g dignation of complaint; they made it the very pre- 
| | - amble to their act of redreſs; and conſecrated its 
= principle to all ages in the ſanctuary of legiſlation. 


_ Hers is my third example. It was attended 

= with the ſucceſs of the two former. Cheſter, civi- 
lized as well as Wales, has demonſtrated that fre- 
dom and not ſervitude is the cure of anarchy ; as 
religion, and not atheiſm, is the true remedy for 
ſuperſtition. Sir, this pattern of Cheſter was fol- 
lowed in the reign of Charles II. with regard to the 
75 Ry 5. © e a : : n 5 county 
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county palatine of Durham, which is my fourth ex- 

ample, This county had long lain out of the pale of 
free legiſlation. So ſcrupulouſly was the example of 
Cheſter followed, that the ſtyle of the preamble is 
nearly the ſame with that of the Cheſter act ; and 

without affecting the abſtract extent of the autho- 

rity of parliament, it recognizes the equity of not 

ſuffering any conſiderable diſtrict in which the Bri- 

tiſh ſubjects may act as a body, to be taxed without 

their own voice in the grant. 

Nov if the doctrines of policy contained in theſe 

preambles, and the force of theſe examples in the 
acts of parliament, avail any thing, what can be 
ſaid againſt applying them with regard to Ameri- 
ca? Are not the people of America as much Eng- 
liſhmen as the Welſh ? The preamble of the act of 
Henry VIII. ſays, the Welſh ſpeak a language no 
way. reſembling that of his majeſty's Engliſh ſub- 
Jes. Are the Americans not as numerous? If we 
may truſt the learned and accurate judge Barring- 
ton's account of North Wales, and take that as a 
ſtandard to meaſure the reſt, there is no compari- 
ſon. The people cannot amount to above 200, ooo; 
not a tenth part of the number in the colonies. Is 
America in rebellion? Wales was hardly ever free 
from it. Have you attempted to govern America 
by penal ſtatutes? You made fifteen for Wales. 
But your legiſlative authority is perfect with regard 
to America; was it leſs perfect in Wales, Cheſter, 
and Durham? But America is virtually repreſented. 
What! does the electric force of virtual repreſenta- 
tion more eaſily paſs over the Atlantic, than per- 
vade Wales, which lies in your neighbourhood; or 
than Cheſter and Durham, ſurrounded by abun- 

dance of repreſentation that is actual and palpable? 
But, ſir, your anceſtors thought this ſort of virtual 
repreſentation, however ample, to be totally in- 
„ ere. ( gs a Rs nn ſufficient 


$ 


— — — — — 


N:kt! !!! O23 441000 
ſufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of ter- 


tories that are ſb near, and comparatively 
ſiderable. How then can I think it 
thoſe which are infinitely greater, an 


b incoh- 
Mn kr 
EA 


to be poſſible. As 1 meddle with no'the 


not abſolutely aſſert_ the impracticability 


creation. Thie thing in that mode, 1 2 
1 6 
ſuch a 
repreſentation. But I do not ſee my way to it; arid 


thoſe who have been more confident, haye not been 
more ſucceſsful, However, the arm of public be- 


nevolence is not ſhortened; and there are often ſe- 


veral means to the fare end. What nature has dis- 
joined in ene way, wiſdotn may unite in another. 


When we cannot give the benefit as we would wiſh, 


let us not refuſe it altogether. | If we cannot give 


. the 5 7 us find a fubſtitiite, Put how ? 
Vere . 


Where ? What ſubſtitute? 
FoRTUNATELY I am not obliged for the ways 
and means of this ſubſtitute to tax my own unpro- 
ductive invention, I am not even obliged to go 
to the fich treaſury of the fertile framers of imagin- 


_ ary commonwealthis; not to the republic of Plato, 


not to the Utopia of More; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. It is before me It is at my feet, and 
the rude ſwain treads daily on it with his clouted ſboon. 
I only wiſn you to recognize, for the theory, the 


aneient conſtitutional policy.of this kingdom with 


regatd to repreſentation; as that policy has been de- 
clared in acts of parhament z and, as to the prac- 
tice, to return to that mode which an uniform ex- 

g perience 
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perience has marked out to you, as beſt; and in 
which you walked with ſecurity, advantage, and 
honour, — the year 1763. 


My reſolutions therefore mean to eſtablih the 
ity and juſtice of a taxation of America, by 
grau, and not by mipofition. To mark the legal 
competency of the colony aſſemblies for the ſhpport 
of their government in peace, and for public aids 
in time of war. To acknowledge. that this legal 
competency has had a dutiful and beneficial exerciſe ; 
and that experience has ſhewn the benefit of their 
gra, and the Nan ef nnen e, as 
method of ſupply. 


*Fuxst folid tutte eaihipeib ſix pate] pro- 
50fltlonss. There are three more refolutions corol- 
75 875 thets. If you adimit the firſt ſet, you can 
ane eject the others But if you admit the firſt, 
be fat from ſolleitous whether you accept or 
refuſe the laſt, I think theſe fix maſſſve pillars will 
Fele ſufficient to ſupport the temple of 
itiſh concord; I have no more doubt than I en- 
tertain of my exiſtence, that, if you adniitted theſe, 
you would command an immediate peace; and 
with but tolerable future management, a laſting 
obediendèe in America. I am not arrogant in this 
confident aſſurance. The propoſitions ate all mere 
matters of fact; and if they are ſuch facts as draw 
irreſiſtible concluſions even in the ſtating, this is the 
power of truth, and not any management of mine. 


Stu, 1 mall open the whole plan to you together 


Ly with lack obſervatiotis on the motions as may tend 


to illiirate them where they may want e - 
tion. The firſt is a recti T hat the. colonies 
« 244 plantations of Great Britain in North America, 


ting of fourteen ſeparate governments, and con- 
rainiig two millions an 


upwar de of free inhabitants, 
nab 
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« have not had the liberty and privilege of ow and 
«* ſending any knights and burgeſſes,” or others to repre- 
„ ſent | in the high court f partiament.”— This is 
a plain matter of fact, neceſſary to be laid down, 
and (excepting. the deſcri tion), it. is laid down i 2 
the language of the ters” e 5 it is WAA. near ly 
verbatim from acts of parliament. 


Tux ſecond is like unto the firft—** 7 * ah ſaid 
& colonies and Plantations have been liable to, and boun- 
den by, ſeveral ſubſidies, payments, rates, and tarts, 
„given and granted by parliament, though the ſaid colo- 
< nies and plantations have not their Emig hts and bur- 
& geſſes, in the ſaid high court of parliament,” of their 
© own election, to repreſent the condition of their coun- 
« try ; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes touch-. 
< ed and grieved by ſubſidies given, granted, and aſſent- 
& ed to, in the ſaid court, in a manner prejudicial to the 
„common wealth, quietneſs, reſt, and peace 4 "ye * 
« jeeis inhabiting within the Jame” | 


Ts this deſcription too hot, or too Jobs; too Kring, 
or too weak? Does it arrogate too much to the ſu- 
preme legiſlature? Does it lean too much to the 
claims of the people ? If it runs into any of theſe 
errors, the fault is not mine. It is the language 
of your own ancient acts of liament. Non mens: 
lic. ſermo, ſed que præcepit Ofellus, ruſticus, abnormis 
ſapiens. It is the genuine produce of the ancient 
ruſtic, manly, home-bred ſenſe of this country—1 
did not dare to rub off a particle of the venerable 
ruſt that rather adorns and preſerves, than deſtroys 
the metal. It would be a profanation to touch 
with a tool the ſtones which conſtruct the ſacred 
altar of peace. I would not violate with. 11147 6 | 
| poliſh the ingenuous and noble roughneſs of 407 
truly conſtitutional materials, _Above all things, I 
was reſolved not to be guilty; of tampering, the odi- 
ous vice of reſtleſs and unſtable minds. I go! 

o0t 
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foot in the tracks of our forefathers; where I can 
neither wander nor ſtumble. ' Determining to fix 
articles of peace, I was refolved not to be wiſe be- 
yond what was written; I was reſolved to uſe no- 
thing elſe than the form of ſound words; to let others 
abound in their own ſenſe; and carefully to abſtain 
from all expreſſions of my own. What the law has 
ſaid, I ſay. In all things elſe T am ſilent. I have 
noi organ but for her words. This, if it be not in- 
genious, I am ſure is akte. 


 TagRe& are indeed words expreſſive of grievance 
in this ſecond reſolution, which thoſe who are re- 
ſolved always to be in the right, will deny to contain 
matter of fact, as applied to the preſent caſe; al- 
though parliament thought them true, with regard to 
the counties of Cheſter and Durham. They will deny 
that the Americans were ever touched and griev- 
<4:ed” with the taxes. If they conſider nothing in 
taxes" but their weight as pecuniary impoſitions, 
there might be ſome pretence for this denial. But 
men may be ſorely touched and deeply grieved in 
tlleir privileges, as well as in their purſes. Men 
may loſe little in property by the act which takes 
away all their freedom, When a mati is tobbed of 
a trifle on the highway, it is not the two-pence loſt 
that conſtitutes the capital outrage... This is not con- 
fined to privileges. Even ancient indulgencies with- 
drawn, without offence on the part of thoſe. who en. 
Jjoyed ſuch favours, operate as grievances. But | 


were the Americans then not touched and grieyed 
by the taxes, in ſome meaſure, Vas: GA ? If 
fo, why were they almoſt all, either w. olly repealed 
or exceedingly reduced? Were they not touched 
and:grieved, even by the regulating duties of the 
fixthiof: George II? Elfe why were the duties firft 
reduced to one third in 1764, and afterwards to a 
third of that third in the year 1766? Were they 


298 not 
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not aches and grieved ee - I wall 
ſay they were, until that tax is revived. Were they 
not touched and grieved by the duties of 1769, 
which were likewiſe ele and which, lord Hillſ- 
borough tells you (for the miniſtry) were laid con- 
trary to the true prineiple of commerce? Is nat the 
aſſurance giyen by that noble perſon to the colonies 
of a reſolution; to lay no more taxes on them, an 
admiſſion that taxes would touch and grieve them ? 
—— 8 on fand of the noble _ * the: — 
ribband, now ſtanding on your jqurnals, the f 
A of all proofs that. 1 8 ſubſidies r: 
touched dog ved went ? El 58. why aA | 


changes, r modi 2050 Fepeals, Aer YT "and fe- 
ſolutions ? 1 | 8 


Fs Next Propaldion bh, *. * 
3 « of the [aid colomes, and from other circumſtances, 110 
*< method hath. ftherto beer: devifed for procuring a re- 
„ preſentation. in parkament for the ſaid cnloniai. This 
is an aſſertion of a fact. I go no further on tlie paper; 
though in my private judgment, an uſeful repreten- | 


EO 


- 


tation is impoſſible ;; I am ſue it: i is not i by 
them; nor e nd 5 e J Abſtain 


W 5 bs . 
IF; 


Ch A b 
— or energl court, 49 * 575 40 Fr. 
8 ps aft EE 60 55 7 fal 
— tzes and taxes towards deftaying al ſorts 
« public ſervices.” 75 We ref: Se = £1 
\Tzis competence in * 3 Ane 
dein. It is proved. by the hole tenqur of their acts 
of ſupply in a the.aſemblies, in which Wenn 
le of- granting is, an — li" 


2 
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granting to the crown have r for near 
2 paſſed the public n diſpute. 
Thoſe who have been pleaſed paradoxically to deny 
this right, holding that none but the Britiſh parlia- 
ment can grant to the crown, are wiſhed'to look to 
what is done, not only in the colonies, hut in Ire- 
land, in one uniform unbroken. tenour every ſeſſion. 
Sir, I am ſurprized, that this doctrine. ſhould come 
from ſome. of the law ſervants of the 9 nb ay, 
that if the.crown «We be reſponſible, his 
but certa Y the. miniſters, and even theſe. law offi 
_ cers themſelves, through. whoſe. hands the acts paſs, 
biennially 1 in Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are 
in an habitual courſe of committing impeachable of- 
fences. What habitual offenders have been all pre- 
ſidents of the council, all ſecretaries of ſtate, all-firſt 
lords of trade, all attornies and all ſolicitors general! 
a they are . 3 $9990 2 them; 
ois no ground of charge ag thee, ex 
N in their own unfounded theories. 


Fus fifth reſolution is alſo a chien of fact 
" That tie ſaid general aſſemblies, ral courts, or 
6 other bodies N alrfied as have at fon 

dry times freely granted ſeveral r. Jubſodies and 
«public aids for his-majefty's er vice, according to their 
e abilities, when required blieneto by letter from one of 
« hys, majeſtys principal ſecretaries: 75 Pa 1 and that 
& their right to grant: the ſame, and; thei x. ohearfulne/3 
3 jency.in rie ſad grants; have, been at ſundry 
« times acknowledged by partiement.” 4 9 nothing 
N expences in the Indian wars; and not 

r exertion in foreign ones, ſo. high as the 

lies in the year 1.699 ;; not to go back to their 
erm 8 in the year 1710 J ſhall begin 

1 travel only where the journals give mer light; re- 
Gyag to deal in POS * n authenticated by 


% Hanetury 


* 1 
« SIC ; 
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ben record; ; and to _— wre we 
on that fold baſis. - * 


On the 4th of A RN a committewo this 
houſe came to the e reſolution: N A e 


i bug: 


« Reſolved, 7007 4 ano; l 
« That it is the opinion of this duet that it is 
90 jult aid reaſonable 7hat the ſeveral provinces and 
** colonjes of Mal achufet's B 424 J , New Hampſhire, Con- 
<< nefticut, md Runde J e reimburſed the expences 
<« they have been at in even and ſecuring to the crown 


cc 4 Great — 2 the W 1 . ad Ws 


wn, 1 DEA were 8 for * 2 
nies. They were above 200. O00 l. ſterling; money 


firſt raiſed and advanced on their public credit. 


On the 28th of January 1756, a meſſage from 
the king came to us, to this effect Hrs maj efty, 
* being ſenfible of the zeal and vigour With which his 
* faithful ſubjefts of certain colonies in North America 

et have exerted themſelves: defence gf: has majefly's juſt 
&« rights. and. poſſeſſions, recom it to tus houſe. to 
« take. tir fame. into their confideration, and to enable ſus 
4 majeſty.ta give, them fuck aſſiſtance as ered proper 
12 ee encourage ment?“ 


Or the zd of Februar 156, "the hone came 
to a ſuitable reſolution; expreſſed i in words. neatly 
the ſame as'thoſe of the meſſage : but wi . 
ther addition, that the money then vote 
encouragement to the colonies to exert therniehy: 
with vigour: It will not be neceffary to ug 
all the teſtimonies which your: own 8.8 8 0 
given to the — 4 of my refolutions. 1 will ouly 
822 aces the phos inthe jonrmas 


[+150 OT ok. 
"70 lathe houſe, Vol. xxv. L 
# Journ he houſe, Vol. XXVII. k Ibis, 
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Fol. XXVIL—16th and tgth May, 1757 

Vol. XXVIII.— June 147 58—April 26th wn | 

| Zoth, 1759. Nlarch 26th and 

21ſt, and April 28th, 1760 

: Jan. gth and 20th, 1761. 

Vol: "XXIX. EN 22d and 26th, 1762. 
| | March 14th, and x7th, 1763. 


sin R, have is ths repeated acknowledgment of 
ers Lg that the colonies not onl 1 but 
| 164 to ſatiet 15 This nation has formally: ackriow- 

edged two things ; firſt, that the colonies had gone 
beyond their abilities, Parliament having thought it 
neceſſary to reimburſe therh ; ſecondly, that they 
had acted legally and laudably in their grants of 
money, and their aintenancè of troops, ſince the 
compenſation is expreſsly given is reward and en- 
couragement. Reward is not beſtowed for Acts that 
are unlawful ; and encouragement is not held out 
to things that deſerve reprelienſion. My reſolution 
therefore does nothing more than calle&into.one 
propoſition, what is ſcattered through your journals; 
1 give you nothing but your owtr;/ and you tannof 
refuſe in the groſs, what you have io often acknow= - 
leged in detail, The admiſſion of this, Which wilt 
be ſo honourable to them and to you, will, indeed, 
be mortal to all the miſerable ſtories, by which the 
paſſions of the miſguided ple have been engaged 
in an unhappy ſyſtem. ibs people heard, indeed, 
from the 9 of theſe diſputes, one thing con- 
tinually dinned in their ears, that reaſon and juſtice 
demanded, that the Americans, who paid no taxes, 
ſhould be compelled to contribute. How did that 
fact of their paying nothing, ſtand, when the taxing 
ſyſtem began ? When Mr. Grenville began to form 
his fyſtem of American revenue, he ſtated in this 
2 that the ney > Were then in debt't two. mil- 

| . „ 
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lions ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling m : 
and was of opinion they would diſcharge Neat b | 
in four years. On this ſtate, thoſe untaxed people 

were actually ſubject to the payment of taxes to the 
amount of fix hundred and fifty thouſand a year. 
In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was miftaken. 
The funds given for finking the debt did not prove 
quite ſo ample as both the colonies and he expected. 
The calculation was too ſanguine: the reduction 
was not compleated till ſome years after, and at dif- 
ferent times in different colonies. However, the 
taxes after the war, continued too great to bear any 
addition, with prudence or propriety; and when 
the burthens impoſed in conſequence of former re- 
quifitions were diſcharged, our tone became too 
high to reſort again to requiſition. No colony, ſince 
that time, ever has had any requiſition whatſoever 
made to t. 

Wx ſee the ſenſe of the crown, and the ſenſe of 
parliament, on the productive nature of a revenue by 
grant.” Now, ſearch the fame journals for the pro- 
duce of the revenue by impoſition.-—Where is it ?— 
let us know the volume and the page? hat is the 
groſs, what is the nett produce ?-—to what ſervice is 
it applied how have you appropriated its ſurplus? 
Wha at, can none of the many ſkilful index-ma- 
 kers, that we are now employing, find any trace of 
_ t?—Well, let them and that reſt together. But 
are the journals, which ſay nothing of the revenue, 
as ſilent on the diſcontent Oh no! a child may 
find it. It is the melancholy burthen and blot of 


* 34 
1 * * 


© Trains then I am, from thoſe journals, juſtified 
in the ſixth and laſt refotution, which is—* That it 
&* hath been found by experience, that the manner of 
* granting. the faid ſupplies and aids, by the ſaid gene- 
* ral aſſemblies, hath been more agreeable to the ſaid co- 
* Jonies, and more beneficial, and conducive to the public 


& ſervice, 
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© ſervice, than the mode of giving and granting aids in 
© parliament, to be raiſed and paid in the ſaid calonies m 
- This makes the whole of the fundamental part of 
the plan. The concluſion is irreſiſtible. You cannot 
fay, that you were driven by any neceſſity, to an ex- 
_ erciſe of the utmoſt rights of legiſlature. You cannot 
aſſert, that you took on yourſelves the taſk of im- 
poſing colony taxes, from the want of another legal 
body, that is competent to the purpoſe of ſupplying 
the' exigencies of the ſtate without wounding the 
prejudices of the people. Neither is it true that the 
body ſo qualified, and having that competence, had 
neglected the duty. 


Tux queſtion now, on all this accumulated mat- 
ter, is; - whether you will chuſe to abide by a pro- 
fitable experience, or a miſchievous theory, whe- 
ther you chuſe to build on imagination or fact; whe- 
ther you prefer enjoyment or hope; ſatisfaction in 
your ſubjects, or diſcontent ? 


Ir theſe propoſitions are accepted, every thing 
which has been made to enforce a contrary ſyſtem, 
muſt, I take it for granted, fall along with it. On 
that ground, I have drawn the following reſolution, 
which, when it comes to be moved, will naturally 
be divided in a proper manner: That it may be 
&* proper to repeal an act, made in the ſeventh year of 
&« the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An act for 
“ granting certain duties in the Britiſh colomes and 
„ plantations in America; for allowing a drawback of 
«© the duties of cuſtoms upon the exportation from this 
© kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of the produce of the 

s {aid colomes or plantations; for diſcontinuing the draw- 
&* backs payable on China earthen-ware exported to A. 


c merica ; and for more effettually preventing the clan- 


<« deftine running of goods in the ſaid colomes and plan- 

“ tations.-= And that it may be proper to repeal an act, 

*nade in the fourteenth. year of the reign of his prefent 

* majeſty, intituled, An -_ to diſcontinue in ſuch _ 
| e 2 I 
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* and for fuck time, as are therein mentioned, the land- 
ing and diſcharging, lading or ſhipping, of goods, 
* ares, aud merchandize, at the town and within the- 
* harbour of Boſton, in the province of Maſpachuſet's 
« Bay, in North America.-— And that it may be proper 
79 repeal an att, made in the fourteenth year of the 
I ren of his prefent majeſty, intituled, An aft for the 
ce 1Mpartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in the caſes of per- 
« ſons queſtioned for any atts done by them, in the execu- 
gion of the taw, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tu- 
e mults, in the province of Maſfachuſet's Bay in New 
% England.— And that it may be proper to repeal an 
at, made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his 
&* preſent majeſty, intituled, An aft for the better regu- 
&* lating the government of the province of the Maſſa- 
* chuſet's Bay in New Enpland.— And alſo that it may 
he proper to explain and amend an att, made in the 
4 thurry-fifth year of the reign of king Henry the eighth, 
* mtituled, An aft for the trial of treaſons committed& 
* out of the king's dominions.” 


1 wrsn, fir, to repeal the Boſton port bill, be- 
cauſe (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of ſuſpending the rights of the ſubje& during the 
king's pleaſure). it was paſſed, as I apprehend, with 
les regularity, and on more partial principles, than 
it ought. The corporation of Boſton was not heard, 
before it was condemned: Other towns, full as 
guilty as ſhe was, have not had their ports blocked 
up. Even the reſtraining bill of the preſent ſeſſion 
does not go to the length of the Boſton port act. 
The ſame ideas of prudence, which induced you 
not to extend. equal puniſhment- to equal guilt, 
sven when you were puniſhing, induce me, who 
mean not to chaſtiſe, but to reconcile, to be ſatisfied: 
with the puniſhment already partially inflicted. _ 
los of prudence, and accommodation to cir- 
munſtances, prevent you from taking away the 
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charters of Connecticut and Rhode-iſland, as you 
have taken away that of Maſſachuſet's colony, 
though the crown has far leſs power in the two for- 
mer provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and 
though the abuſes have been full as great, and as 
flagrant, in the exempted as in the puniſhed. The 
fame reafons of prudence and accommodation have 
weight with me in reſtoring the charter of Maſſa- 
'chuſet's Bay. Beſides, fir, the act which changes 
the charter of Maſlachuſet's is in many particulars ſo 
exceptionable, that, if I did not wiſh abſolutely to 
repeal, I would by all means deſire to alter it; as 
feveral of its proviſions tend to the ſubverſion of all 
public and private juſtice. Such, among others, is 
the power in the governor to change the ſheriff at 
his pleaſure; and to make a new returning officer 
for every ſpecial cauſe. It is ſhameful to behold 
ſuch a regulation ſtanding among Engliſh laws. 


Tux act for bringing perſons accuſed of com- 
mitting murder under the orders of government to 
England for trial, is but temporary. That act has 
calculated the probable duration of our quarrel with 
the colonies; and is accommodated to that ſuppoſ- 
ed duration. I would haſten the happy moment of 
reconciliation; and therefore muſt, on my principle, 
get rid of that moſt juſtly obnoxious act. ah 


TIE act of Henry the eighth, for the trial of trea- 
ſons, I do not mean to take away, but to confine it 
to its proper bounds and original intention ; to 
make it expreſsly for trial of treaſons (and the great- 


eſt treaſons may be committed) in places where the 


juriſdiction of the crown does not extend. 


Havinc guarded the privileges of: local legiſla- 
ture, I would next ſecure to the colonies a fair and 


unbiaſſed judicature; for which purpoſe, fir, I pro- 


poſe the following reſolition: That, from the time 
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<< when the general aſſembly or general court of any co- 
Jony or plantation in North America, ſball have ap- 
pointed by act of aſſembly, duly confirmed, a ſettled 
« ſalary to the offices of the chief juſtice and other 
„ judges of the fuperior court, it may be proper, that 
<« the faid chief juſtice and other judges of the ſuperior 
“ courts of fuch colony, ſhall hold his and their office 
“ and offices during their good behaviour; and ſhall not 
&« be removed therefrom, but when the ſaid removal 
ce ſhall be adjudged by his majeſty in council, upon a 
« hearing on complaint from the general aſſembly, or on 
a complaint from the governor, or council, or the houſe 
« of repreſentatives ſeverally, of the colony in which the 
« ſaid chief juſtice and other judges have exerciſed the 
« ſaid offices.” | | | 

Tx next reſolution relates to the courts of ad- 
miralty, | 

IT is this. That it may be proper to regulate the 
& courts of admiralty, ar vice admiralty, authorized by 
& the 15th chap. of the 4th of George the third, in 
& fuch a manner as to make the ſame more commodious 
& to thoſe who ſue, or are ſued, in the ſaid courts, and 
& to provide {® the more decent maintenance of the | 
« judges in the ſame.” 1 tf | 


THesE courts I do not wiſh to take away; they 
are in themſelves proper eſtabliſhments. 'This court 
is one of the capital ſecurities of the act of naviga- 
tion. The extent of its juriſdiction, indeed, has 
been encreaſed; but this is altogether as proper, 
and is, indeed, on many accounts, more eligible, 
where new powers were wanted, than a court abſo- 
lutely new. But courts incommodiouſlly ſituated, 
in effect, deny juſtice; and a court, partaking in 
R * the 

1 The ſolicitor-general informed Mr. B. when the reſolutions 
were ſeparately moved, that the grievance of the judges pat- 
e of the profits of the ſeizure had been redreſſed by office ; 
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the fruits of its own condemnation, is a robber. The 
congreſs complain, and complain juſtly, of this 
grievance. | „„ 


THsE are the three conſequential propoſitions. I 
have thought of two or three more; but they come 
rather too near detail, and to the province of execu- 
tive government, which I wiſh parliament always to 
ſuperintend, never to aſſume. If the firſt fix are 
granted, congruity will carry the latter three. If not, 
the things that remain unrepealed, will be, I hope, 
rather unſeemly incumbrances on the building, than 
very materially detrimental to its ſtrength and ſta- 
bility. 60 br an. X 

Hx RR, far, I ſhould cloſe ; but that I plainly per- 
ceive ſome objections remain, which, I ought, if 
poſſible, to remove. The firſt will be, that, in re- 
ſorting to the doctrine of our anceſtors, as contained 
in the preamble to the Cheſter act, I 28 too 
much; that the grievance from a want of repreſen- 
tation, ſtated in that preamble, goes to the whole of 
legiſlation as well as to taxation. And that the co- 
lonies grounding themſelves upon that doCtrine, 
will apply it to all parts of legiſlative authority. 


To this objection, with all poſſible deference and 
humility, and wiſhing as little as any man living to 
impair the ſmalleſt particle of our ſupreme authority, 
I anſwer, that the words are the words of parliament, 
and not mine ; and, that all falſe and inconcluſive in- 
ferences, drawn from them, are not mine; for! 
| heartily diſclaim ayy ſuch inference. I have choſen 
the words of an a& of parliament, which Mr. Gren- 
ville, ſurely a tolerably zealous and very judicious 
advocate for the ſovereignty of parliament, formerly 
moved to have read at your table, in confirmation 
of his tenets. It is true that lord Chatham conſider- 
ed theſe preambles as declaring ſtrongly in favour 


or” 
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of his opinions. He was a no leſs powerful advo- 
cate for the privileges of the Americans. Ought I 
not from hence to preſume, that theſe preambles are 
as favourable as poſſible to both, when properly un- 
derſtood; favourable both to the rights of parlia- 
ment, and to the privilege of the dependencies of 
this crown? But, fir, the object of grievance in my 
reſolution, I have not taken from the Cheſter, but 
from the Durham act, which confines the hardſhip 
of want of repreſentation, to the caſe of ſubſidies ; 
and which therefore falls in exactly with the caſe of 
the colonies. But whether the unrepreſented coun- 
ties were de jure, or de facto, bound, the preambles 
do not accurately diſtinguiſh ; nor indeed was it ne- 
ceſſary; for, whether de jure, or de facto, the legiſla- 
ture thought the exerciſe of the power of taxing, as 
of right, or as of fact without right, equally a griev- 
ance and equally oppreſſive, ® 

I no not know, that the colonies have, in any ge- 
ral way, or in any cool hour, gone much beyond 
the demand of immunity in relation to taxes. It is 
not fair to judge of the temper or diſpoſitions of 
any man, or any ſet of men, when they are compoſ- 
ed and at reſt, from their conduct, or their expreſ- 
ſions, in a ſtate of diſturbance and irritation. It is 
beſides a very great miſtake to imagine, that man- 
kind follow up practically any ſpeculative principle, 
either of government or of freedom, as far as it will 
go in argument and logical illation. We Engliſh- 
men, ſtop very ſhort of the principles upon which 
we ſupport any given part of our conſtitution; or 
even the whole of it together. I could eaſily, if I 
had not already tired you, give you very firiking 
and convincing inſtances of it. This is nothing but 
what is natural and proper. All government, in- 
deed every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue, and every prudent act, is founded on com- 
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promiſe and barter, We balance inconveniencies ; 
we give and take; we remit ſome rights, that we 
may enjoy others; and, we chuſe rather to be hap- 
py citizens, than ſubtle diſputants. As we muſt give 
away ſome natural hberty, to enjoy civil advanta- 
ges; ſo we muſt facrifice ſome civil liberties, for the 
advantages to be derived from the communion and 
fellowſhip of a great empire. But in all fair dealings 
the thing bought, muſt bear ſome proportion to the 
purchaſe paid. None will barter away the immedi- 
ate jewel of his ſoul. Though a great houſe is apt 
to make ſlaves haughty, yet it is purchaſing a part 
of the artificial importance of a great empire too 
dear, to pay for it all eſſential rights, and all the in- 
trinſic dignity of human nature. None of us who 
would not riſque his life, rather than fall under a go- 
vernment purely arbitrary. But, although there are 
ſome amongſt us who think our conſtitution wants 
many improvements, to make it a complete ſyſtem 
of liberty, perhaps none who are of that opinion, 
would think it right to aim at ſuch improvement, 
by diſturbing his country, and riſquing every thing 
that is dear to him. In every arduous enterpnze, 
we conſider what we are to loſe, as well as what we 
are to gain ; and the more and better ſtake of liberty 
every people poſſeſs, the leſs they will hazard in a 
vain attempt to make it more. Theſe are the cords 
of man. Man acts from adequate motives relative 
to his intereſt ; and not on metaphyſical ſpeculati- 
ons. Ariſtotle, the great maſter of reaſoning, cau- 
tions us, and with great weight and propriety, a- 
gainſt this ſpecies of deluſive geometrical accuracy 
in moral arguments, as the moſt fallacious of all 
ſophiſtry. 


Tux Americans will have no intereſt contrary to 
the grandeur and glory of England, when they are 
not oppreſſed by the weight of it; and they * 
: 9 
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ther be inclined to reſpect the acts of a ſuperin- 
tending legiſlature ; when they ſee them the acts of 
that power, which is itſelf the ſecurity, not the rival, 
of their ſecondary importance. In this aſſurance, 
my mind moſt perfectly acquieſces ; and I confe(s, 
I feel not the leaſt alarm, from the diſcontents which 
are to ariſe, from putting people at their eaſe ; nor 
do J apprehend the deſtruction of this empire, from 
giving, by an act of free grace and indulgence, to 
two millions of my fellow citizens, ſome ſhare of 
thoſe rights, __ which I have always been taught 
to value myſelf. . 


Ir is ſaid indeed, that this power of granting veſt- 
ed in American aſſemblies, would diſſolve the unity 
of the empire; which was preſerved, entire, although 
Wales, and Cheſter, and Durham, were added to it. 
Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what this unity 
means; nor has it ever been heard of, that I know, 
in the conſtitutional policy of this country. The 
very idea of ſubordination of parts, excludes this 
notion of ſimple and undivided unity. England is 
the head; but ſhe is not the head and the members 
too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a 
ſeparate, but not an independent, legiſlature; which, 
far from diſtracting, promoted the union of the 
whole. Every thing was ſweetly and harmoniouſly 
diſpoſed through both iflands for the conſervation 
of Engliſh dominion, and the communication of 
Engliſh liberties. I do not ſee that the ſame princi- 
ples might not be carried into twenty iſlands, and 
with the ſame good effect. This is my model with 
regard to America, as far as the internal circumſtan- 
ces of the two countries are the ſame. I know no 
other unity of this empire, than I can draw from its 
example during theſe periods, when it ſeemed to my 
poor underſtanding more united than it is now, or 
than it is likely to be by the preſent methods. 


Bur 
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Bur ſince I ſpeak of theſe methods, I recollect, 
Mr. Speaker, almoſt too late, that I promiſed, be- 
fore I finiſhed, to ſay ſomething of the propoſition 
of the m noble lord on the floor, which has been fo 
lately received, and ftands on your journals. I mult 
be deeply concerned, whenever it is my misfortune 
to continue a difference with the majority of this 
houfe. But as the reaſons for that difference are my 
apology for thus troubling you, ſuffer me to ſtate 
them in a very few words. I ſhall compreſs them 
into as ſmall a body as I poſſibly can, having al- 
ready debated that matter at large, when the queſ- 
tion was before the committee. 


Fr RS, then, I cannot admit that propoſition of 
a a ranſom by auction; becauſe it is a meer project. 
It is a thing new; unheard of; ſupported by no ex- 
perience ; juſtified by no analogy ; without exam- 
ple of our anceſtors, or root in the conſtitution. It 
is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor colony 
grant. Experimentum in corpore vili, is a good rule, 

which will ever make me adverſe to any trial of ex- 
periments on what is certainly the moſt valuable of 
all ſubjects; the peace of this empire. 

SECONDLY, it is an experiment which muſt be 
fatal in the end to our conſtitution. For what is it 
but a ſcheme for taxing the colonies in the anti- 
chamber of the noble lord and his ſucceſſors? To 
ſettle the quotas and proportions in this houſe, is 
clearly impoſſible. You, fir, may flatter yourſelf, 
you ſhall fit a ſtate auctioneer with your hammer in 
your hand, and knock down to each colony as it 
bids. But to ſettle (on the plan laid down by the 
noble lord) the true proportional payment for four 
or five and twenty governments, according to the 
abſolute and the relative wealth of each, and ac- 


cording to the Britiſh proportion of wealth and — 
* then, 


m Lord North. 
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then, 1s a wild and chimerical notion. This new 
taxation muſt therefore come in by the back-door 
of the conſtitution. Each quota muſt be brought 
to this houſe ready formed; you can neither add 
nor alter. You muſt regiſter it. You can do no- 
thing further, For on what grounds can you deli- 
berate either before or after the propoſition ? You 
cannot hear the counſel for all theſe provinces, quar- 
relling each on its own quantity of payment, and its 
proportion to others. If you ſhould attempt it, the 
committee of provincial ways and means, or by 
whatever other name it will delight to be called, 
muſt ſwallow up all the time of parliament. 


THIRDLY, it does not give ſatisfaction to the 
complaint of the colonies. They complain, that 
they are taxed without their conſent ; you anſwer, 
that you will fix the ſum at which they ſhall be tax- 
ed. That 1s, you give them the very grievance for 
the remedy. You tell them indeed, that you will 
leave the mode to themſelves. I really beg pardon : 
it gives me pain to mention it; but you mult be 
ſenſible that you will not perform this part of the 
compact. For, ſuppoſe the colonies were to lay the 
duties which furniſhed their contingent, upon the 
importation of your manufactures; you know you 
would never ſuffer ſuch a tax to be laid. You know 
too, that you would not ſuffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that, when you come to explain your- 
ſelf, it will be found, that you will neither leave to 
themſelves the quantum nor the mode ; nor indeed 
any thing. The whole is deluſion from one end to 
N n 


Fou rhlx, this method of ranſom by auction, 
unleſs it he uni verſally accepted, will plunge you into 
great and inextricable difficulties. In what year of 
dur Lord are the proportians of payments to be ſet- 
tled ? To ſay nothing of the impoſſibility we co- 

ITY eons To lony 
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| lony agents ſhould have general powers of taxing 
the colonies at their diſcretion ; conſider, I implore 
you, that the communication by ſpecial meſſages, 
and orders between theſe agents and their conſtitu- 
ents on each variation of the cafe, when the parties 
come to contend together, and to diſpute on their 
relative proportions, will be a matter of delay, per- 
plexity, and confuſion, that never can have an end. 


Ir all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, 
what is the condition of thoſe aſſemblies, who offer, 
by themſelves or their agents, to tax themſelves up 
to your ideas of their proportion? The refractory 
colonies, who refuſe all compoſition, will remain 
taxed only to your old impoſnions; which, how- 
ever grievous in principle, are trifling as to produc- 
tion. The obedient colonies in this ſcheme are 
heavily taxed; the refractory remain unburthened. 
What will you do? Will you lay new and heavier 
taxes by parliament on the diſobedient ? Pray con- 
ſider in what way you can do it? You are perfectly 
convinced that in the way of taxing, you can do no- 
thing but at the ports. Now ſuppoſe it is Virginia 
that refuſes to appear at your auction, while Mary- 
land and North Carolina bid handſomely for their 
ranſom, and are taxed to your quota? How will 
you put theſe colonies on a par ? Will you tax the 
tobacco of Virginia ? If you do, you give its death- 
wound to your Engliſh- revenue at home, and to 
one of the very greateſt articles of your own foreign 
trade. If you tax the import of that rebellious co- 
lony, what do you tax but your own manufactures, 
- or the goods of ſome other obedient, and already 
wWell-taxed colony? Who has ſaid one word on this 
labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more and 
more as you enter into it ? Who has preſented, who 
can preſent you, with a clue, to lead you out of it? 
I think, fir, it is impoſſible, that you ſhould _ _ 

e x colle 
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collect that the colony bounds are fo implicated in 
one another (you know it by your other experi- 
ments in the bill for prohibiting the New-England 
brews that you can lay no poſſible reftraints on 
al 


moſt any of them which may not be preſently 
eluded, if you do not confound the innocent with 
the guilty, and burthen thoſe whom upon every 
principle, you ought to exonerate. He muſt be 
groſsly ignorant of America, who thinks, that, with- 
out falling into this confuſion of all rules of equity 
and policy, you can reſtrain any ſingle colony, eſ- 
pecially Virginia and Maryland, the central, and 
moſt important of them all. Os 
Lr it alſo be conſidered, that, either in the pre- 
ſent confuſion you ſettle a permanent contingent, 
which will and muſt be trifling ; and then you have 
no effectual revenue: or you change the quota at 
every exigency; and then on every new repartition 
you will have a new quarrel, _ YO + 
 _RxeLecrT beſides, that when you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided for 
| mg and punctual payment. Suppoſe one, two, 
Hve, ten years arrears. You cannot iſſue a treaſury 
e ory the failing colony. You muft make 
new Pofton port bills, new reſtraining laws, new 
acts for dragging men to England for trial. You 
muſt ſend out new fleets, new armies. All is to 
begin again. From this day forward the empire is 
never to know an hour's tranquillity. An inteſtine 
fire will be kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, 
which one time or other muſt conſume this whole 
empire. I allow indeed that the empire of Germa- 
ny raiſes her revenue and her troops by quotas and 
contingents ; but the revenue of the empire, and 
he army of the empire, is the worſt revenue, and 
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 InsTEap of a ſtanding revenue, you will there- 
fore have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble 
lord, who propoſed this project of a ranſom by auc- 
tion, ſeemed himſelf to be of that opinion. His 
project was rather deſigned for breaking the union 
of the colonies, than for eſtabliſhing a revenue. He 
confeſſed, he apprehended that his propoſal would 
not be to their taſte. I ſay, this ſcheme of diſunion 
ſeems to be at the bottom of the project; for I will 
not ſuſpect that the noble lord meant nothing but 
merely to delude the nation by an airy phantom 
which he never intended to realize. But, whatever 
his views may be ; as I propoſe the peace and uni- 
on of the colonies as the very foundation of my 
plan, it cannot accord with one whoſe foundation 
is perpetual diſcord. | N 8 
| CoMPARE the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and fimple. The other full of perplexed and 
intricate mazes. This 1s mild ; that harſh. This 
is found by experience effectual for its 45 or ; 
the other is a new project. This is univerſal; the 
other calculated for certain colomes only. This is 
immediate in its conciliatory operation; the other 
remote, contingent, fall of hazard. Mine is what 
becomes the dignity of a ruling people; gratui- 
tous, Unconditional, and not held out as matter of 
bargain and ſale. I have done my duty in propoſ- 
ing it to you. I have indeed tired you by a long 
diſcourſe ; but this is the misfortune of thoſe to 
whoſe influence nothing will be conceded, and who 
muft win 'every inch of their ground by argument. 
You have heard me with goodneſs. May you de- 
cide with wiſdom ! For my part, I feel my mind 
greatly diſburthened, by what I have done to-day. 
I have been the leſs fearful of trying your patience, 
becauſe on this ſubject I mean to ſpare it altogether 
in future. I have this comfort, that in every Rage | 
DE 3 
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of the American affairs, I have ſteadily ſed tile 
meaſures that have produced the confuſion, and 
may bring on the deſtruction, of this empire. I 
now go ſo far as to riſque a propoſal of my own. 
If I cannot give peace to my country; I give it to 
my conſcience. 8 ; 


Bur what (ſays the financier) is peace to us 
without money? Your plan gives us no revenue. 
No! But it does For it ſecures to the ſubject the 
power of REFUSAL, the firſt of all revenues. 
Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power 
in the ſubject of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, has not been Bund the richeſt mine 
of tevenue ever diſcovered by the ſkill or by the 
fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
L. 152.750 : 11 : 2 #ths, nor any other paltry li- 
mited ſum.—But it gives the ſtrong box itſelf, the 
fund; the bank, from whence only revenues can 
ariſe amongſt a people ſenſible of freedom: Pofita 
luditur arca. Cannot you in England; cannot you 
at this time of day; cannot you, an houſe of com- 
mons, truſt to the principle which has raiſed ſo 
mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt of near 
140 millions in this country? Is this principle to be 
true in England, and falſe every where elſe? Is it 
not true in Ireland? Has it not hitherto been true 
in the colonies? Why ſhould you preſume that, in 
any country, a body duly conſtituted for any func- 
tion, will neglect to perform its duty, and abdicate 
its truſt? Such a preſumption would go againſt all 
government in all modes. But, in truth, this dread 
of penury of ſupply, from a free aſſembly, has no 
foundation in nature. For firſt obſerve, that, be- 
ſides the deſire which all men have naturally of ſup- 
porting the honour of their own government; that 

ſe of dignity, and that ſecurity to property, 
which ever attends freedom, has a tendency. 3 
„ 
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creaſe the ſtock of the free community, Moſt may 


be taken where moſt is accumulated. And what. 
is the ſail or climate where experience has not uni- 


formly proved, that the voluntary flow of heaped- 
up 2 burſting from the weight of its ou rich 
luxuriance, has ever run with a more co 5 wang ſtream- 


of revenue, than could be ſqueezed from the dry 


huſks of op preſſed indigence, by the ſtraining of all 


the politic — | in the world. 


Nxx r we know, that parties muſt ever exiſt in a 


free country. We know too, that the emulations 
of ſuch parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal 


neceſſities, their hopes, and their fears, muſt ſend 
them all in their turns to him that holds the balance 


of the ſtate. The parties are the gameſters; but 
government keeps the table, and is ſure to be the 
winner in the end. When this game is played, I 
really think it js more to be feared, that the people 


— be exhauſted, than that government will not be 


u_ plied. Whereas, whatever is got by acts of ab- 
ſolute power ill obeyed, becauſe odious, or by con- 
tracts ill kept, becauſe conſtrained; will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious. Ge Eafe would re- 
fy tract vows made in pain, as violent and vai 


I, for one, proteſt againſt compoundi our de- 
mands: : I declare againſt compounding ng 0 


qebt, which is due to generous government from 
protected freedom. And ſo may I ſpeed in the 
great object I propoſe to you, as I think it would 
not only be an act of injuſtice, but would be the 
worſt cxconomy in the world, to compel the colo- 
nies to a ſum certain, either in the way of ranſom, 


or in the way of compulſory compact. 


Bur to clear up my ideas on this ſubje&t—a re- 
venue from America tranſmitted hither -- do not 


delude 


f » Rel a 
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or a poor 
limited ſum, the immenſe, . eternal 


r 


ren ö ö 
delude yourſelves you never can receive it No, 
not a ſhilling. We have experience that from re- 
mote countries it is not to be expected. If, when 
you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, you 
were obliged to return in loan what you had taken 
in impoſition; what can you expect from North 
America ? for certainly, if ever there was a country 
2 to produce wealth, it is India; or an in- 
titution fit for the tranſmiſſion, it is the Eaſt-India 
company. America has none of theſe aptitudes. If 
America gives you taxable objects, on which you 
lay your duties here, and gives you, at the ſame 
time, a ſurplus by a foreign ſale of her commodities 
to pay the duties on theſe objects which you tax at 
home, ſhe has performed her part to the Britiſh re- 
venue. But with regard to her own internal eſta- 
bliſnments; ſhe may, I doubt not ſhe will, contri- 
bute in moderation. I ſay in moderation; for ſhe 
ought not to be permitted to exhauſt herſelf. She 
ought to be reſerved to a war; the weight of which, 
with the enemies that we are moſt likely to have, 
muſt be conſiderable in her quarter of the globe. 
There ſhe may ſerye you, and ſerve you eſſentially. 


For that ſervice, for all ſervice, whether of re- 
venue, trade, or empire, my truſt is in her intereſt 
in the Britiſh conſtitution. My hold of the colonies 
is in the cloſe affection which grows from common 
names, from kindred blood, from fimilar privileges, 
and equal protection. Theſe are ties, which, though 
light as air, are as ſtrong as links of iron. Let the 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
aſſociated with your government ;—they will cling 
and grapple to you; and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. 
But let it be once underſtood, that your govern- 
ment may be one thing, and their privileges ano- 
ther ; that theſe two things may exiſt without > | 

| 1 mutua 
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mutual relation; the cement is gone; the cohefion 


is looſened; and every thing haſtens to decay and 


diffolution. As long as you have the wiſdom to 
keep the ſovereign authority of this country; as the 
ſanctuary of liberty, the ſacred temple conſecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the choſen race and 
ſons of England worſhip: freedom, they will turn 
their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have any where. It 
is a weed that grows in every foil. They may have 


it from Spain, they may have it from Pruſſia.» But 
until you become loſt to all feeling of your true in- 


tereſt and your natural dignity, freedom they can 
have from none but you. This is the commodity 
of price, OL the monopoly. This 

is the true act of navigation, which binds to you 


the commerce of the colonies, and through them 


| ſecures to you the wealth of the world. Deny them 

this Ca Mation of freedom, and you break that 
ſole bond, "Which. originally made, and muſt ſtill 
preſerve, the unity of the empire. Do not enter- 


- 


tain ſo weak an imagination, as that yout regiſters 


and your bonds, your affidavits and your ſufferan- 


ces,” your cockets and your clearances, are what 
fori the great ſecurities of your commerce. Do 
not dreaim that your letters of office, and your in- 
ſtructions, and your ſuſpending clauſes, are the 


things that hold together the great contexture of 


this my ſterious whole. Theſe things do not make 
763 COINS Dt, os JE. 44 6 by + Sho 254 * 7 
your government. Dead inſtruments, paſſive tools 


as they ute, it is the ſpirit of Engliſh communion 


that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, which, infuſed 
through the mighty maſs, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies, every part of the empire, even 
down to the minuteſt memder. 


Is.- 


* 
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5 for us here in England Do you imagine then, 


that it is the land- tax act which raiſes your reve- 
nue f that it is the annual vote in the committee 

of ſupply, which gives you your army? or that it 
is the mutiny bill which inſpires it with bravery and 
diſcipline ? No] _— It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachment to their government 
from the ſenſe of the kein” © 5 dy ag tn 
a glorious inſtitution, grves. you your army 
and your navy, and infuſes into both that bberal 
obedience, without which your army would be a 
WIT you oy en n Totten 
tim N 


ALL this, I know Els enou gh, will Gta wil 
and chimerical to the prophane herd of thoſe wr 
and mechanical politicians, who have no 
among us; a ſort of people who think that 7 
exiſts but what is groſs and material; and who 
therefore,, far from being ed, to be directors 
of the great movement of empire, are not fit to 
turn a wheel: in the machine. But td men truly 
initiated and nightly taught, theſe ruling and maſter 
Fave en cipks, which, in the opinion of ſuch. men as I 


2 85 BE; no ſubſtantial 8 are 
, and all in all. M 1 
in N is 1 Bo: 9 dom the trueſt wiſdom ; 
great empire and little minds go ill together. IF 
we are Conſcious of our ſituation, and glow, with 
zeal to fill our place. as becomes our Nation and 
ourſelves, we ought to auſpicate all our public pro- 
8 on America, with the ald warning of the 
church, Surfum corda We ought to elevate gur 
minds to the greatneſs of that truſt to which the or- 
der of Provic 2 2 has called us. By adverting 10 
the dignity of this high calling, our anceſtors 
n a lavage wilderneſs into a glorious empire, ; 
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and have made the moſt extenſive, and the only _ 
| honourable conqueſts ; not by deſtroying, but by 
promoting, the wealth, the number, the happineſs, 
OG Let us get an American re- 
venue as we have got an American empire. Enghſh 
privileges have made it all that it is; Engliſh pr 
vileges alone will make it all it can be. 


In full confidence. of this unalterable uit 1 
now {quod felix fauſtumgque fit)—lay the, firſt one - 
of the. temple of peace; and 1 move Jou, 

« T'HAT the ane, and plantations of Groat Bri = 


lain in North America, confiſtig of four 2 ſeparate - 

< governments, and containing two milli upwards 

«of Free in ltaxts, have not kad the 3350 and pri- 

4 oilege nf electing and ſending any. nights and burgeſ- 

108 * Joy or others, 15 . them in 7 The high court of 

- an 2 Jo 5 3 ＋ oy N 
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: As 1 . is ks e. ſeparately in 
the dal he ſpeech, the reader perhaps 


may with to ſee che whale of them toge=. 
ther, in the form in 2 1 ME 
9 for. e e : 
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<p THAT cee antations of Great 
1 Britain in North America, conliſling of fourteen 
e ſeparate governments, and containing two milli- 
ons and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and 
«ſe any knights and burgeſſes, or others, to 
ra aan nar be E 

: EP | 
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Tua the ſaid colonies and a have 
„been made liable to, and bounden by, ſeveral 
<« ſubſidies; payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
granted by paiement; though the ſaid colonies 

and plantations have not their knights and bur- 
«© gefles; in the faid _ court of parliament, of 
„their own election, to repreſent the condition of 
their country; by lack whereof, they have been of- 
t rentimes. touched and i grieved by fubfidies given, grant- 
«ed, and afſented to, in the ſaid court, in a manner my 
" judicial to the commonwealth, quietneſs, reſt, and 
peace; F the ' ſubjects mnhabiting within the fame.” 


: e Tur, from the diſtance of the ſaid colonies, 

c 2nd from other circumſtances, no method hath 
250 Mes been deviſed for procuring a * 
* tion in Parliament for the ſaid colonies.” „ 


, Tu ax each of the ſaid colonies hath within i it= 
© {elf a body, choſen, in part or in the whole, by 
the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabit- 
D ants thereof, commonly called the general aſſem- 
<« bly, or general court; with powers legally to 
© raiſe, levy, and aſſeſs, according to the ſeveral 
© uſage of ſuch colonies, duties and taxes towards 
£5 defraying all forts of public ſervices,” n 
gat Hu iT the faid general Klleitblles general 
burts, of other Bodies, legally qualified ag afore- 
aid, have at ſundry times freely granted ſeveral 
large ſubſidies and public aids os his mgjeſty's 
ſervice, according to their abilities, when requir- 
ed thereto by letter from one of his majeſty's 
8; Ant ſecretaries of Nate ; and that their right 


= ©to 23 the TT and their cheatfineſs afid 
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DO 
5 The br Gar 8 he laſt had the} previous 3 
| oh put on them. The others were negativ 
© The words in ſtatics were, by an amendment Bat was car- 
ried, left out of the motion; which will appear in the journals, 
though it is not the practice to inſert ſuch amendments in the 
votes. | 
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4 ficiency in the ſaid grants, have been at ſundry 


times acknowledged by parliament.” 
Tx it hath been found by experience, that 
© the manner of granting the ſaid ſupplies and aids, 
* by the ſaid general abe hath been more 
„ agreeable to the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies, 
and more beneficial and conducive to the public 
< ſervice, than the mode of giving and granting 
<* aids and ſubſidies in parliament to be raiſed and 
paid in the ſaid colonies” _ 


«© THAT it may be proper to repeal an act made 
in the 7th year of the e of hin preſet majeſty, 
<« intituled, An act for granting certain duties in the 
<«« Britiſh colonies and plantations in America; for 

allowing a draw- back of the duties of cuſtoms, 
upon the exportation from this kingdom, of cof- 
< fee and cocoa- nuts, of the produce of the ſaid co- 
& lonies or plantations ; for diſcontinuing the draw- 
„ backs payable on China earthen-ware exported 
© to America; and for more effectually preventing 
<< the clandeſtine running of goods in the ſaid colo- 
* nies and plantations,” ' 25 | 
«© THAT it may be proper to repeal an act, 
© made in the 14th year of the reign of his preſent 
< majeſty, intituled, An act to diſcontinue, in ſuch 
© manner, and for ſuch time, as are therein menti- 
<& oned, the landing and diſcharging, lading or ſhip- | 
<« ping of goods, wares, and merchandize, at the | 
e town, and within the harbour, of Boſton, in the 
“province of Maſlachuſet's Bay, in North America.” 


«© THAT it may be proper to repeal an act made 
& in the 14th year of the reign of his preſent ma- - 

| « jeſty, intituled, An act for the impartial admini- 

' -_ - * tration of juſtice, in caſes of perſons queſtioned 

for any acts done by them in the execution of 

< the law, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tu- 

* mults, in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in 


_ * New England.“ | 
gt Th 
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« Tuan it is to repeal an act, W 
< the 14th year . the of his preſent majeſty, 
cc intituled, An act for better regulating the 


government of the province of the . 


Bay in New England.“ 


„ Tur it is 1 * amend an 
act made in the 3ꝶth year of the reign of king 
Henry VIII. intituled, An act for the trial of trea- 


* ſons committed out of the king's dominions.” | 


+ Trar, from the time when the general aſ- 


-* ſembly, or general court, of any colony or plan- 


tation, in North America, ſhalt have a 

© by att of afſembly . 
< lary to the offices of the chief juſtice and judges 

of the fi TC courts, it may be proper that the 

<« faid juſtice and other judges of the ſuperior . 

* courts of ſuch colony ſhall hold his and their of- 

* fice and offices during their good 

« ſhall not be removed therefrom, but when the faid 

< removal ſhall be adjudged by his majeſty in coun- 


* a hearing on complaint fromm the gene- 
<« ral aſſembly, or on a complaint from the gover- 


< nor, or council, or the houſe of repreſentatives, 
44 ſeverally, of the colony in which the ſaid chief 
< juſtice and other judges have exerciſed the ſaid 


& office.” 


hte coatbdecourts 


of admiralty, or.:vice-admiralty, authorized by 


the 15th chapter of the gth of George III. in fuch 
A manner as to make the fame more commodi- 
7 ous to thoſe who ſue, or are ſued, in the faid 

* courts; and 19. provide for the more decent mainte: 


behaviour; and 


